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ABSTRACT 


The study was designed to analyze the dynamics of 
CAvGmLeLOrmmelieetivemcealectedadeveloping countries — India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh from South Asia and Mexico and 
COMOMDiamwinome labingsAmervca. So tar as the dynamics of 
Dandeerepotmeicmeoncerned, two somewhat contrasting trends 
may be discerned; one emphasizes the role of the political 
elites who decide the when, what and how of land reform. 
The other trend places similarly strong emphasis on the 
role of the development planners who are entrusted with 
the task of implementing land reform. These perspectives, 
therefore, emphasize the importance of motivating the 
Politticaleelites or oc training the’ planners in techniques 
Opelanderetform. Lt iss stressed here that in analyzing 
EhemaynantecsmO. slLandererorm, one must take into account 
the role of the peasantry - the intended beneficiary. It 
is argued that the existence of a strong peasant organi- 
ZauLomep lacing sa demand for Land Getorm from below is 
Viltbale tor the initiation and) successtul implementation 


of genuine land reform. 


Land reform is primarily intended to favorably 


moditveausdetectivermlandtenuremsysGemecharacterized by 


concentration of landholding and asymmetric tenancy 
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apranrtenents —slne ultimate objectives, “accordines to 
development theorists, are: growth in the agricultural 
sector and hence in the economy as a whole, and 

reducing social inequality manifested, most often, by an 


UledgidWwedigt hi pDuoton sob wealth, income and power. 


An analysis of the land tenure systems in the 
selected developing countries reveals that they are 
@haracterized, by ‘defective’ features - land concentra- 
tion and asymmetric tenancy arrangements. However, the 
eiatacter, content and mode of implementation of their 
land reform programs vary widely. These variations seem 
to indicate that although the defective features may 
provide the necessary objective conditions for land 
PetorunemmtileymiOmlOtCmNCOMSGtLtTULe tne Surricient conditions. 
TimOounetmwOLds,.tLnenmilmrtiation and implementation of Land 
reform programs depend on other socioeconomic variables. 
Most importantly, these variations emphasize the need 
to differentiate between various land reform programs. 
Lietswargued that, op theybasis sor the: tollowin:s three 
PeObe er actonse landw merornmsemay, Deowduailibativelyvud? .— 
ferentiated: the percentage of the rural population 
affected by land reform; the percentage of agricultural 
landwaterectedapDy me aldmret Orme mand stieuratitoeOrLeproposed 
Pandmecelbinoemtosthesaveragemiatmesize., Accordingly, idand 


betorms areyclassitiedminto refLormative and palliative. 
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A reformative or genuine land reform aims at realizing 
the socio-economic goals and would affect a significant 
percentage of the rural population and of agricultural 
fandeitand @wouwld have gai bowuratio-sof plvandsecei ling dtas«the 
average farm size. A palliative land reform, on the 
Saneagehand, is tpoligitcalvkyvamonivated éand awould trot emifect 
a significant percentages of rural population or 

ac uuculrunal i Band. Biahe nsahic of abandeceiling (td «average 


barm SsiZenwourd gtendptogbeahigh. 


Folhowing *these eriteria, the major land ‘reform 
programs undertaken in the selected countries have been 
analyzed. It is found that among the countries under 
study, only Mexico seems to have experienced a reformative 
Handanekorme ethefoetherse being palliative. -=Thescharacter 
of political elites in these countries has been analyzed 
GOmeExanuneshowegatvantattioniin their character may ex-— 
pPeatineohnesvarilattons an) the types ot dand reform. No 
Smile Cava Width ieetimat DemchalractereorepolLttaea 
elites is observed. Therefore, it is argued that perhaps 
thesretormative- character of thesMexicany land reform can 
be explained in terms of the peasant movement that swept 


Mexic Omed U moan bh OMeO = sloeOe 


An attempt has been made to briefly discuss the 


StEUCtTUralecactonse adversely affecting the development 
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of peasant organization and peasant movement in develop- 
LiemoOOUlE hes.eeloemcwlLturewot aepression in) which the 
peasants live has been emphasized as a negative factor 
Limt  smuco pe Co mn Caml smaleucauthatepeasants: would be 

Get cwatheerOmLakeeCOLlLectiverinitiative tor Land tenure 
ehiancessoreCOMLOLTM anvworganization, to push their demands 
When ~eavemeOrauniecheman—-land ratio, (high population 
pressure on land) they are in intense competition with 
eaehmouners vOnmaccesswto scarce land. It can, therefore, 
be said that the Latin American countries are more 
likely to experience peasant movements than the South 
Weianecountries. However, the character and outcome of 

a peasant movement depend on so many other factors 
Comcow el emmcnaractenror iis leadership, its composition, 
the socio-economic structure in which it takes place) 
that more extensive and intensive studies are needed to 


probe! the subject thoroughly. 


sweat al 


PREFACE 


The great majority of the developing countries, in 
spite of forceful attempts at modernization and develop- 
ment hior sthe last teouple ,sof decades, have-failed to :make 
aaesiupnibiicant yandplasting dimpacticon tthe problem vof mass 
poverty. Huge investments, often financed by bilateral or 
multilateral aid and loans, in modern science, technology 
and infrastructure, have produced impressive results in 
BemnoeC heinomeasingeproductivity and) occas tomalbhy. > ain 
Va obivggulaeper Capita income. But this often impressive 
achievement seems to have increased rather than reduced 
the embarrassingly persistent poverty at the grass-root 
level and the deepening dualism between the relatively 
small modern industrial sector and the vast so-called 
traditional rural sector. The swamping of the countryside 
With gvatsitt fand!, softensestitth crowing..«tmumbers sotiqnarginal 
culty ator Sysand Ihand hess lagricultunalehabarersitdepmived of 
even the basic necessities of life around BtEmiamMo Gitey yor 
prosperous commercial farmers effectively concentrating 
power, privilege and property in their hands, exemplifies 
this edualiism. ePhe eswedlelinge tof the wranks) tof ysue@h simpoverish- 


ed peasants and agriproletariat quickly dissipated the 


Yak aloe 


euphoria ofedevyelopment and brought the questions of social 


iuseLlee and equaldtyi togthesgtoretronts 


Dhdseinabibkityqot coping withythe probdemssofedualism 
andPinedquality led togfoeusvyincreasingsattentionson 
SErUCtEUraL wand institutional viactors eee ety with 
development on the one hand and, on rural development, 
OnumtneeccheruemenA | btosdeinsbitutionaliapproach',atherefore, 
Pseeadvocatedswhichevaiews development ‘'notionly: as’ an 
Mueetac oon Olm land, =babor,ecapitabpandtforeanization, but 
absowotsabtatudes va lueseanddinstitutions¢s(Myrdal, 
ROSS Ee ARcCOTDLetcaAsoc taletransrormationgis,Atherefore, 
emphasized as a pre-condition as well as a concomitant 


of development. 


DualismmdspeattackedGat dtsprooctsPthrouch fruralbade- 
velopment. Reform of the land tenure system is emphasized 
as one of the most significant elements of broader social 
transformation at the countryside. However, how to 
initiate (and successfully implement) land reform re- 
mains the basic but perplexing question. The present 
study attempts to critically analyze and assess the role 
of ,certainhperntinentetactorsythat aifecteptehefoharacter, 
the mode of implementation and the outcome of land reform. 
It is beyond the scope of the present study to analyze 


all such factors - simply because neither is it intended 
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GoM bestia te comprenensive sy "nor is it possible, “perhaps; 


Cm ott wie tempeh eiirenrte factlorsetm tie “fairest place. 


Piremcnaperers#ciat Tollkow examine, "broadly “speaking ; 
MOULMoUDySectUS- (1) laird “reformeas ea means of "promoting 
socio-economic development. The evolution of the concept 
Crmravaererorihmeaita warrous sjtiotrr1 cations for ttrwill! be 
discussed here. The major emphasis will be to analyze 
the relationship between end Lerorm ye asecrrTeurcuralepro— 
Cremona cwre aD ted MmCoOrmacLonmtenaptere rr) os Git) the Land 
tenure systems in the selected developing countries 
(India, Pakistan and Bangladesh from South Asia and 
MexTeco@aia Govombpla prom Latin America). *The*ma yor 
thrust will be to analyze those characteristics of the 
land tenure system which are commonly labeled as ‘'defec- 
Biverwandeethererore. taken as the rationale “for “Pand 
rerorm by development theorists ~Cchapter ITLL); (iiit)*the 
land reform programs in the selected countries. The 
primary objective is to determine whether (or in which 
GQountrtes) tie: land reforms “were | *pael bative: or 
Brerormative in character. «hhercharaater sot et ies land 
reform programs (palliative/reformative) will be deter- 
Mined, on the tas tomOreliiveempast ce bemetts stay) etire 
percentageroLteratdear tected py Che mlalaererorm »=(b)e=t he 
percentagesofr sturamepopubtatironwalpected, eand (Cc) =the 


fatto OL proposed fand) ceiling "to Che average farm size 


(onaple melVvOraatiina ivi guGive), angatcempteiw isla besmadies ito 
analyze the relative role of two principal factors - 
political elites and the peasantry - in the processes of 
imlatat tone ands implementa tilions offtkand wetormcdchaptier V), 
ine tivesic omivex teroteiland sreitormmy prog nramss tine tt hes five 

selected countries. 1t also: AUncludes) aadiscussion, of 
various hypotheses explaining sociocultural obstacles to 
peasant movement and organization. The findings of the 
present study are presented in the conclusion (chapter VI). 


This chapter also includes a selected bibliography. 


If rural development is the major concern of the 
developing countries, the issue of land reform lies at 
the core of that concern. The present study represents 
an attempt at analyzing and understanding the dynamics 
Ot langairerormn, Imathe)ihdrdgworld.: Manye ofy thetsideas 
expressed in this study at various points are derived, 
chiagectaliyaror, indinecitalyy, sf rom myirexper Lencte) ais? an student 
and later university teacher and researcher in Bangladesh 
—\s'a test case, for developments’ ..1l am andebtied) ito: the 
Untiverisi typsotevAiibiental for offering mes theyvopportunity of 
pursuing higher studies in Sociology that enabled me not 
onlyetombroadensmiyeintellectualmhormizonmputwalsomto 
develop my research expertise. I am greatly indebted to 
Din ebahnavAbu-lLabanweeroLtessoreot ooOcLoOLocy and Acting 


Deaneotut WemraculLLyeOoreAreS es the University of Albenta 
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for his continuous guidance, supervision and encourage- 
ments. In spite of tremendous pressure of teaching and 
administrative work, he always took the pain of going 
Pibouwocnmval LOUSY aL SwOruth LS. Gtudy.nlhemstudy would 

not, have been possible without his constant guidance and 
invaluable assistance. I would also like to express my 
ceepeappreciationsands indebtedness to Professors D.S. 

Grim Qiepartnent of ekurab-Keonomy), +Garlto-+Caldarola and 
Gordon Hirabayashi for their suggestions, criticisms and 
continuing encouragement. Needless to say, in spite of 
their best efforts, the study may contain certain mistakes, 
errors and omissions. These represent my own shortcomings, 
and none of these scholars bear any responsibility in 


this regard. 
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CHAPTER*®1I 


INTRODUCTION 


CO Siherpurposeso methemstudy 


The dynamics of land reform in developing countries 
isecheelocus ofPattention ofthe present study:.*it 
specifically proposes: 

(i) to analyze the land tenure system in selected 
developing countries with a view to determine how far they 
MaicmcuanacuermZedmeDyeCanm concentration of landholding and 
(b) asymmetric tenancy arrangements. These two features 
agemoonmonwvu~e@labe hed eas svobstacless.or ‘impediments,’ to 
rural development and, therefore, they also serve as the 
ratvonaletitor land tretorm: 

(ti) ytoicriticallyGanalyze, majoryland reform*programs 
in these countries. The objective is to examine how far 
Ghesewland treftorm’programs®havevecontribut ed stofagricul— 
tural growth and §soeioecconomic @equality  Va0n hthe sbasis tof 
certain core variables (which presumably indicate the 
potentiality of these land reform programs in realizing 


pheacoalseofeacricultturalesrawth Pand @soc tal @equality) ; 
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thesecaplandiwretormeprograms would be classified either as 
Mpaitiative "orm rerormatives 

(ido ert onc raite Call lem ase es seat hes wer ative, roles of, the 
political elites and peasant organization in the initia- 
Glone a ndewm paiement a teonoit) elands ret oanmiproeram sh ul nt othis 
respect Mexico would serve as a case study since among 
the selected countries only Mexico seems to have experi- 
enced a reformative land reform following the Revolution 
CE bo HOSE O2Orgtarnde.s felmarl lty,, 

Gite) Stiowicaiiically discuss some of the hypotheses 
that seek to explain the lack of peasant organization and 
movement in developing countries in general. The purpose 
is to examine how far these hypotheses may be applicable 


to the countries under study. 


(ii) The problem 


Social and economic development has been a major 
Pueoecu patio noite ndieWormlkd, qountmies sesince tthhe Second 
World War. In the span of about thirty years, there have 
been some observable shifts in emphasis and direction of 
development geftomtisimin ethese secount ries sePre'sentl y,, sin- 
creasing emphasis appears to be placed on the issue of 
rural (deve hopment 64s tdmistinctenrom industyializationyeon 
the assumption that the development of the rural sector 


fig tagma yonetactonting pexhaps tarprerequisite wior, overabl 


national development. 


Economic, social as well as political arguments have 
been put.forward to stress the need for agricultural and 
rural development. Economists have emphasized the impor- 
Pomumeties tr umemiaimro lL emor lacricuLtwire in economic. de— 
velopment. To achieve balanced economic development, it 
has been argued, agriculture must carry the burden of: 

(i) producing more food as demand increases with 
economic development; 

(ii) releasing additional labor for the urban- 
industrial sector; 

(iii) bolstering foreign exchange earnings by in- 
Crheacingethes production, Of export crops; 

Give ceneratingecapitalwtar dnvestment in, the 
PGW Sob haat sectors and . 

@omecneraringpadditional@acgregate demands. for 
locally produced manufacturing goods as a result of 


asia rmMelnNcomesmJOnnson andeMellot, 71961). 


Moreover, the following factors also have drawn 
increasing attentionwto, the signidiicancesorythbesrural 
Sect or. 

(i) in most of the developing countries, the vast 
Ma Ori ovo betiiempOpwlat Loum I VemLimerural sareas,and sis 


directly dependent on agriculture for livelihood. At the 


onbol tivate 
- @ 7 
Fe 


Same time, in most of these countries, some 50 to 80 per 
Cent of the economically active labor force is engaged in 
cea UC ah Giger. 

GiniwvmElieca act UGULLUuLat See COLr. ln) most of the. de— 
veloping countries, contributes the greatest share to 
the Gross National Product (GNP). Moreover, in most cases 
agricultural products are the leading export commodities 
CabUinemost, Of the, tOneion exchange. 

Glimmer eine: ait, compared. tO the urban, sector, the 
rural sector is less developed and, therefore, more 
poverty stricken giving birth to what has been termed 
fMiudib economy swithinwdeyveloping countries. In its recent 
survey, the World Bank has concluded that more than 80 
Detmcentwor the poor in the developing countries are 
ivi carloeeGrestiura wea reas  (LBRD, L975). [he per Capita 
income is also lower, sometimes significantly, in the 


Peers c oO Tine ery  aeet, al .., 9 LO) 4s Bllaott, 1975). 


It has, therefore, been stressed that a development 
@rLort that does mol pay adequate attention to the 
DEODLeMmS: Ot SUCH an important ssectorecan® bards yape. called 
pragmatic or expect success. It has been pointed out that 
successful industrialization and sustained economic 
growth cannot be achieved without parallel development in 
the agrarian sector since they are interrelated and 


Complementary scnickele, 9065 U.N., 19/70, 1976); 
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(UNRISD, 1974). 


This growing concern with the rural sector marks not 
oniv® ae"shiitt® off"emphasis® but''also ‘a’ shift tof! approach. 
The shifts have been from industrialization to rural de- 
velopment, and from a growth-oriented approach to a 
development-oriented one. Rural development is emphasized 
notGronky tto achievermorm accelerates economic'erowth ‘in 
acriocultiure,. but also torefiectively deal® with! thel'problem 
of economic dualism and associated problems of inequality 
eramDOVeLiy aeA LON where chescoal Or seconomic growth which 
is usually identified by reference to such quantifiable 
indices as increase in the per capita income and GNP, an 
Serovar uemeso coirales coal st.0 such. asptreduction ‘of ‘poverty, 


inequality and unemployment, are also emphasized. 


This emphasis on economic as well as social goals. 
OW,es2nbowth clonpleditwithi equality hiha silted “tolthe?-crowing 
awareness of structural factors associated with socio- 
economic development in the rural sector. The structural 
factor that has received most attention is the land 
tenure system, the web of rights, obligations and values 
that determine the relationship between different groups 
of men vis-a-vis the most important productive resource 
imsitih 6. ur alvisecttor *—tlandss Wher anda tenurettsy stem ‘ands it's 


impact on development has come under critical review. The 


erucial role of the land tenure system with respect to 
Unemisocials goals) of development (reduction of inequality, 
poverty and unemployment) is emphasized. Numerous studies 
seem to have reached the conclusion that certain features 
of the land tenure systems prevailing in most of the 
underdeveloped countries are 'impediments' to their 
socioeconomic development. The features most commonly 
labeled as impediments seem to be: (a) concentration of 
landholding, and (b) asymmetric tenancy arrangements 


(iawienilar: enna sso O02tebarna chloughed LOVBsHW ING er951., 39:76) . 


handenenionms, = sduep lolsven ys cont rodmedripllianned’ change, in 
the existing pattern of landownership, is advocated by 
mesnell opment suiireordstisa co, deal primar liytew Lt hyt hes ip rob— 
lems generated by such defective elements of the land 
tenure system as those mentioned above (concentration of 
landholding and asymmetric tenancy arrangements). Dif- 
fusion of wealth and income’ through more equitable 
(ec Ec ipu telomeres andes Su tihusmthesiprimarny ‘ob: ecitiwel«ot 
land reform. However, it has also been asserted that 
reform of the land tenure system may contribute to 
hee hiere tp mod wetteiiva taye.G Bairniina Cal orca?) 189/37 een 0 tel eorl e te9 7 Gs 
IBRD, 1975, Koo, 1968). The underlying assumption seems 
to be that extreme inequality resulting primarily from 
heliohedltan dicionicen tr aithiton™ Yate tsbtaisetay botitillienecikiitiond evelop— 


memt ybaeideprivine: both) thes very. rich! tand, theywery) poor 
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Although high land concentration and asymmetric 
tenancy arrangements have been most commonly cited by 
develLopmentatneoriststastithe;, maine justifdcationifor 
land wreformiahistorieadd evidence! suggestsuthat the 
existence of such features in the land tenure system 
does not necessarily lead to either the initiation or 
successful implementation of land reform programs. Other 
socealf,ecuilturaly and political facitorsa seems tow have 
always influenced the dynamics of land reform. Besides, 
land reform was not always initiated to achieve the 
above noted social goals. The means adopted also varied 
PVOm. Ome Cc Oum + yatonenotLnere ore firomionespertodgitosanother. 
In some cases, political objectives were more pronounced 
than the social ones. Consequently, land reform movements 
in developing countries often differ fundamentally in 
terms of character and outcome. Whereas, for example, in 
China and Cuba land reform movements finally resulted in 
ae vundament alerestirucitursme: ioffisocleryaran. Undies fro, 
Pakistan or Colombia, such a basic societal change did 
not take place. In some countries, it was through 
violence that a change in’ the land tenure system was 
effected: (Mexico) ;swhile un othens,» constitutional means 


were: adoptedet om achieve thergoals(Tadwan,: Japan, dndtia)y. 
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+ 
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In some countries, widespread peasant discontent and 
MinagleavioLencesroreed ipo liticalkrelites tocinittiaterland 
Geno ume GMex1 Cowen inisl ip pines ebolivdia). 3. while sin rothers; 
political elites took such steps in the apparent absence 
of rural unrest (Eeypt, Pakistan, Lran).. Ln some 
eeountries, according to development theorists, land 
reform programs achieved impressive success in realizing 
the social goals of redistributing wealth and income as 
wWeMeacemae Teconomrevsoal of increasing productivity 
(Guinan Japanewlatwanm) we wotlemineseothers,, programs remain-— 
eaqa) Semiess of Waws sand pious siproclamations )rwithout 
Reciwmcanotm Lem Lestilts (Colombia, India, Pakistan, 


Bangladesh). 


These bewildering differences in the character, 
content and mode of implementation of land reform programs 
in various developing countries raise two basic questions: 

Cay) Bhoweland reforms sean abe ‘diGtterent hated -qualki—- 
tative! Wellin othem words felis tit possibhe tofidentify 
Certain -core variables son-rthe «basis jofewhiah it ‘can ibe 
Said mtllatiea tpartictikan thandereforumeaprogcrameais “reforma — 
tive! (Gh.eu, va tmed ta tgachieving, the teconombesecoal pot 
inereasing aproductivd ty wand tthe ssoeqhal goalvot sreducing 
inequa Lity Aso bpalbiatiwe 4 aeGi. ea) ipmimaniiby aimed eat 
acghteviin & icenrtatin unar now kyud ehineds pokiticalegoahsy e.g., 


legitimacy for a regime or winning peasant support); and 


10 


(b) what are the factors that may explain the dyna- 
tesco Dlandemetornm els tt) possible to identify certain 
fundamental factors that determine the character of land 
reform programs as well as their initiation and implemen- 


Gat Lon: 


LicmpLeseioemccUd Vat caralwaimrenmptaco critically 
analyze some pertinent aspects of these basic issues 


Concerning wand arerorn.: 


Coll jeReviewoor relevant literature: two major. trends 


A review of relevant literature reveals two pre- 
dominant ways in which the whole question of land reform 
has been treated: 

(a )eas oan ecovomic=technical. problem, that, needs 
2eeeontl OU OCU NemsakeCwOL modernization, olsagriculture. 
TimcivsmappLroach wane Leacing agricultural productivity 
Tsu newpmime, Locus ot attention and land reform is 
toeated as a smeasure/ program to achieve “thatlobjective toa 
be implemented by development planners; and 

(b) vasva political problemi having repercusstouss tor 
thempolileicalweystemessinethissapproachimlauldast OL Otiiw is 
OLten, conceivedwofmacmeonscioncs policy choice; between 
varlouspalternativeseby atnespolicy makers 2in other 


words, land reform is viewed as a deliberate act of 


ci 


VrOci cl meneineerineyeperctormed by the political elites. 


In the former approach (the economic approach), the 
emphasis is on the relationship between the land tenure 
Svsten.eacGwculecutralsorLOWL ON sand —industrialization. Thus, 
land reform is treated primarily as an economic issue 
Cra CO Dyers) DOr meod Clio seo Oran UN rt OL.  LOG2', 19663 
Vetriner we JOO we LOecwrTCi ww ilJo01).eosUCh almost exclusive 
concern with the economic aspects of land reform can be 
explained —epartiveateheast. by the fact: that until recent- 
ly economists were more or less the only social scientists 
whoOmcOGKeactive interest in this field. A more. compre- 
hensive approach to land tenure problems was suggested by 
Pitase lumas (L965) and the Inter-American, Committee for 
Agricultural Development (1965/66). However, their studies 
were more concerned with systematically collecting and 
presenting data on various aspects of the land tenure 


SW Seem ClaimOlmeana ly zZingsand interpreting. them. 


Inerecent years, political scientists have bevun wte 
SUnd Ve the politicaleimplications-otuslands tenure: problems 
ancdethewtoleCwOrmpoOl Lt Leaerc Wises en tee la Ome liew.O imo. e 1) tO) be, 
OSS sent esc hima nl wea.oo mea 1a Tye O.6 7 pemelng jececeaMa tC ell. 
ESO Stim RUS Se EC Lo OA. mm cummin 4.0m eS Otte el) 4) ) 0. eel fet Diss 


Apo GOd Cie Ciem DOC AlmeappLtodch )aelandmrerormet sey tewed 


puamanilyeastaupolitical tools@that can%besused iby 
poltticaimeliteseeunderycertaintcircumstances ~-tovachieve 
Centatpnepolipicalecoaisw Howeversrastonedpolittcal 
scientist has recently observed: 
(t)here are only a few works treating 
thempolittcaleaaspectssot sland @rerorm, 
and generally these few are either 
descriptive or narrowly concerned with 
Specimiem polit raaim@condigron onewithaa 
Particular country. No work has yet 
examined comprehensively and comparatively 
Diem polipeTesmOmeLandererormein, ditferent 


eountries. 
Garis me Oia 23) i 


Broadly speaking, these studies have treated land 
reform primarily as a measure (to correct a defective 
land tenure system) to be implemented either by the 
development planners or by the policy makers. Moreover, 
Witlemmocte or thew. economic “studies of land reform tend 
to suggest that it is the existence of a defective land 
tenure system that leads governments to initiate land 
Gearon - snosteoLs the political’ —studies seem to suggest 
Chidtelandeterorme1s one of the many tools through which 
porprtdicalee lites try to gain Legitimacy or enhance/can— 
solidate their power. Thus, both of these approaches have 
tried to explain Landernerormeine terms. ot One basicuractor 
- the defective land tenure system (the economic approach), 
Orthes perceived) needwortesthe political elites (the 


pOULtEI Cal approach )t.soucheover—emphasis on one factor, 
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however paramount it may be, seems to have seriously 
undermined the credibility of these approaches. Besides, 
the latter approach does not apparently distinguish 
between) efivec tive wands \vineff ecitiv en") eGorm,7e' cood:'scand 

Ube dae a abandgeme fo mmsin tite shas, ddrectieds Htise atte nition 

Daiwa tri VettO Mui esepolistn cavl Tcondiwt don sein achat chi eal epo eitiicall 
eutiutesimave iimiutevores land’ ehorm wilthouwtsmucheiconciern for 


Givebattivpel poilelvandiaresorm sbeimeos I nititaite da. 


(iv) Some ‘theoreticals considerations 


Land reform is viewed here in a wider perspective - 
as one of the measures of modernization and socioeconomic 
development in the developing countries. Thus, the broader 
issue of socioeconomic development becomes relevant to 
the present study. The field of development is dominated 
Dyeetwo!'0 ibtren| (comic ting ttheorneticals perspectives -i ithe 
functionalist-diffusion approach and the dependencia 
Enconyom hemtunctionalist—ditfusion tradition is dominated 
by) Hoseli tz? a@i9G0)r, Moore: G1.963)!,> Smeilsier] 1(119.63)2,0 and 
Fusien sitiadit .weClioGo, 297 Oy, while: sa tstimpetiu site ames foomy the 


whitdines vof, Durkheim, Weber tand: auicott ha rsions. 


The salwents features) io feat Weithunc tionalist—dtiiusion 
theory of development may be summarized as follows: 


(a) that the present 'developing' countries are 
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Chanha@reriZedmbyeascuiptilonsepaceicubarism. sand: dfunc thion— 
Hupatrrugeness: CHogel #ez)) waor aby etraditdonalvalues cand 
imstitutions (Moore, »Smelser, Eisenstadt); 

Gb ret hata hemudev elopedl sc ount rojes same icharactenized 
by achievement-orientation, universalism and functional 
speciiticitye@hosce kiitz stor iby ehiehilyedit ferentdiated social 
structure (Smelser), advanced technology, relative 
political /stabibity tand almodern!, values tand institutions 
(Moore, Fisenstadit»):; 

Cc )iithav development tiny olives et ie. etiran siformati om cot 
the geradititonal ssocietiieseinto, modern comes; 

Cds vthatmthiswirans fonmation ei spaccompl ished rtby 
emurenreneuns awhor amemsocial ideviiantis gand/or occasionally 
mageindg Weindividuals @CHoselitz), or through the diffusion 
of technology, capital and values (Eisenstadt, Moore, 
Smelser). Industrialization, urbanization, commercializa- 
BlOnmOLueaoGTcCulcure and, technological development are the 


underlying processes of modernization and development. 


bieutrawbacksmon the functionalist —-difiusiom Cheories 
have been ipointed foutegbyivarnious)tauthons. (itithas sheen 
pointed tout stihatenhe sconceptua Liziationitoierradition “and 
modernity as essentially asymmetrical categories is 
unsatisfactory simply because such a conceptualization 
fails to recognize the structural heterogeneity and 


culturall divensiity tof@lso-called situaditianab) socbetiies 
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Csiugere eLOSOSe Cust leldtak966 :o Bendi x39 196751 Rudol fmand 
Rone) waltelsaminleading Wtlostreatetradition and 
modernity as mutually exclusive terms (Bendix, 1967); 
modernity supplements but does not necessarily supplant 
traditionalism 
Modern society is not simply modern; it 
foenModeliveands traditional aw bne attitudes 
and behavior patterns may in some cases be 
fused; in others they may comfortably 
coexist, one alongside the other, despite 
GhemapPpamentuinconecruityeor it all. 
CHuntingeon,et971-6292)% 
Singer (1968) questioned the simple linear view of change 
or development proposed by the functionalist-diffusion 


Pheortesmerrankp (1969 )Mmtermedtthis approach Sahdstorical' 


and embedded with Western ethnocentrism. 


By and large, the major weaknesses of these function- 
alist-diffusion modernization theories may be summarized 
as follows: 

(a Jethebinherents thaditional=nodérn®idichotomysthat 
imposes ideal-types on reality rather than explaining its 
diversity; 

(b) Shack®of@interest. inghistorytandahistoricaleroocus 
of underdevelopment of ‘traditional’ societies; 

(ec) too much*émphasis on placid evolution of 
societies, and pathereLoveskdeemphasissorecont bict; 

(d) the apparent built-in Western ethnocentrism; 


Cep sCog muUcheaiohtly—knte crassiiicationtofesceteties 
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in terms of pattern variables or 'traditional-modern' 
values, and 

(f) lack of emphasis on the economic dependency of 
the Bitrad it tonal’ tor funderndevelicpied societies: and! ts 


impact on their development. 


The dependencia theory, on the other hand, developed 
a dialectical approach and treated underdevelopment of 
the contemporary developing countries as a historical 
process clearly related with the development of the now 
developed countries (Frank, 1969, 1972; Johnson, 1968). 
Lesethereaftior e; Race BEurope did nottiatditscover! 
Ehe@underdeyve Poped scountries ;iconiithedcontirany ,cshe 


amcawede tirem wim( Grif tin 96.8.3 23:8.) 2 


Such a dialectical approach to underdevelopment 
emenzedtonulyeduningethep@lastiedecade ror ees The primary 
concern was to explain what has been variously termed as 
“imperialism seaneccokontalism -tor, emone arecentliy ; 
"dependency'. Although the immediate objective is to 
explain the mechanisms of underdevelopment, the dependen- 
cia theory, as it came to be known widely, draws heavily 
from the="classical'’’theories*of imperialism expounded 
by Hobson, Bukharin, Kautsky, Rosa Luxemburg and, above 
all, Lenin whose primary task was to explain the unusual 


scramble for overseas colonies by the imperial powers 
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Creat lem per dodesroue nh lyeerr ome Gi toaelsOds/ .7 of mn fsipa tie; so £ 
such diversity of objectives, the dependencia theorists 
followed Lenin and time and again based their arguments 
One Wien inkise anadwyisis iofe impertalism..Whesessentiiadis cf 
eninge s theo rnyec0 tenamper vail sme may bes stiateds ast fodtows’?: 
iCanertihnen capitalist yeconomypinemtus, Wadvancedistages' 
involviesstaconcentmatilony of@ capltali ands production; in 
such a way that the competitive market is replaced in 
1ts; basic wranches, by.a monopolistic, one; 

SeGbamet his sexiendsiwase historical lyp accomplished 
iiriowsh siube rmiaitadd firerentiation .of] capital istifunetions, 
Leadinsemotaionily to] they formations ofiias financial) stratum 
among entrepreneurs but to the marked prominence of the 
banking system in the capitalist mode of production. 
iintuvenmower tives ision) Joly industrial capital with 
minaned a wcapicameunderuetne control of the Latter 
burgnedt ote to ibes thes decisive: featarep ofsatt hersipo lbitical 
andmecomomica relations withine capil taldst! classes; with 
all the practical consequences that such a system of 
relations has in terms of state organization, politics 
and ideology; 

i(chkicapditalism thus, reached) 4tcasu lid matieniste memiot 
development’ both internally and externally. Internally, 
controle ots thes productivessystem= by financier seiturnedgithe 
productive forces and the capital accumulation process 


towaxd sihe SearcheforenewspoSssuabdtldties for investment. 
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Thesproblempofaycapitala@realizationfve® became. int this! way 
ans imperative necessity to permit the continuing of 
capitalist expansion. In addition there were internal 
limits that impeded the continuous reinvestment of new 
Capitals Gimpoverdshmenteofttiermasses ea fastermxater of 
Capmtalecrowtinethantithatloft the internals marketijeands sa 
onpnRe External lout letse had tosbel found: tolensure’ the 
COmeiniwhyeOt Caipitadist advance andgaccumt lation; 
MCdo)athesuincweasediand Hncreasings speeds of ithe 
development of productive forces under monopolistic 
Gontrouy alsoe pushed tthesadvanceds capitalistpcount ries 
mewande tiles ponuticalagtontrol, ofeforeteneilandisun The 
search for control over raw materials is yet another 
reason why capitalism in its monopolistic stage becomes 


Eespianich o nici oa Card osonu nou +0 84). 


Although the character of imperialism even according 
to the neo-Marxists or dependencia theorists, has 
changed quite considerably since the writings of Lenin 
ate tshelcturn poets ther centuryye thes dependenciary theordis ts 
seemiccommiptted to wsellenini''s) theoret icads assumptions, to 
explain the dynamics of underdevelopment in contemporary 
developing ae etLee .~ Modern dependencia theory has 
man ysiproponent s) andes aiskisuch,eoftiensdiffering tconcieptwa i 
Heenan Loa dee However, the basic points of the dependencia 


theory may be summarized as follows: 
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(apemiGhemcociadeccomomic! and) podutadcal, conditions 
prevailing throughout today's Third World (‘less develop- 
eda Cognitvaes: omulLDCsamnawUN avsagen)s are#nots due {to the 
persistence of an original (undeveloped or untouched) 
State of) attairssa bu teanes ithe resul tis..of.the ,samey world 
hsitori cal processsant whieh the, “farsty worlds) (developed 
market economies') became 'developed'; the development 
Ofmicbhne “attersainvordsyeda anicdosel yr ‘associateds course, of 
development for the former, a process of subordinate 
development or underdevelopment. 

(b)ot ihe primes mower? ins wthise combined. process was 
Capital seeking profits, 2.e¢., seeking opportunities to 
accumulate capital; specifically, capitalist merchants, 
Capitalists bankers: capaitalist( dnsurers,..etc.',, and 
fanaleiysmic apiatia lest’ manmtactiune rs’. 

Cee sihe tree tinveutaiessunvolve, accumulating, capital 
where this, could: be dones cheaply, and investing) it. where 
the return to investment was highest, and this gave rise 
to a process of surplus removal from some parts of the 
world to others perpetuating and rigidifying in new ways 
the low levels of productivity in the areas from which 
the surplus was taken; and also a structuring of these 
economies so as to subordinate them systematically to 
the structures of the economies where capital was being 
accumulated. This expressed itself in the "external 


orientation’ of the subordinate economies (export of 
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DEInNaryecommodiexess import or -all*manttractures) sin 
monoculture; in dependent industrialization (dependent 
On=externalsforees-demand, strategic division” of labour, 
teehnolosy,©etc. "= for its dynvamdies@and#st ructuration) 

fd)" Secondary =structuraleconsequences*or:s this 
served to reproduce the process and constantly block 
local initiatives to pursue an autonomous development 
Patn.wen Ces the=lLow=ancomes*of Che majority due"to the 
creation of surplus labour and marginalisation imply a 
generally small domestic market; highly unequal income 
distribution implies an import-oriented consumer demand, 
ENE, 

(e) "The corresponding emergence and formation of 
social classes at the capitalist periphery with interests 
in common with the bourgeoisie of the metropoles made 
possiblerthe*development of colonial; neo-colonial and 
semi-colonial states representing successive types of 
such alliances. 

(£) “The term 'underdevelopment' refers to these 
self-perpetuating processes, these self-reproducing 
Structures, and to their-resuits*=The=term™ dependency, 
is sometimes used to refer to exactly the same things, 
and sometimes more specifically to refer to the non- 
autonomous nature of the laws or tendencies governing 
e€hangeo in the social stormatiousvofethe periphery (Leys, 
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Thoughattehasamadesag@sSienif£tcant@contriabutionptosethe 
understanding of the dynamics of underdevelopment in the 
Third World, the dependencia theory is sometimes 
CateLleizedmerOGatus  LackeorEconceptrualaiclarivy) “too smuch 
obsession with 'revolutionary phraseology' and, conse- 
quenGey weCOnmMItiMNentmuc savcertaine@ideolosy J8Lt @canrthardly 
bepdenied that *the@centraliconcepts of "the underdevelop- 
ment-dependencia theory (UDT), e.g., imperialism, under- 
development, dependency, etc., have not been defined in 
the same way by different dependencia theorists and, 
therefore, their conclusions regarding the relationship 
between these concepts also differed. The what and why 
of imperialism are often not clearly stated or stated 
differently by different scholars although the general 
Hapebeotecimperialism  .is retained. It seems that the 
term ‘imperialism’ means overseas expansion of capitalism 
eo Lenin. Ewitt Kemi meant tdominat tom tand@subordination of 
One COUN tL Myr Diemalo mies «uo iMalodotiit;, -Formtlenin,) capital 
Wet GMO tc bd cmnl imsleanc MEME Ore apo Mit somsaim other 
words, when the law of diminishing returns began to 
atfect. t hemca primal p not itt ratio fatthome sencomwebDean and 
Magdoft (1596/5 )\ia@et Hen diditva vemiomce Bom @.S. )Mimperta lism 
is the need) jtoitacquirve and control accessmto strategic 
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iia Yee viac pote Char kt yrsurrounds tthe ecionc ep ti cof 
dependency also. Sometimes it has been used as a generic 
PeLenenteso Gertain characteristics vof tan fecanonmy <or 
: 3) : ‘ p 
society; sometimes to refer to certain forms of relation- 
ship between two or more Coumantea. and@okr Fenagto refer 
to non-autonomy or 'functional incompleteness" of an 
i ‘ ; 
economy. With@ayviewseto "salvagenthe iconcepbsnGaporaso 
Deoposedethreca setstofviactors! whichsaretinportant 
for dependency: measures of magnitude of reliance on 
external source(s); choice-based measures, and domestic 
; 5 8 A 
distortion measures. im spitegofysuch attemptsrat 
Conceptualeelarificationumand to quantifyedifferent 
concepts of the dependencia theory to make it empirically 
Seestabacraemuchao® the confusion still persists. Caporaso 
himself noted: 
(i)nstead of measurement and testing, I 
would expect that a sober assessment of 
the kinds of knowledge claims made by 
dependency theory would be a first order 
of business:.< .2eilysuspectretheret will. be 
great controversy at this first stage and 
that severe disagreement will exist 
between those who want to move dependency 
onearyisioetite wdirect ion, Ofsvetiiiab le 
theory along positivist line and those 
who see it as an interpretive device. 
At®titthig juncture oditfterent meholars 
may have to part company and go 


different ways. 
(Ca pora'soms 197 Sc843)ea 


Since the prime objective is to explain underdevelop- 


ment, the fundamental knowledge claim of the dependencia 
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theory seems to be that there are three processes under- 
Dyanewunderdemekopmen tsa a )uexpDropriation/ appropriation 
Ome COnuOMAGGIY DIUSmOt Glen LUGS Dy awotd capitalism or, 
VESmuiewestesorn milmpertaliscmss (b) polarization of the 
Sapte sStasyStueimiilommetropolittan center Cs) “and 

Dem upieralmcoate lili tectrand Cc) s sthescontinuity and 
UOPdULhyeeeOr then stnucturalfessentiials of economic 
development and underdevelopment throughout the expansion 
ancmaevelopmentwomethne Capltaliet System at all times 
Pridmpiie Ce cman DaranterlOovieal2 jamb ne: metropolis-satellitie 
relationship between the developed and the underdeveloped 
countries is the fundamental global societal reality of 
puesent slimes.) How is such a metropolis-satellite relation- 


sib pemaintained / 


On thisedquestion.. the dependencia theorists offer 
at least two sets of explanations; one emphasizing capital 
ir vOwWeL Oe GUCseat rom. themmetropolatany countries, creation 
of a dependent economic structure and the resultant 
exploitation. 


The metropolis expropriates economic 
surplus from its satellites and appro- 
priates it for its own economic develop- 
ment. The satellites remain underdeveloped 
Form lackVotmaccecsetLomtunei rmownlmocutp lic 
and as a consequence of the same polari- 
zationyandmexplo tative: contradictions 
which the metropollsssintroducess and main= 
tains in the satelldte's domestic, economic 
structure. The combination of these 
Cont rs dd Leos nmeOn Cupra. Pin ye tmp Lan ced), 
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reinforces the processes of develop- 
Meno i0 stne increasingly dominant 
metropolis and underdevelopment in the 
even more dependent satellites until 
they are resolved through the abandon- 
Me nibeeO Laeca Diivoad Liste YeOne .OtTenDoOeh 
interdependent parts. 

Crea Ty rumel 9 O/ ist 9s) te 


Another school of dependencia theory explains 
underdevelopment in terms of the outflow of raw materials 
(ratheret hanes manutactured. coods) from the LDCs to the 
developed countries. Samir Amin, for example, developed 
the following model to describe the difference between 
a self-centered and a peripheral system: 


central determining relationship 


1 om ae a eR RM ARAN bi hte eee eee eae ie hea aL ag eae. Gomme os A 


exports mass consumption capital 
consumption Orme x0 Dy, goods 
goods 
rE Z 3 4 


eas epi aint emt a SP Ban oe ti, amet 


main peripheral-dependent relationship 


The peripheral economic system is dominated by an 


expovtoesec Lor. (mineral or aceTiculLburabeprimalLyeplodaucts } 


! ' 


Created “under "Aaneimpulse werom the centre. sl ne wmeason 


form creating san expomtmsectar: 


ves in PODEsI ning romecne per itpneny 
products which are thes basic elements 
Oumconstantece pulLatwa( raw ematewial s) for 
COfavarloepDlLemcapLica ee (roodaproducts ) at 
production ‘costs lowercthan those at the 
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Sen (inemenone Sid late pr Odi ctisen( Or 
obviously of substitutes in the case 
OPMSPeCHiiic product s.isuch, ase coffee 
Oe pea). 

GA muderie m9 / Aes li). 


Lhe; fundamental principle is to get the product at 
BDO dicta One Co sitismal Owe Gulshan, thatwat ethe centre‘: in 
other words, the labor in the periphery should be cheap 
enough to make the investment (by the centre) profitable. 
The profitability can be assured only if the rest of the 
society can be forced-to PebrOGmMea specific economic Tunction 
Se Ona Celt) peach ea wie DOr elOust he, export.sector',. The 
wacgemna mewn. thesexpont isecator,, therefore, will -be'as 


Omens et neweconomilLe. soclal, and political conditions 


ae lio wert thovebie:s + 


PuasuchaapeGupheralesystem, the major distortLon 
occurs in the unequal or heterogenous development of the 
Dinodi cGy CmEOLeos., BrhiGepEoductivesfTorces sin the export 
sector is well developed; advanced and modern (in the 
UMD anmeeec Ol) aewitivom ltl sa backward. liraditeiona lor 
Lessndevelapedminsthemrest of sthaseconomye( rua Wesectonr):. 
Such heterogeneity in the development of the productive 
Bonrcesetimaintainedepyslieusysten 91s etnescondit lon swhich 


alllows thegexpontescctom- to, bencrit fromucheapltiabour . 
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WeohmunvemOo ror duaierexpansrony Of tie export Sector, an 
ivcertale markets makes = 1s appearance. oince part of the 
Capwraim=ainvested in the export sector is locally owned, 
Dato mo lemplOtirtesOes COr tie local investor Classes. 
Theserelacsess serve as™ conveyor-bpelts, jlatifundists in 
some places, Kulaks in others, comprador commercial 
bourgeoisies, state bureaucracies, etc. The internal 
Harve tei se tnhus=maiiLy based on the demand tor "luxury 


Soodseet Lome these social classes. (Amin, 1974%" 14). 

The social consequence of such peripheral development 
is what Samir Amin termed 'the marginalisation of the 
Massesv = Mareinallsation= involves’: 

a series of mechanisms heterogenous in 

nature which impoverish the masses: 

PpHOVetAwmlantes ater O00) OL smali- agricultural 

producers and cottage industry workers, 

rural semi-proletarianisation and 

impoverishment without proletarianisation 

of peasants organized in village 

communities, urbanisation and massive 

increase of urban unemployment and 

underemployment, etc. 

CATA eee: Oar 5.) 
According to this model, the peripheral economy (based 
Onesectonrsi! Pandecgiemayeeet rid of the comsurartuts on 
Pesedevelopmenteonly uUrrouchetransrorminge ite sce! tment Oma 
self-centered, autonomous economy (based on sectors 2 
and 4). Given the reality of "the present-day world 


economic system, such a transformation is indeed 


extremely sd pric Lt homaccomplish, 
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he sdujelsitelonp tot ysuch! asddalectical, nelatd.onship 
between development and underdevelopment can hardly be 
overlooked. The fact that colonialism has adversely 
affected the development potential of colonized countries 
Sarctow top oriatedeibyichistory.eSimilarnl ys. the: dependency. of 
PhieslD Cision, thes me ticopories ic ountidiesr eCf oir, capita lis itech-— 
nology, and so on) cannot be denied. The argument that 
fund amert ale stiructu nad changes in the LDCs are prerequi- 
sites for their socioeconomic development is more or less 
convincing.) And? yetwthe dependencia theory cannot, be 


acciemied) ins ttysrid etal ls:. 


One ate mpilvais iss Of rcle mt ae ne fT aicstioiiss ta te rth eicciost sot 
others appears to be a common problem with the theories 
of development. Theories of modernization and the depend- 
enc il asstheorye seem tos suffer cequaldy irom: this, problem. 
The functionalist-diffusion theories of development: 


tended to locate the root causes of 
underdeveropment within ethe polity > 
Citiuitiige farrd soe vad fandgreconomic ist nuctunes 
of the developing countries themselves. 
Lack of development was thus associated 
Witheal back of. ‘achievement orlentation. 

i ngpth epic neyio fp ititeind evexl opasieesc.o uniter tes, 
with aylacksof entreprencurtalmopi cic 
waietthid m tehesseconomilcy sieic:tom,) ands with 

thes inp vexibavbit vot meet G4 Cute oT selec. 
and! polsitticall sisrarcmur e's: 

(Mack, 19/42 36-—3 73) 


These theories didenots takewantLomaccount. ecither tne 
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linkages between the developed and underdeveloped countries 
and their effects on the development potential of con- 
temponary B0Gsuelin shops, tthese-theortesslocated)the 
causes of underdevelopment within the underdeveloped 
countries themselves. By ignoring colonialism and neo- 
eolonialism,ethese theories discovered) thenroot causes 

of underdevelopment within the very systems or structures 
they were trying to explain and understand, and thereby 
Weprectivehy shigtedethegresponsibilitysforipovertynonto 
the impoverished” (Mack; «1974: -37). Tosovercome such 
binbernna Luestructunal nobstacles ttogdevelopment; these 
@ieontes emphatically ysusgested the 4idiffusion' jor 
tuanstem Ghywestern steehnolosy, capitalrand ideas;and 


mvs C121 LOns 


ENGnSLNS eas eawr adical sresponse ito jsu@h gan e¢approach, 
Giesgdcpendenclaseheony not.on ky «rejeceed tthe pbasic 
assumptions of the functionalist-diffusion perspective, 
Dipgawecniesd sliLut ve stoo phar sho adecmphasize 5; aihinotelsnore; 
BhePuinteunal) factonssdlherobstacles or iconstraints eto 
development are sought not within the system, but beyond 
it. Constraints are externally imposed and therefore the 
primary need is to rebel against the external forces. 


The dependencia theory, therefore, 
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tends to exaggerate the role of 

external influences and consequently 
downplays the internal obstacles to 

the development of more equitable 
doOMes@remecOonoml ec ,=soOClapeande politica « 
systems. A lessening of dependence on the 
Miadistirattezed wOlhdwrequires iol Ou Ly 
the achievement of better international 
bargains but also improved management of 
focaleresources and sionificant social and 
economic changes within developing 

COU Les 

CEED eho? Denke) 2 


Both of "these"approaches"suffer®firom* limitations: 
Tresdependencrastieoryeis=nomless*idiosyncratic 
for its overemphasis on external constraints or imperial- 
ism/neo-colonialism than the functionalist-diffusion 
BHheemies fore tieirt overemphasis on internal constraints. 
The inadequacy of these theories becomes more apparent 
when they are applied in analyzing the dynamics of change 
Pmeneerurakmesector Or tLo*"comprenendythe problems oft 
rural development. The functionalist-diffusion theories 
seem to apply the same traditional-modern or developed- 
underdeveloped dichotomy to analyze the rural sector. It 
temoraa TE Lona. Dackwarad., and arc hare relaretvemto che 
urban sector. Development, therefore, would require the 
GrEetusSlomeOoretranst crmon =sc fence mrconio Loo veranda ms Kia. 
from the modern urban=sectowecomtnesttLadiutona ey eactar tan 
sectors The traditional —modern dichotomy or economic 
dua lismerltsSethusenreappilaedmateGhesintra-natronal, level . 


ihemimpetuswroreruratedevelopment. therefore, must come 
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BEOtMOul ode met tetseetO be simposed from above. 


COMmeoiemquicect PolieOm rural development. “two dL1setinct 
and yet interrelated trends may be discerned in the 
dependencmda =eheory. One the, ome thand. *hrank=Cand others 
following him) seems to emphasize the existence of a 
metropolis—satellite relationship within the nattonal 
DoOUNdadt yo ete ruLal sector being the “satelltte Yoh the 
(ives ecu Ehemoult plus <rometne agricultural "sector is 
expropriated and appropriated by the urban sector. The 
Laskwetneretore., isttoe destroy this "dependent relation-— 


ship. 


The Samir Amin model, on the other hand, seems to 
esctablishiea Vink between Che rural sector *and *the inter-— 
NVelonvawemetropoOme sey Lawthne Urban export sector. The 
Bunpalesectote provides cheap labor to the urban sector 
whose export industries are established and exploited 
DymCnemmetropol Me sn5.0;eLongmas thesexport sector is 
geared to the need of the metropolis, the rural sector 
ESmbOUndsetomsitter st nomaemaneinald sa tvonmandsrematnmunden— 
developed. Rural development is, therefore, dependent 
upon the destruction of the metropolis-satellite relation- 


ship at the inter-national level. 
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ConstderingeGbe ushontcomings of these theories, a 
new approach is in order which may overcome these draw- 
backs ssHere lh have tried to sketch the basic features 
Orestichtanwapproach.wHowever, it «must .be.emnphasized that 
ingdeveloping the new approach, total rejection of neither 
the dependencia nor the functionalist-diffusion theories 
is intended. The point is to synthesize the stronger 
aopecusmot  thescatwoutheoretical (traditions. Following 
Hoochie? LO. o wat Ceca nabessaidethat ethe present 
endeavor 

(H)rom asmethodological point of view 

wee epresents an attempt to overcome the 
limitations in the study of development 

of each of these two major schools by boldly 
Combining theireperspectives. The highly 
abstract = indeed ahistorical - structural- 
functionalist model of societal evolution 
will be complemented by a Marxist histor- 
Lea Wwiinueporepations of sinternationa | 
processes of development and under- 


development. 
(Hooeve Gem 1976. 5)).. 


There are two sources of constraints on development 
- constraints endogenous to the system and constraints 
exogenous to the system. Development, as conceived of 
here, has both a growth and a distributive dimension, 
that roughly correspond to the? two processes, invotved=— 
horizontal diftterentiationsand = verticaleassimia lation. 
The growth dimension refers) to the productive: aspect of 


development — GNP. permecapita income, etc. Structural 
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an de humct bonadved1 iierentiattion yy up eto: fac ent aimepoint, 

is believed to, contribute positively to growth. +The .other 
dimension refers to the sharing of growth by different 
segments of the population. Sharing presupposes the 
Dagt ici pati onmoterdit fement sou ps, sin st he:sprocesse s.po £ 
Show tineat depamtic ipa tion 41s contingent upon actual or 
penaed Ved sian taadotribu tions -Pattedc ipated on sand! «distri — 
Dito hOnere tepthicmmiiniwal Ly sneinftoncine. Unthatr edistiadbutive 
system that precludes peoples’ full participation -in ,the 
processes of development, not only impairs the productive 
potential of the economy but also generates social and 
poleitivicalia ds scogt emis. gouwchsdiiscon temt, cis: notsconly mot 
conducive to development but may become, eventually, 
another constraint on development. Therefore, internal 
Cometer al itsesame | spilimaiei hyo sthhoseé+that restrict «ihe full 
DAvatevCpat homsOiend hbrerent. segments of the population in 
the developmental efforts and thus preserve or reinforce 
a distributive system that is skewed in favor of a 

det imwietosssect Longpoteet hesypopu lation. Gublturnalyvalues as 
wWelwlewas eso.c Lal, teconondc sand) ‘polbiticalpinst 1Ghuti ons sane 


Ehesrcomponentissocd) the ain ternal «constrain mabnice. 


The tex vermnals-conis. train tt imat mise eComnisiss Sy Ole ate 


adverse effects of the relationship between the developed 


and «evedo ping scountriesson the economics, of the latter. 


The interaction on the national level may take the form 
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OLpptrade,= capital and- technology transfer: or'even® exchange 
of ideas and knowledge. Interdependence among nations is 
obvious; however, such interdependence becomes a source 
OLeexternatmconstraint) only when’ it- is nottisymmetrical. 
Part of the external constraint matrix may become so fused 
Wiuchasoneraspectcsron "ther ainternal fconstraint matrix that 
it may become difficult to separate them empirically, if 
Mote also, analyolveamly. Dhet interpenetration of ‘che 
iivcernanl lacs” structure “ands that ‘of the external metrop- 
ioe oes CaAsSe min pDOlniL MOStevisible and = both analytical— 
ly and empirically separable aspects of external constraint 
Mtcrisce ane technology. and capital’ transfer (broadly 
speaking, foreign aid) mechanisms and asymmetrical trade 
relatLonshitp © in other® cases, external” constraints are 
wimosts inmvernalizeds or become part of? the’ internal 


COMSAILW SNe mele teal xX - 


Thus, sources of underdevelopment are both internal 
and external; however, since most of the external 
Constr ainticsaneslamternalizged: 4 oriare fused with internal 
constraints, development efforts should be directed 
primarily. toe thee systiem,*@not® out sidie® the. system.*® Destruc— 
tion of the metropolis-satellite relationship does not 
necessarily imply revolt against the metropolis or 
abolishings capitalism, ebutererormingathose aspects of 


the internal structure through which the mechanisms of 
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"dependency tworkeelhesinternal structuralGfactorstare, 
therefore, more important than the external ones; 

agents of imperialism within the system deserve more 
attention than imperialism per se. The energy of 
development strategists, therefore, should be directed 
moremtomthe iantvernaleconstraintss MAlbeit;Ganstunder= 
seandinegsorethewexternal constraints, their character and 
iMpacteewillPundeubtedlyscontribute* to - atbetter! tinder -— 


Standine*ohsthetdynamicstolL,internalévariables« 


Rural development, according to this approach, means 
MroeGeasineMDEOdUcCtIVitCyoin@thetruralesectortalone@with 
aeneaslibhewensurine@equitaplesdistribution°of wealth* 

SU CeCREInmeEhe Gontexteoue the rural sectormtacecess tor and 
control over land (not necessarily ownership) determines, 
penerally@epeakings oneuseparticipationvinithe? processes 
Grmpeoduetion@and?)the@share* or the@wealth®produced, the 
land tenure system plays a vital role in rural develop- 
ment. A land tenure system that negates the principle of 
equdtyuorediscourageststructtral Sand functional dift-— 
Menem atroleDy, COUGeIt hatin social eseCOmOms Curaidmpalic 1 
cal power, may be regarded as an internal constraint on 


development or dysfunctional to development. 
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LatdesGesi0 Gms Sa spidima rly a, means: through which 
attempts are made to reform the 'dysfunctional' aspects 
of the land tenure system. However, since dysfunctional 
land tenure system is characterized by the concentration 
OfereCOnon ice SOG aie and political ijpowem ins they samer role 
incumbents, land reform entails changes in the broader 
Dow eters Gr icliurer.s slneichissisense.,s land reform may be 
mecardeds assiauchanyuence to, the power structure. in.adl ats 
tine ehidimnensionsiy economic. social and. podditical...In 
Oahens words. ite ws.ba, means jot social, changes. and. since 
in developing countries agriculture is often predominant, 
Pande remormpiuse One. ot jthen major, means,,of initiating 
social change. As any other measure of social change, 

Gus yiilami cise are. determined by so. many factors — cultural, 
Sores OtlosiGeec wdidespoO Liutec alt. Forces, .botih <externad 
anidarLoier na estos thessyetem ianteract..to decide, the, out— 
Come Ona Sich ex fortis, .oteisocial, chamee.. [ne texternatl 
forces, arising out of the dependency of the developing 
Gountrrives,: ini mostiicases wwornk, throughs internal 


Src outa L/nsteutu Gihonads element s.. 


Thes ad niternal. andisext ennals force sssinternact ingsonsyLand 
Geform Cor.e more: bRoadkyas sociale Ghance )ssimedide,. among: 
Oth eis. seth evic Las Sissi UGti nema neeniie Tr tetle Go mees,s pDilie aiies.o 
the sorce: .throushewhionmext enna le Lonces, may Ye. channeled.) , 


political elites, peasant consciousness and organization, 
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Soc LOGULEUralm=vyalices=and the™character@or=interration 
between the urban and the rural sectors. The schema 
iscanecOmrrecatelLand=rerorm= —movementsS=as part or the 
processessOf (SOGCLlal=change having both internal and 
external interacting forces, may be summarized as follows: 

Comin oepanetcular LUCethere=exists-what “may=be 
Scolctwmoamercacce toOnd!nmrelrattVelyeritcid.  social+structure. 
The land tenure system, being an interdependent part of 
Enes proader Soctabr= structures also demonstrates*some 
Peradittonais features, most ™notably;"concéntration"of£ 
landholdings and asymmetric tenancy arrangements. 

CriyPiiere=are=iIndividuals = andyor groups who"™benefit 
from this traditional social structure and therefore seek 
Comcecainwit. | nesespravileged individuals or “groups, by 
VilgGuUwemOrmsCheti#COonubLOLTOVer tne MOSt™=vital productive 
PesOunc c= = andmeeconstrtute. the power=structure™=or, 
atrernately.s cane sieniricantlhy*™int kuence the power 
Souwecucemi ns LOGS. 

(iii) Since =the economies of underdeveloped countries 
are characterized” by dependency™= having” a“metropolis= 
satellite relationship with the economies of the 
developed industrialized countries, the power structure 
of the* LDCs is*reinforced*by*the power Strueturesor the 
developed countries. In other words, the metropoles have 
An InbLerest =. Ma tiloatninem bnew Gerad ttoualesoctal SUGue— 


ture in the developing countries. 
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GuyDacA nN aelte na tbonelo lr themtrad i twvonal “social 
SGtuwetunetthereLore “involves an> alteration of ‘the 
metropolis-satellite relationship. The metropoles, as a 
consequence, may react to structural changes in the 
satellites. However, the type and degree of their reaction 
will differ® accordin sg? to® their’ perceived= interest or 
their stake in the changes concerned. Such reaction 
rormse hea most Umpomtant ‘exitternal@tiorce to =the dynamics 
of social. change in LDCs. However, the metropolis-satellite 
He sith onishiipee oncemestablished, is "'internalized' and, 
Bieime LOreywatne adverse: torcesvarising out of such 
relationship, are manifested through elements within 
Uheeisystem,. suchivas, *hercliass’ structure=- andi the politi-— 
cal elites. 

iqjeNewmoba'ectivyemeconomie, ‘social®@and’ political 
conditions emerge that produce intensified stress on 
theatsaditaonal structurek®eThese-“stréess¥ factors” 
SOnSslLucutemthersdinternal,forees«o£t changes e* 

Gijetihete aseaechancevintther dominant *values and 
Enegtraditdonativatuestare  questionedtandtfina lly?" being 
replacediby newyoneseslesstin accord ’with*the traditronal 
seructurer! 

(vii) T'ThereSis@precipatineseventsorecompination 
of personalities and events (the catalyst) which initiate 
(andoraactel erate) ithesRdicintesration of stheMold™social 
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CAs) Muli cmp bocescmot changes snowballs. through 
PREM aOceocmormwlatmMvrda leicallomicumukative, causation’ . 

Gime elhbeumoyvyement Ls Onrecanized and channeled in a 
Diaale l aumedunec tLOnmeD ws persons sOLecroups able, to take 
advantage of the new sitiewet dere Pe 

(x) The outcome of the movement depends on the 
gnterpMaysbetween thewintensity of the internal forces 
GeweODpweceivenmeconomic. social, and political conditions 
emo eo See Wwe CimLUL@ramevauues ) atid, the forces external 


to the system. 


This new approach, thus, seeks to adopt a balanced 
Guplook to theswhole,question of social change in the 
developangoecountries. lis aim is to integrate the major 
GiiictasmOtmouhbeurunct tonalist—-ditfusion approach and that 
of the dependencia theory. Change may be initiated by 
Borcessinternal stojthe system (class struggle, value 
Coie Gee wene liclous. opolitical movements, etc.) or 
Sequeira ManOLacsm Gon onmial domination, inilow of foreign 
Gapital, technology and economic and cultural ‘imperial— 
Let eeCiMmiloriv waobDetaches. (OT Constraint setoschange 
Maye Demincerna lar (ciheaccmetrictune je po Mi turcalme late s.. 
traditiona levalics weectcrs) mo tle xtteria ll vainduceqmuecol— 
omicydependency, military domination). External con— 
Strain 6. aremocnera livainterna lized. ic. the yeact 


throughs tfomces sinternalsto the system, although in 
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ewGLememca ses =siiema y =take une —Lorm sof edirect "threat 

Ever nemmatropolmice "ue sto “such ™ internalization’ Sof 
extcrnak Constraints, efforts *of "change “should be “directed 
nNOLtemelOombnc silternial sources "Ol Conrstraints than "to “the 


external ones. 


(and vecorirens stiduced/planned social ™change, that 
seeks to alter the land tenure system to ensure economic 
growth as well as socioeconomic equality. The success 
or otherwise of land reform is determined by the inter- 
DUaAv~mOmeroOLces sror sand "acqinse the planned chances. "Since 
Someoera aon sor tiem tand "tenure system, particularly “in 
the context of the developing countries, entails changes 
Mm@Mire sDLOadcer  SOcroOpO litical Structure, the -strugple 
for ‘change may be intense involving “forces at the 
societal evel SA S"dysfinettonal “Land tenure system 
provides the material, objective basis for land reform, 
auawmiite si ineerprayvor forces decide "its character and 


outcome and mode of implementation. 


(Co) pica ia lewo memOrerc ice D hesel) ts. Way. 


Vand wretorm, therefore. tls noe simply a, measure oO 
be implemented either by development planners or by the 
pO ricy, makers. "Une ticmconte tor Ceveloping. COUNtmLeS, 


anrdueicenOteroiny "a epsitrerepa IlmsOurcemor wealth, ‘but also 
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ambaciceOrenOlliicalepowetwandmsocialsaprestige. ~Con— 
SequeniLywmeconcentrationmorslandholdingesimplies.sgenerally 
Speake meuOtmomlvethesconcentratian of economic. wealth; 
DiimEaksOmuna tO EmpOLiu Leave poOwermandssoGlalasbtatusasLand 
BeLOumemchereLore se impliessagychange notponly .ingthe 
dictr but lOnmoOLeweaLtuhsandyincomesbuty alsouinethevdis= 

Eel DUE tOuUmOumSOclalwandeapollvicalwpoawer. LherelLorne «sland 
reform is conceived of as’a process involving economic, 
Rommel ea [mandeseocnoGuLtUural tractors .etheyincidence,of 
concentration of landholdings and asymmetric tenancy 
arrangements with all their repercussions on the system 
OmEepLOductilonsand distribution aresthe  ~economic i£Lactors 
BEbatesetve as a rationale or objective ~conditions for 

land reform. However, the mere presence of these objective 
material conditions do not necessarily lead to the 

Pyke ttonsand,OGsimplhementation of jland ,.reform »prEcgnams. 
Nor these conditions determine exclusively the type or 
character of the land reform programs that may be 


id Goa, t.ed,. 


Insofaraas sland reform ,entada ls ohanges sinethe power 
SsernucEUGe sor ~ tat tempismuto, modify the ¢economic basis of 
polities’ eCPassons 9695.0, -0e Oye Ga SGU mG Saeoee DOs ete GEL 
gharacter involving epmemeni veoh rec ee roups: = Gl waGihe 
political telites, sihespnowensnoldens yoi thessoctety.; 


Withewhomyplbilesethetulitmatevaut hority oto winitiate and 
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IMoOLenentoOmr and peLrormse(Liny@ tne tandlordass who -aresthe 
privileged in the existing land tenure system and, 
enerecore. —=standmetor LoOsesmoste in= the event of successful 
tTHphementationwsorsthes land *reftorms* and? (iii) the*peasantry, 
WhOmatecmtnemiicended= pDenetLoiarie snes n= the context of 
Cevenoping cOUnNtLE Les. =the landtords=—» those™ who own Vand 
Dura omiOt=pnysieatrryework on land =—"may-be included ”in 
BUCmCAne ZOnYsOtmpDOLLCtcalmenttess lias, = nowever, adoes not 
Pye menace Lana rOnraseare=polttical e@lites>=or*that 
emoOtLteveateesatesuare Landlords." Le™means™that*most 
Si mene ranavordseare also political elites and that the 
political system as a whole is dominated by landed 
iieerest se Ltemayy= therefore, be concluded*™ that’ tand 
Pevcotimainvolves tworpraincipal eroups.: (a) the political 
Serre see ang (p)"thespeasantry. [he dynamtcs*or tand 
Geo rie Losec hatacters -tnitlation=and@implementation — 
Home tLeLMined,. LE Mays bpewargued, -by* the” interaction of 
une seutwoOmeprincipalesroups. LThestask=is*to critically 
analyze the role of these two groups in the dynamics of 
land reform in selected developing countries. This being 
the prime objective, the present study proposes to 
investigate the following pertinent issues: 

(a) the land tenure system in selected developing 
Ee0untries- elhnes®obD, ectivewin tnis instance 15 to determine 
how far the land tenure systems in the sample countries 


are characterized by defective features - (i) concentration 
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of landholdings, and (ii) asymmetric tenancy arrangements. 
A land tenure system characterized by these two features 
may be considered as an ‘impediment’ to socioeconomic 
dewenkopm emtwn Uae, 95. b976S"8LBRD, @b9/5s..1EO, 1975); 
and, Gonusequentily ,~aprovide tihe rationale ,for sland reform. 
If the land tenure systems of the sampled countries are 
DOUlLGmUOEDe ach awac Femi Zed... uto paasiubs td nia. pextent »,.by 
concentration of landholdings and asymmetric tenancy 
arrangements, it may be concluded that the material 
e@biective conditions efor land, reform exist..im -these 
countries. 

(b) Major land reform measures undertaken in the 
sample GOuntiur Les would be eritically sanalyzed,.; The -punmpose 
is to examine how far these land reform measures were 
Simeduat pnealizineg  uhe jeconomic yand, social goals ,(oft 
increasing agricultural productivity and reducing dis- 
fate Deora ei Le.Cilateiuiatgs) Madi ge bO.t Rew es apaimaryt ly apolitical , 
goals (e.g., earning legitimacy, consolidating power, 
etc.). A land reform program aimed at realizing the 
economic and social goals is termed a "genuine" or 
bretormaGive,sslLand snetoum; while one <a i med eatiene ater Zi ney, 
expisicilti Lyi’ $04 -imp dai Gist ys politica baoo als sao slemmed 
Lpall tative. in, determining tthe wharactermsoteethes Land 
Getorm apGogtam,athree scone vardablesiwillLibe considered : 

Gi) ew thespercentagesot. themruralepopulationsaftected 


DymCiemlanderetorm: 
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Cer ymene=mpercentavemo.: theeagcricultural? band affected 
D¥Sthewlandererorm:s and 

Clit Ne =i atuhorOm=eproposed landecething to the 
average farm he. 
Two essentially interrelated assumptions are made here: 
CHMmoamrandm=reloOtm procram=thnatearpects aw substantiar 
percentace= Or the=rural=poptulation sa substantial-per=-— 
Cenuagcceorerne arr teulrural=tand= and keeps: the’ ratiovot 
Hand cetling and=thewaverage=tarm size” at~aVlow* bevel, 
Pasmaw ec beatere potent lal on realizing» thefunderlying social 
anaweconomicee oats: sande (ii) that*®these*core-variables 
anadmsocioeeonomic= development are*interrelated= In*other 
wenads, cthese-variablesedo indicate, "in’a broader sense, 
SEiemeharactler sor Am lanceretorm= program. =Lts"thererfore, 
Pormmowsmtenatea pDaligaarive land reform would not affect a 
Suvstantiatepercentagc=OLr tne rural@=population,*or a 
Sunstantaatepercentage=oLrethe acricultural® land. ©The 
PacLOmoOreTandmeecitangetomthe* averages tarm=size* will also 


bewnigher in such™*eases® 


Usine@thesecs crvteria,=thersamples countries willbe 
classified into two groups (i) one experiencing reforma- 
tive land retorm, and» Ciiyechnes othermexpertencings paltia— 


CiverlandereLtorm. 


chor details —Sseeuchapter «LV. 
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(Cig l heinexte step sis 1to) critically analyze .the 
Eekacivesuole of the gpoliittcadl elites sand jpthegpeasantry 
inmthe sland tretiorms ) >Since tthe Jstudyeis based ton 
Sseicondaryrdata sal thavesfollowed,»the»followineg course. 
Themchanaatenuorethe politiced elites in each of the sample 
countries will be nent edna Df the, Gcharacter of *the 
pObtttes geekites does not differ fundamentally from the 
countries that experienced reformative land reform (in 
this case, Mexico) to the countries that experienced 
pabkvative: Landaretorms git fwillpbe fargcued+that.»the 
Vimwtabluenpokbaicalkelinescansghardly explainytheywecharacter 
GumlLandmrerormyeConseqatentlyjsitewill besarguedethat-it 
is the peasantry (i.e., peasant organization and move- 
ment) that determines the character of a land reform 
pLuacnan: 

(d)eThenefores,Pthesroleyvof-peasanteradicalismsin,the 
Mextrcangland#retormewillgbecanalyzedygfrom anwhistorical 
perspective. It will be argued that the reformative 
eiacractermouethesMexicaneland seformacan besexplained 
Mores enuitrullyaingterms of@peasanteradicalasmothan in 
Eermspotetheacharacterecipitsepoliaticalyedites. 

(e) Finally, various theories explaining the 
obstaclesp(eithers psychologicalsorystructural) stoi peasant 


organization and movement in the context of developing 


*iForadetatis, seeachaptery yi. 
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countries swill.~bescenitically examined « The objective sin 
Ghis) instance, Ls sto pt hrow  tsome ibicht onthe «structural: 
factors that may explain, broadly speaking, the lack of 
peasant, Organization tand movement in most ,of ithe 


developing countries. 


(vi) Methodology 


(1) The sample: Five developing countries have been 
ehosen tio thes tsudyyetiwo, brom latin wimerica tand sthree 
from South Asia. The selected Latin American countries 
GUAGS paaseueMencd GOssards.C oLombitasp wittl ¢ thet selfected pSouth 
Asulamwac OUiiinl essaGSAGS)) ganerseindday, ~PPakietan anid:»sBangladesh. 
Although a certain degree of arbitrariness is often 
das cern ble sing ranyisselLect ion sof sample , cin ethiss: case 
BWOniLact OGG lave. manoraumlarmiy been sataiken <intio, considera 
Eons jo make, the esitudy «sene yale enough: toy cover Land 
reform issues and problems of those countries that have, 
in the process of land reform movements, experienced 
Supsivam tid nanurale unresti ands valodenge «(Mexico jen andicthose 
countries where land reform is generally pursued through 
constitutional/legal- means \¢indi-al, Bangdladesh)y. Ithas 
adis on i ntiended, to. cover) coun tae ssiwhenesracu tel ypo pau ation 
pressure has made land reform not only a paramount issue 
bil te shatsy ima dies it hesrquiesitss o nero fe lands ediuis tributeton,9 tine the 


liinenalaisense ma anwsa lmostarabsundaproposition (Bangladesh, 
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lndilayegandecounuglesuwhere,iduestoglackwof actiitesapadpula= 
Lions pressuge anadworgavatlabibity@otfiyet unutthized hand, 
PandgrvedistributionWis@nottonlytatviabletiproposition; 
DUGEnay ontLenmtake thegtorm ofPcolonizationa (Colombia; 


andg@to@amtlessertextent yeMexi¢o). 


Moreover ,atnevySouth Asian tande@thethatineAmerican 
COUNT mM tesSs, Pitiwcertcamnerlespects, fLormetwotdistinet 
Capegories, @AlUMor themishare certain chardeteristics. 
Their land tenure systems seem to have certain common 
BOaGUreSmE pati tculanl| yemconcentragion cielandholdings 
and asymmetric tenancy arrangements. Land reform as a 
policy issue seems to constitute a central element of 
Bheinedeyelopment ehports PRuralvunnrestyein varying 
degrees, can be observed in all these countries. Never- 
theless, the South Asian and the Latin American countries 
VipeLieteEiceOP a POpUlatrongsizepdensityaqiapopulation, 
pepecapltameaincecomesmeLrural-urban distribution ofwpopulatdion, 
generalm@level lore ecconomicidevelopment > sandGsovont hTheir 
politacatehistorytastwelllSasupresent form of political 
SERUGCcuULresmalLsomdiireraconsiderg bd yw Lieven Nsom dmb ctmarn 
termssofGsocicculturalevaluestandtreligiousibebietse 
These differences will provide the opportunity to study 
thesdynamiecsvore] andeuecformhundermvaryiangaconditdons and 
inetitttional settings, therebyigivinegwaecomparative 


perspective to the present study. 
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@O)eCpenattonalizattonsotekeyeconcepts and) variables: 


Gijebandmenelonrm: slhe Cerm i land retorm has “been 
interpreted in a bewildering variety of meanings. Some 
used itwany ag broadgsense, Cogrefer.to,anyy changes in’ the 
land tenure system as well as any program that aims to 
DeOrtealice, OLrmimprovewtheedinstututionaletramework. of 
Ae ce nacODv Low) wht le wothersetrieds to,restrict 
Phea terme tOstelberarposstructural changes, in the, Land 
PenuLems yolenmotlweauWartuner 1969: Alexander,,19/4)...4t 
is in the latter sense that the term has been used here. 
Lander elorl wiustbice sense, areterssto, publicly ~sponsored 
Onansescmineciesexistinvecharacter,oreland,ownershipswith 
SeavicCwWweLOMeLD ect la moremequitable dastribution ofsincome, 
wealth and power. Land reform may involve: 

(Capmecomplulsoryetakeroversot landwby,thesstate, 

CDi O Mest Oeelan dL. © rd.s.. 

(CHmUisial i veEwit hMeepantida Reconpensa tion. and 

Ci menccus cathe OneOLetheswlandm=inwsuch a way as to 
ensure more wider and equitable distribution of the 


DEegducesotu thes Vand ethane perore.. 


Land reform may be redistributivist, in which case 
the State sells, rents or may just give away the acquired 
bands {for privates culeivationwinasma ulereinitss than 
hitherto;) or. vit mayebescollectivist ewhere,theylandsis 


PArMedejOLNt bis. O nic banoeretinitie ethane hit herto’, 
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SVCmeresmpDrPOcUCe=siaread, =~througn cooperative, collective 


Omestave: Parnm inyg'. 


Pand rerorm,. “so secouceived, is iby je inl cite, batt 
equalizing policy’. lt may contribute to growth (economic 
cal) Divi suomi tiary etirust "1s "LoO-reduce poverty and 
Pecmominedqualrty (social secoals "Success or failure 
of a land reform program may be determined in terms of 
the realization or otherwise of these social and economic 
goals. However, in the context of the present study, a 
more fundamental distinction is made between ‘genuine or 
reformative' land reform where the attainment of the 
social and economic goals is both the manifest and 
UrTeentearuncerons Of tne proeram> and = pal lratvive land 
reform where the latent function of the program is to 
scimeve some other ObD),/eECtCiVe, “Strch "as, “Consolidation “of 


DOW, ecole bog Mivimacy Or "popular -SuppoTr t™ 


Git) hand "tenure Syocet ete Cermerdaiacen tre 


system refers to the institutional framework (both legal 
and supra-legal or traditional) that regulates the rights 
OLrPmaccess “bo” andwutiim Zattoo not, er anderd ceramept Od UC mie 
resource. By resulating *the richts®ot eaccess= to land, 

the land tenure system shapes not only the pattern in 
Witciechrorrrmr rt sO tm hander ematrs LT touted. elu t at sO tire 


dominant soctetal values: Two elements of the -Lland 
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tenure system commonly labeled as impediments to socio- 
economic devel opmentharesofeiparnticulary relevance for, the 
present study: concentration of landholdings, and asym- 


metric tenancy arrangements. 


Gomelentiratitione@ ote lands referise t oratmiitwation sin 
Witte agslarge BmounTre offascricultunal’ band tiss controlled 
by a few people while the vast majority are left with 
Pott letatarmilandpeehen social isienitdicance’ of anf unequal 
Chast Diled onwion Miands naiyley augy i romicsioc let ya toi iso cdeta, 
dependiney ontisuch tha citioir siraisi the?l sizes ofaithesilabor 
forecene tiepiquant ity tandeiquaititiys off lanid®, «ies sidizies of 
the urban-industrial sector, and the level of technologi- 
cal development. In the developing countries, where 
populations pressure om and dis usualdiy> highi,o the urban- 
Pieatustire atlarseciao teenlasaria Cities capacity tol'absonb eurpilus 
Mure po pmwlation . andmwhe res ac cieisiss tioe amd’ its? vittialll for 
best Cais ante y,mweconcentrat ony o fe andes hassal particularly 
detrimental affect on socioeconomic development. In this 
Sigua yee tworeactions® witliiibe tusedi gt olmanalyzes land 
concentra tion): 

Caja Gind) Index otadand, concent rattoner dane dvscuss ing 
thes issue 10f) unequadedisitirdibutd ongiotediand, “mositiauthors 
have referred to the Gini index, although the variables 
used to arrive at the Gini index are seldom noted. Lack 


of, detailed information on the pattern of land ownership 
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inmetiesiivye@counlLives will) not permit mee to® construct 
Cem Giti~eindeeroretand= concentration myself. I shall, 
therefore, use the Gini index as’ reported by other 
auenorse= lines Gini= indexes particularly hell prul® to 
compare various countries with reference to land 
concentration. However, the indexes reported for various 
countries are for different years and are based on 
diftrerent data ‘sources and procedures. This, unfortunately, 
Wott init! cOmparapidaty ‘of tnes result s- forydifferent 
SouUmertes, i nustoner shou ldreber Cautious in’ makin? ‘cerner= 
alizations simply on the basis of such indexes. 

GD) Pat term ote distribution jot Wand “ownership :? While 
Cine index*wilt be more’ wseful’ to’ compare different 
Counter Les on’ the basis» of aand® concenttation, data” on 
Eefes patterns of digeripubion of*land’ ownership may. 'provide 
aebetrer® picture of Land concentration within® ar civen 
eountry. tMtntthis» respect. data such’as.aréa of farmland 
owneds by thes uwpper='20 ‘per>cent of @the® populations or, 
aurernately., by the WVower 20 per’ cent® of- the population’ 
areawoL tarmiland = beloneine to® bie? landWord sor? smaild 
peasants, “ete 3S will®'be weed’ Acain ,@datal for™ different 
eountries® will= won oceasion=* bes fore “diirerent® years. 
An effort will be made, whenever possible, to present 
two datasets) for each “country, one’set for the» period 
preceding and another set for the period following the 


land’ reform progran. 
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A tenancy arrangement has been termed asymmetric 
wihenweLt liste hariaictie relzied: ebiy : 

(a) high land rent. There seems to be a general 
consensus among development planners that a rent in 
exc asc sO temo Olipen icient) iotenphe jorvroduce’ (orn “aLt's value )ivof 
eiemba nds. wi ieh WA lander nse xc ess Fo SE OMpericeniti is 
Mexo mbps Gant. Sehowevens thits!tis Tai verys crude method ato 
determine the ‘'excessiveness' of land rent. It assumes 
that land rent is always determined by the value of the 
Dacodu Gem. sane ehanGd,seand sthat, Widiveh pkand.dren tisits valways 
icxplowltabive. Nei themais true tin allatcireumstances. 
As Clark and Haswell (1964) have pointed out, land rent 
momen, iit lwvenced ib yathebvsocrak’ twa lwe eof bhand 2 When 
Doss Gsisiton fouerland? tseitighby t\valwediesociably, tom stcontrol 
overmeland may Senhance gone 's Ipowerisor sahelp sone to “gain 
DOMltercaiworkicempyaVirtbue Of control over the peasants 
WO Dun hon mule Land. a. and anenmtiinay tbe ehich « Inmtswah 
cases, high land rent does not necessarily indicate 
exploitation in the economic sense. Nevertheless, in the 
absence of more satisfactory and elaborate information, 
such data has been used to indicate the asymmetry of 
Lenancyiapeanvements BGC fail ait welo 7 4issGri fri nel 9 ae. 

(b) Insecurity of tenure. Most frequently the 
absence of any written contract between the landlord 
and themtenantitis: Gitedm@as @thesomiytindicatongom tusecur— 


tive, temirey Dawa tommguhe minsecur ity lof teenuire jis 
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perhaps most fragmentary because, firstly, terms of 
tenancy are seldom written or precise, and secondly, 
relevant laws and regulations are of little use since 
Bheyeatecuesekdion= practiced by the *landlondsor enforced 
byarcovernments = (Lade)insky 19/7 2 Griffin, 1974) Such 
daita , *theretiore will "be wsed' with great® cauttion “and 
efforts will be made to check the data from two or more 
sources. 

Cyeihempracticemote, treet Labor by the tenant for 
the landlord. Various studies have provided useful 
iweoriatlonwom tne extent of free 1elaborvalitenant “is 
meciticc edeetouwrender stow the slandlord= in variouws'Horms. 
However, information ‘on free “labor is ‘more ‘thorough for 
MLcm lsat Ome mem Careet name st heesSouthn Acien countries “(C£. 


Peder eLO7is-teStavenhacen’.*.1970's*Barraclough, “1973')". 


ny general, ‘data on asymmetric tenancy arrangements 
Sremtatner tragmentery. Thererore’,? wit-h-‘a’ view "to 
complement such data, efforts will be made to present, 
whenever available, data on the following aspects: 

(a )sthewincitden cet ot tenancy inetcthettsamp ler count ores $ 

Gh) *patite rn! ‘0 Pincome?d fsitribu tlion fn, thet rural 
S.2'C GOs 

Ce Sidvstrtbutionwot anstitut vonate'credd t-tanone 
dittervent ‘farming: croups (e.2e., what percentages of 


ened tawent sto ibigwlandholderseorecmall: Larmers), and 
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Cd) musenot Srertilizers and hightyieldine varieties 


Gitano fas CGC. Shoamomo ad iauherent alarming orouns. 


Toe iScee Clad.en Gdsac laUsasiichedat a walon oewinih ptbat ,on 
Dan Gminel) (iw 1 Sect mit LOL shenamcy anduatireec, Labor ,. will 
help provide a more comprehensive picture of the asym- 
MebinvypOteelenancysannangements yin. the countries, under 


study. 


Gilad) anomie caleelt Ces selhe political lelite is 
Considered yin theistudy as some of the principal actors 
in the dynamics of land reform, the other being the 
peasantry. The political elite is composed of those few 
who, as the incumbents of strategic power roles, exercise 
poweGOon ube hah lot sthe many. However, «departing from 
the familiar Lasswellian idea, the term as used here, 
exacuidesmt heseeintonmalowseldtes. lt jretens specifically 
Comincumbent.s sof soformal ispositions sincluding leaders 
of the government, members of legislative assemblies at 
various levels, high ranking government bureaucrats and 
teqaders 90, spol cals pant les a Data spentailning eto seach ot 
these specific categories of elites are not available 
bor al WeGhescountriiesmunderms tid Vee Liege Goren bigoads 
eenerali datakand Vinthormathionsonmpe Liii Ga lac lmites as 


Suc awit LpewuSsed., 


Giv weliempeasantuy.; plimganaly zing sthe ixural 
Sector. rarstundamental Idiiistinction “iss made ybetween: 

Gp landlords sewhor do noteiwomle phystcall yconmland, 
Duiigeo wget heyeland sandesiaghenetone » hawel a erightist o fits 
produce painieehisigsense.s Kand Wordsitconst itute ca privileged 
POW ehOneWwila Greesdie nts eihlelgo'c Gupanitis sof sa spiarte cular croke 
Ones ¢ He eOreaecOsl eis aw isle fPommeralac Las s fdie pends: «ipon tthe 
extent of their sharing common interest(s) vis-a-vis 
BicenactloRrSs sot yproduction. (ihe plandlordis j itherefore,+ in 
aor east € rote CO Ivecitaly ejay .f toonsitibtiwute\a “class, <and:, 

Gb)set heyip earsan try. whic hi Mus!) rconcei ved «of here: :as) fa 
Scissor Owes ~rdilirerentiated ~intomcentaimiotherrmrolkes - 
small farmer, tenant, sharecropper, squatter, serf, 
BUuGalmurOLeLaArI ate wetcnmnaci OL these roles has-certain 
rights and obligations vis-a-vis the factors of produc- 
tion (land being the major one). These rights and obliga- 
tions are socioculturally defined and, therefore, may 
Veo venlierd etiaiiol seit Ome So Cele tly at Opes ocsety, ori from ttiimes to 
thime.4 Dhesicommon menominator <~ofyraldswthese roles) :— 
subsumed under the term peasantry - across time and 
Dalracies) fisy phy siica lg esha bore ions lands, tlnejihiisiisense.e ehe 
peasantry is distinguishable from the landlord. Against 
theslandlord,;. the mutuadsveexciusivesecatleconyeoleroles 
is thaithiof ithe surmall gpmotet ari ath esuhe:tincumbentisein avi ne 
Nommunaie rave htisystopelamdeeat all JP aih eve paritdicd patt eg wa tih 


their wabo re fine the) production) machineny whose capital, 
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On amelie Colony adm nis tration, ssproduct’.. andssurplus iwalue 
aresicion tiooliled iby jahernliandowners oil herothere roles, 
imcluded Wns ithe? categor yjiofeipeasants. falls in between 
theses tiwor mutialllty gexcivrediv.e folie «set's; ini "terms! of 

Uhemar Iposielon sy is=4i-vVis sthel actors; ofy production, 
organization, administration and surplus value. Therefore, 
their forming a class depends on the degree of their 
actual or perceived alienation from these processes and 
insituuments) chi iproduetionewWnder certain.circumstances 
they may form a class. So the peasantry is not treated 
asiee Foilasssebut taisttal sole eset thawing: the potentiality of 
becoming and acting like a class under certain socio- 


Clunimimiae a tandyiid stomical foprmcumnstancest. 


The peasantry, as noted earlier, is divided into 
various categories (small peasants, sharecroppers, 
Gena mts),. ae r ipssoive tar Lats, 4tcr. i tranditsince sthesstudy is 
concerned with the role of the peasantry, it might be 
argued that it would be more comprehensive if the roles 
of all these categories of peasants could be analyzed 
separately on the assumption that their interests and 


level of participation in reform movements may differ. 


Often the srnuraltsectongis echasstitved sinaterms cof 
ownership or non-ownership of land resulting in similar 


categories of people-big landlords, small peasants, 
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sharecroppers and landless agricultural laborers. These 
SuOuUpselavino dircerentwanounts Of Vand’ or? no® Vand? at 
all) at their disposal presumably would react different- 
ivyeCO" anys peasant= Movement... such a- classification’ has 
been" frultrulity used by*variofiis authors tom analyze the 
relative roles of these groups in peasant movements. 

Eric Wolf analyzed the dynamics of the Russian Revolution 
following such a classificatory scheme. In analyzing the 
Chinese=Revoluttons'tMac Wse-tung followed a similar 
approach. However, because of lack of detailed data on 
the selected countries, and because of the secondary 
Mami TrenOtmtie presen teastudy., Le could not use such a 
elassiticatory sehene,, However.” considering the fact 

Biate apart: rom the sland Vords’," the* other? catiesoriles are 
often overlapping and interchangeable, the classificatory: 
scheme used here may also be considered relevant and 
wobehwhale.e NeventneVesis,.*thet limitations’ of ‘such an 
approach in intensively analyzing the complexities of 
peasant movement should be borne in mind while consider- 
icone conclusions ot this study.=- Unfortunately the 
literature does not provide detailed information specific 
poweach? of these categories. Even if ‘such data is avail-— 
able, it? seems’ that’ ,7Hin- thet context® of* developing 
countries, “these distimerions= anoney thie peasantry are 
oreLimnmited practicalv sient ticance” I het ismali® peasants, 


tenants, and sharecroppers are not always, in reality, 
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threendastiunctwcatesories ,Wbuterathertthree role@sete 
that are highly interchangeable. The same peasant is 
sometimes a tenant, sometimes a sharecropper and some- 
fimes@evensawpettyentandlord’ rénting asportionsof his 
land to others. Often a peasant may assume these roles 
Concurmuentlyyebeinekastenant Gnvrelationetoe -onegsa 
SnaGecnoppermtinarelatvonatom@another wand aeaktandtorditin 
CLeobleataones toast. Jeanothers Thempedsantryts.therefore;*may 


be treated as a single category. 


(Soevacamcource and Limitations 


The present study is based on a content analysis of 
data and materials from the following sources: 

(a) covernmentepublications! (ever; nationaltdéevelop- 
Menieplansyeandestatisticalmreportss 

(byt bookss andWarticlesuby independent authors; 

Ce) epubpldcatitonstotavarious + reséarch®organizations 
(erec.,eUhat, OLethe@bandsTeéntretCentertat®the University 
of Wisconsin, Latin American Studies Centre at the 
Uiivercityeoreliverpooiy andpEehésMichigane@ostate University 
AStane studies) Center) ssand 

(d) research reports and materials published by 
such internattwonal organizations as the United Nations, 
the World@Bankelinternatdonal LaboreOrcanizationy “and 


thee@Food and@Agcricubture Organization? 
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Like any other study based exclusively on secondary 
sources, the present study has some limitations. I have 
already pointed out some of the data related difficulties 
inethewearliterssectionsonwethe operationalization sof key 
variables. A few more general data problems may be 
PQUNnGedBOuULmnecLe, Linrsteyathe paucityoof psociological 
Stud Less inethesiield ofgland retormywill make the task 
BIGnAredlaricultimwandseatethe ~scamestime challenging. Second, 
BeicmractmoLeLe lap lityeogywoLricgialystatistics supplied 
by governments of most developing countries will impose 
some restrictions on the present study. Moreover, there 
Tome emDLODLeneOL Compacabilityeot edatalon ~diftfierent 
SOunbmLesumMOStEOSten set hbeulack of comparability of data 
arises from the diversity of measurement standards 
employed by different scholars or compiled by different 
governments. Data on the same subject but coming from 
different sources may be conflicting. Developing 
SUG lesmopten Mackecontinuity sinwdatarcolkection over 
time. There are problems concerning official statistics 
imate sculamenandatoemqualityeot sinitormationgavaprlable 


may somewhat curtail the scope of the study. 


In short, limitations of the present study istem 
Pom etwO BLaGctLors:: 
Cavammvyeréstiicvuecdmacces smComd ata meLises pid tenor epest 
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US tie eon emiata—meChebtbranyratethe Land Tenure Center, 
Dmivenorey aot mWwdiiscOoms ini eMadison.) le had «to remain content 
with whatever data I could receive by mail. 

Gy secacmmotesoeroLlroprcat stirdres on eland “reform. “As 
Memon edmeat Mretra One seCcOonNomic aspects or Land "reform 
has been more extensively studied than the sociological 
OlepOMuereca leatapeetis melhvere ls "hardly any ‘comparative 
study on the dynamics of land reform. Moreover, most of 
the *socio—politteal -"Studies tare "ideologically “biaséd 


aid selnereroLre io Gemucn reliable as "a "data source. 


However, the publications of independent research 
PiouueriLovcmanG@ titemratronal*organizat tons *Csources c 
Tica DOV cd hemo rmime need ta Pity and scontiain valuable 
data on various aspects of socioeconomic development of 
Micmdevebloping countries erie U.Ne=Cand it's -avlrPrated 
aeewetes) ana tire world Bank materitars "are particularly 
Tee Mrimeetin tins Gespect. =the waval lability "of “these "data 
will greatly compensate for the data problems listed 
apovew best serrorteoware peing made eto *fully, exp kort sthese 
sources@it order to enhance the -eredtp mri ty-eor ectire 


present study. 
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Witweo len vei cancepo, sbhevstud y 


The study is limited in its scope and emphasis. 
HOWevCiwlcomayecOntLtmibule tola better vunderstandine of 
the dynamics of land reform and socioeconomic development 
inethesceveloping countries byvyanalyzine (a) the character 
of the land tenure systems in selected developing coun- 
Bite c MCD menen character ofthe, major land reform programs 
imderbtaken in) tuese countries, and (c) the relative role 
SOmechemoOll Lica meiner andwathespeasantry in the ,initia-— 


PLOneandeimpitementatlonmot land reform programs. 


SUeROUsieenemimportance: Om land reform for, socio= 
economic development of the Third World has been empha- 
sized, almost unanimously, by development theorists, 
little attempt has been made to analyze the dynamics 
Of rand reformeittom a broad, «comprehensive, perspective. 
Present literature on the dynamics of land reform seems 
ae Demsharwly Givi GcedaintrostLwouCconlL | tcting approaches: 
eonuesclaiminge ~thessupremacy ofsthe political elites,in 
tnLovatine and implementing land -reform, while the other 
emphasizes the crucial role of the development planners 
Ii this respect. lhe fpormereappLloadchewoulda Kem to 
motivate the politicaleciitesuinaneali12incetnesneecd 
forulandene joLcinmwhitemthemlartbernuwouldultkestoumaevelop. 


the manpower resource of the national planning departments. 
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PeOunerewords =e randsretorm els treated as "a measure / 
program to be imposed from above. The role of the peasant- 
ry, the intended beneficiaries, is more or less over- 
looked. By emphasizing the role of the peasantry, the 
PpeeccitmoaldyaeatacipisuLOurect i iy. ipartially at Least, 
this theoretical imbalance and develop a more comprehen- 
SivemappLroachetortune, understanding of the dynamics of 


and  nerocm. 


Lius, tnemmavocrcOontuributitons of the present study 
may be summarized as follows: 

(a) It attempts to develop a framework of differen- 
BroaiiemLandereronmas sineterms of certain "“core’ variables 
Poaiecative of their quality and presumably their potenti- 
Mevoveol  Caluzarne ihe socioeconomic goals. Such a 
quauveatcive ditrerentiatton of land reforms is important 
ime Lew OtethemLargesiumbper ot Land reform laws that are 
EStiplyveprogckamationse¢loritying the ‘statute books. 

GQpecurrentuwyeineexplaining the dynamics of land 
GeLorn wmucheMempnasis ts placed on €ije the pobitical 
elites and ways to motivate them for land reform, and 
Gui ymon developing  themspuredilieratice=structurcm bOmract li 
tate the implementation of land reform programs. The 
role of peasant) organization Ws oftem neglected. By 
emphasizing the relative role of the peasantry, the 


present study attempts to develop a more balanced 
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approach in explaining the dynamics of land reform. 
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NOTES ON? CHAPTER 1 


I-ee Hoosvelt™ (197 6"F29etermed the neo—-Marxist™approach 
Mstructural-dynamic=:*however, the terme’ddialéctic"* séems 
to be more appropriate since this approach emphasizes 

a dialectic relationship between development and under- 
development. Hoogvelt, nevertheless, pointed out the 
essential differences between the functional-diffusionist 
approach and the neo=-Marxist approach. 


2 sAnwevaltiatton=of@thet relevance ™of* Lenin’ s analysis 

of imperialism in the context of contemporary developing 
worlddh= 1s beyondethe scope! ofethe present *studyteit is 
suffice to quote a dependencia theorist in this respect. 
Unfortunately, a certain’ piety towards®Lenin's writings 
still prevents Marxists from disengaging themselves 
TiocWeec tual L Vee TOlmtnewint buencen of a marginal work which 
never had any scientific pretensions, and which was 
Woleceim@ rapidly, wine tnemdirirecube= conditions of™extle, 
with no other documentation at hand but the Bern library. 
DPhpesauthorehimselfedescribed*4£ as@atsimple? attempt at 
popularization’ ¢sand far®©from-being-a’ géneral théory® of 
imperialism, it was only an’ empirical analysis conditioned 
pyeaeparticularenistorical» situation * (Emmantel$e1972: 
0°69)? 


Se ee Mayor’ proponents ofthe modern dependencia theory 
Piclidaes Patimebaban.~eAndre Gunder Frank, John Galtuneg, 
Harry Magdoff, Paul Sweezy and Samir Amin. However, there 
aeecwaenostsOLrmeouhers scholars, =particularly from*® Latin 
Anetiica wae whomnavesmades Sipnificant contribution in*this 
PretceeLenine(.9f/)*remains=the chief™source* of -theoret- 
featednvspiration.= Lenin’ himselt@®was®infiuenced”™ by® Hobson 
C1902) @and Uurembure=(1913)% 


Ay In recent years attempts have been made to define the 
€0nceptsof impertalismirigorously.©Caporaso,*forvexample, 
defined inpertalism as»"a®staterofinequality™and 
dependence in interstate relations where both the 
inequality and dependence are maintained by exploitation.” 
OEFSin® oFherUwords ,Stinperialism =(x)(y)(z)% wheree@x 
equals inequality, y equals dependence, and z equals 
exploitation...  lhesesvatueswaresmultipticative rather 
than additive and éach’of these*three®* variables must ~be 
present £or impéerialismetovexisthandsudtatchetvaluevot 
anyeofrethes variables goes to zero, no imperialism exists” 
CCaporasontmenOsecngandmhurth weds, LO/ 47919 2)).. 
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DemCLicmo oud vasialioClLoOsjo) ss) Ina the usage of the depen— 
denervamsc lOO lee cependcence: 1s meant ito describe 
CeLeainmonaracteristics= (economic as webluas social and 
Dole Cal)noOteineseconomy as a whole. .and is intended to 
Boo cemCemha lum prOocesSsesmwiiten ane causally Linked to 

its underdevelopment and which are expected to adversely 
affect its development in the future." 


eC me Dasmoamco Smo 7 Ose 23) a By idependence we mean a 
Sua Lome ieawilenmcle economy Of cerbLain countries is 
conditioned by the development and expansion of another 
economy to which, the stormer “is subjected. The relation 
of interdependence between two or more economies, and 
between these and world trade, assumes the form of 
dependence when some countries (the dependent ones) can 
dowthis onlyeacseaeretLlect Lon of .thateexpansion, which 
Can have either a positive or a negative effect on their 
immediate development." 


eC Cardosumelieestepien.. eds, 19/33 163): “Capitalist 
accumulation in dependent economies does not complete 
wucmoeyole ss racking= aulLonomous technology” — as vulger 
perlance has it - and compelled therefore to utilize 
LiIpOLeecdatLecinology., sdependent, capitalism is crippled.... 
fmiomcrtippleds because itelacks.a fully developed capital- 
goods sector. The accumulation, expansion, and self- 

Hema aeLOlimoOt LOCA mecapatal requires and depends on a 
dynamics complement OUutSide itself; it must insert itself 
MiCOmeNeCmCiECilLtworts international capitalism, © 


CREeCaDOrasou (U9 AS :5 25-26), treated these ‘sets of factors' 
im the tollowine way. Magnitude of reliance - large share of 
needs supplied externally; large share of markets are 
Boe welat costnattoror LOreten to domestic capital, 
SCChUO UOC me LOGUCt LON tacilities, setc.: choitice-based 
measures - heavy reliance on one partner, high opportunity 
CoOstmireliance notweasily shifted),.few opportunities 
POrmdiversiticatiton, tor allies, ete. (for “natural” and 
fogmuo ul ical epeasoms ry Commodity concentration sof sex— 
DOVEsSmandeCOommodlteyecOn@entration oOfstotaly domestic 
peoduction;, sdomesticedistortion measures = —-—lackeort 
iNwesvations across=econonicmsectOrsc,m eC kmotmsrespons Lye— 
NesswOtLmproductionmstructunesmtomincreascdmoOrecectes sed 
demand, responsiveness to externally generated demand. 


QP ADIMthese quotesmarem: romeso honmpannac lou o hg J3 sano Ol)r. 
Some of the ideas presented in this schema are also taken 
Erom Barraclough. 
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CHAPTER “LI 
LAND REFORM: A GENERAL OVERVIEW 
Band RetormesEvolution of the Concept 
(1) SlandaGceL.orm-aethe.cOnGept 
CM yeianaumrelorml.—sSOmes |UStCLolcat ions 
Gulia DO LOryeOtmidnd TreLorms: some pertinent factors 
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Land Reform and Socio-Economic Development 
(198 Land™= retorm as a measure? of development 
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CHAPTER II 


LAND REFORM: A GENERAL OVERVIEW 


Mee bonameReLOormM ss nVvOLUtLon of the Concept 


Goa lband nerormem ther concept 

Peomanconcept lard retorm: has received a bewilder-— 
ing variety of interpretations. Some have defined it in 
such a broad way as to include any change in the manner 
iimewitonw Land = tse heldsandsused or, in=short, any .change 
imo cmach cuore Leeconomy — (U.Nia,) 19:5 1% 1962);+ while 
others maintained that the term should be used only to 
beremweron land tedistribution (Warriner , Tacones In some 
cases, land reform and agrarian reform are used almost 
interchangeably; while in others a sharp distinction is 
made between these two concepts (Alexander, 19743; Tuma, 
OOM) eeClicmitlos ta lOmeLearenmtonlandmred is tml but Ommataut he 
latter to such 'complementary' changes as extension of 
agriculturaleicned ity, gimpmoviemen,t Jotiiimanke thine “lacilities, 
development of sin finais tructurnel rand tso eee Much of the 
confusion resulted from the interdisciplinary nature of 


the subject which kept the issue of land reform an 
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"academic no-man's land'. Scholars from various disci- 
Deinesmertaredustandsrerorm:s but. they tended to retain 
patti CulatweyvLewpOints Of their parent disciplines, 
CieneDVMEtio pi avian ve oane blast oreperceplual fixa— 
BrOummeMOomeoveremilo CMO viesrerorm | butealso ‘land’ is a 
term of multifarious meanings. 


Pia Want ands)) = Loe proOpen ty. .1n 
DOlitilcaleascience ib is amsource, of 
power and strategy. In economics it 
Leeda aecoreOreproductionsand a form 

Cie Ca Duca me leesOc lade pSyGnolLogysit) is 
aevet@oOlat Zod ecuatantoreot, security; in 
An eULOpOuUoovmealemertLenn Oreculture,, and» in 
sociologyeappart of the social system. 
invacriculture Lt means basically» the 
soil. To geographers land can mean most 
of these things, but most of all 
perhaps surface land use 

CReU ay eee Ou) ous a) ae 


Wonrseguenthyerwiilesstudvings retorm scholars from 
different disciplines tended to emphasize different 


aspects and defined the term ‘land reform’ in many ways. 


A great variety of definitions of land reform, 
Ehererore, emayepe discovered in the literature. For Tai 


(CAS RES” NI 


bhe term treters to public programseLnat 
seek to restructure equitably and 
rationally a defective land tenure 
system by compulsory, drastic, and 
rapid means. The objectives of 

reforms aree tora t taney ster elatiwon— 
ships, amongsthe agricultural popula— 
teLo n@andmtiosg impr. viest hedanthie zat lion 

of sland. =fhe means by which these objec= 
tives are attained are government 
sponsored tenurial changes. 


tnaea . "tral ate twebase’ 
; er 

a4! v Me ye 

,i4 tod s:og2364 heal fet oeds semilg 
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Tai conceived of tenurial changes in a broader perspective 
Cominclude both redistributive programs’ (land tre— 
distri pueLonednds tenancy tetorm) "and ‘developmental pro- 
Prams CeooPperacive: rarmingw and publicly instituted l'and 
settlement). “The former’programs seek to reallocate 
SaGinbe a DnvyerGiemsoOuUrces#Ot agriculttiral income, “while*™the 
Taube heattimatsitprovement Of Larmine, erriciency and at 
pais! Ciao amine matredse om ( Pare 197.47." bh?) '"One of the 
MOCineDOWICOMSClOlarom tiie ciis tleld, “Erich He Jacoby 
followed similar broader conception and equated land 
wetormewilth agrarian ireftorm: 

Pande cCevoLMeObeagttatriane retorm are .terms 

most frequently used to denote any inte- 

grated programme that aims at reorganiz- 

Ti cecrCmolotihcmaronal CLramework, Of agri— 

CieuuUneminmOLrdenme tom Lacdiilatate, social 

and economic progress in accordance 

with the philosophy, values and creed 


of the community concerned 
(Wevemiey a Behe Tyas 


Other scholars, on the other hand, adopted a more 
restricted meaning of the term land reform and, as noted 
Sameer ema lit aimedusas.d4stinction between. land) rerorm 
andmaeTaAGian Obeagr cu Lowral sueLoimmne SandereLorme1 s 
Meanteet Gp verer *LOsstmucturaimconanr eset imc lem. idle ton 
involving Gnangesminy the lands tenures system; whtlewthe 
term: VacrictlturaleresoOrmemismused tomreter FComcertain 
IVSULEM tt LOCA?’ es meSUCle Sem Chldtieesmin them lands use 


pattern, introduction of modern science and technology in 
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aecpiculture. extension and/or improvement of certain 
Senrvicesmeo, rural areas (education, health-care’, etc. );3 
cheno LOnmoOlmc LT edltumandemarnketing facthlities,. and so 
4 A ° W 

Ott. AC COG TO maOmthi seoroup of scholars (t)o use the 
term (land reform) in (a) wide sense (to change all 
Potarianmlietwi eu elonsieconrtiuses the real, issues.’ Land 
Bed Simi pier oOnmuSmoUNe mers 1OL Land) rerorm and: 


Cepiem@edi str buUtLlon orsproperty in 
Pande omamveryrdiniaculte scnance to 
SapuveerLourci we varemoresdifficult and 
controversial than other measures, and 
WemGaniG tened Llivepuit Lion sthe same 
level as other institutional improve- 
ments. The order of magnitude is too 
different, and we take the edge off 
LimiceWeatLononemt hic faic t 

Warriner. 7195): 2 


This emphasis on land redistribution led Russell King 
Gai / move LOmObDSer Ve stiate land retorm is invariably a 
MOGewOtre tesos Girect, publicly controlled change in the 
existing "character ot land “ownership, and it normally 


Strenmpes ay dirruston of wealth, income or productive 


Canec Leyva HO PeOWw mMomsimilar «line of argument, Michael 


Pup cOnmeClomLenmannnwer 9/4. 2/0) Maintained that: 


(l)and reform comprises (1) compulsory 
Pake-oversoruland, usually \Ga)epy the 
State. (Dp) etrommecnhenDigcecelLmanadown eid. 
and »(c) withepartialecompensation sand 
(2s) ethene bin oe Ocha tale) ae mee UC, ame 
way as to spread the benefits of the 
man-land relationship more widely than 
before the take-over. The State may 
Vive, —SselleOterenta such land £or private 
CUlGhVa tO mr imsialsLereagni ts 1b han 
iehentoucd bstmebuicd Vi starlet orm): sor, Che 
land may be jointly farmed and its 
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UsduGuccesrsiateds, whroweh cooperative, 
collective or State farming (collect-— 
ives te te. fi) 


Negi stigni@werOoumoteetand. thus... remains she core of 
a ind besgteceie, However, it seems to be too narrow a 
Concept LOneCOmreooureecletieeterm=Cland=retorm) to 
BeaiscublpuUulonmmomweyaeeelis a broader cense, land retorm 
may be defined as land tenure reform which may take 
various forms or may consist of various elements. Land 
HewOrtlieOt el aAndeuenitnemretorm, inechls sense, is of two 
iio pes ee baindeeredretri button. which involves the 
Dieaking Up» OL COMDIning=or existing holdings and Teads 
to a change in the scale of ownership; and tenancy 
melLOueMmMea wilcn ertects simprovements in tenancy contracts, 
WCU O,Ghanver lim therdistributton of ownership’ (King, 
oem Oe elie Oole wewoOrds.. lana redistribution may involve 
(aymcnances sin) onemLorm or sownerstiip (Ce.2., private to 
state ownership or vice-versa); and (b) changes in 
Giemsca leno ovperacetonmcsna ler. or Larger sarm units) 
WiibemLendnc ye retormimay involve (a) Changes in, the 
relationship between the owners and operators of land 
Glawssdorinine the, richtomandeob! toac tons so eLiemtLand lords 
andetenants) ; 40dse( Domo a. cs inset leu aot el nero 1.6 tba Dt 
tion Of agricultural sproduces (Laws Cetiming tie. share (OL 
different) parties). In most cases, Fand reform Laws 


include measures directed to all these aspects of the 
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Aacharpatmestnuetune.m consequently, expropriation and 
Gellingwonslandnoldings as well as regulations concerning 
Pande Leniemevil Ct LONE OmeLenants. etc. panrescommon to,most 


DandaretormelLecislations’. 


Ci pe tidane LOUMs sSOMen7UStitications 


Land reform is specifically relevant and advocated 
for developing countries where a large (often the over- 
whelming majority) percentage of the population live 
Pimecutal  areassandm is dependent on agriculture. Et is 
assumed that agricultural modernization and development 
Mie sceecOUnELLeS ares precondi tions, tor their overall 
national development, and that land reform will ensure 
OGecouur Dupe; Sioniticantiy to thesdevelopment of the 
agrarian sector. 


TheresGaneoes bictles doubt  that'in 
economies where an overwhelming 
majority of the people live by 

Amu Cumetiie mas I CmOLmoer Lou LCuraL 
DEOdUCtiVEtyYeLS=a necessary condition 
of economic growth and improvement of 
phemstandardsore living sors thermasses. 
Atimset letra tee productivity spereacre 

SUC PDelmcapleoa st trwOLrrenhcrLrcumscrnaped 
and limited by the prevailing land 
system. Hence land reforms occupy a 
Pivotal Veosltilonsineanyaeprogranmmenor 
planned development of agricultural 
communities and underdeveloped 
economies. This is particularly so 

if the prevailing land system inhibits 
a Mien tes beavers tele sera llaaci pot Lenard 
prevents any enlargement of inputs due 
tLOMINSeCCULLEY, srack—-renting. the 
practice of sub-letting and a feudal 
OpeceudairsUlcmsctructurcemoOtuLand  Liehts 
Sian ong th Candas waren 0.0 4ocee LO.) 


Thus 'defective' land tenure system is regarded as 
Mme mpediment tOmaevelopment and. Land, rerorm, is advocated 
COmCca MEW GC om impeci ment. at leasta partially. A U.N. 
To Get es eed siaeie Cle polit emote succinct. v3 


Qpicatuseactolty storms om Conditions of 
Tandmeecenure. a V. CONSLiItCute, a major 
impediment to development by creating 

or perpetuating social unrest, as well 
ase vwalamperinowrhe modernization of 
vl CimeciGo ml OL-aale Cropping systems , 
LOr tue uance.. May Deapropped up’ by 
Coulancvmelawse Ore CUSLOMS. Lone application 
of modern methods may be impossible 
because farmers' incomes are depressed 
Dyno xDOMO Leal les Lenton tO -anyextent which 
leaves no margin for saving or invest- 
ment. The tenant may lack the minimum 
security of tenure which would encourage 
him to invest savings in improvements 

Cue vVOUldmecncGuhoreuancreaqtLor), tO egrant 
BHemci tava tormom Loan. elie tenants, 
bargaining position may be further 
weakened by the host of intermediaries 
between the cultivator and the legal 
Owner Of stne* soil. Under unsatisfactory 
COnGiedionsce ote Land tenure, it ds 
doubtrul whether subsidies or efforts 

Dy extenstone services to encourage 
development will. be fully effective 
because the tenant may receive only a 
Sid liestiane otmany sincreases -in production 
due to his own efforts or investments, 
TidmeSOmDa Smit Pemincentavestowmake.bhem 
(Gens. ROSE ese 


In most underdeveloped countries, a basic problem 
is that of vast underemployment and unemployment in 
agriculture. It has been stressed that land reform may 
easemtnis Situation andecreatetveincrease the volume of 


enplovymentein tiem hicaimeecctOr. Ate LLOsTeportt win. 1960 


Pes 


AS. 


emphasized the point: 


a wider distribution of ownership can 
certainly stabilise and increase the 
volume of farm employment and production, 
Since it allows a fuller employment of 
the family labour force. Large estate 
Systems in the less developed countries 
Gitimateaeadicing the jcosts of Labour by 
employing hired workers only at peak 
Seacousce sO tliaterorelone periods of 

the year the workers are unemployed. If, 
however, farm workers are settled on 
independent holdings they have an 
incentive towwork more regularly; they 
wilt tlend) itor diversify cropping and 

keep livestock so as to spread labour 
requirements and employ their families; 
Chetrms Cue Nemanacement andvinitiative 
can be developed. Where redistribution of 
ownership is accompanied by public 
investiment in land improvement or 
weclamattous the gains “in production 
will be all the greater 

GDL Oye 9G Ole 2.6) )s. 


Spatweet Omi tsomexpecteamcantri buttons to tagricultural 
pPoodUctiyity., ands feneratwon of employment’, land reform 
momacOuyl st be Ledmonstiemeroind that it will significantly 
enhance social justice. 


MeosGmuandaceroOrnismocciure inesituations 
where great disparities in wealth, income 
and = powermexist sineagriculture. Proposals 
fore andy eto nmiaissumejcehiat, sauich 
inequalities are handicaps to progress, 
and indeed there is some evidence to 
indicate that extreme inequality acts as 
a bottleneck to development by depriving 
beth thesveryeri cheandethesvery pooL. of 
any real incentive to work for higher 
productivity. Becausesthere are ereat 
inequalities in many underdeveloped 
COUntT Les mbecausetherecpare many 
influences tending to make such in- 
equalities cumulative and because the 
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forcessopposed toe changing ‘thi's 
Situation are firmly entrenched, there 
aver stironesarvument's’ for ane -ecalitartan 
emphasis as a rough guide to reform 
pola Gye tatedvin this way," land® reform 
CanepoOLbmhaves basic Tlinct ton, of pro— 
viding some measure of social justice, 
and act to remove barriers to economic 
development 
(Gertie, SIN Ars tas 
Social justice through more equitable land tenure system 
is also believed to bestow socioeconomic freedom and 
; : : ' 8 ; : 
dignity to the impoverished peasantry. This emphasis 
on social justice clearly manifests an underlying policy 
whiten is. equally concerned: with the “ratielot overall 


economic growth and its composition and the distribution 


Otitis bene fvts. 


Development theorists, thus, justify land reform on 
three grounds: 

Cap moOcmomncanicmEOmstamuilabe agricultural productivity 
Veconomic 20ad )i: 

(b) as a means to increase employment in the rural 
sector (economic goal); and 

(e;) -als# alimeanis: Vol '(promote-isoc val tandivegonomic 
equality through more equitable distribution of wealth 
and income: “Csoci alstcoal).= These =holnt ly... may ipertermed 
the ‘socioeconomic goals! tof Mand? reform;'*and a land 
reform program that aims at/achieves these goals may be 
termed ‘genuine’ Jor 'reformative’ from the point of view 


of a development theorist. 


BS 


DPtisedebatieabhle whether ithese atwoitsets of objectives 
(economic goals and social goal) are conflicting or 
complementary. Some authors have stressed the comple- 
Wemidir inves Onemisinesemstwo tsets sofivgoa lise Sid huseGl 9:76) 23.— 
2a), shor) examplies wot 6: 


we wekiwea mes Csocials goal) ¢andsinvwestment 
(economic goal) aspects are one organic 
whole. Increasing the size of the cake 

is not possible without assuring its 

app ropine aime. duistribution.iPhe wel faire 
aspect is important precisely because 

7t) fsa econdiitonroh development idin ithe 
SLEvaLttoOnwore developing countries’, the 
relatively higher incomes do not reflect 
alu oyeandeski lis ebute privilesed access 
to property, market power and social 

Shia tus ee! Weseesatiat ton acts tas ia brake on 
talent and effort. This makes land reform 
ACLU c Pees sUemet (Chee situation of 
limited growth prospects in the early 
stages of development. In countries where 
HOME £8 SipemcenG fot etth e hpo pulaitd-on 
depends on agriculture as the source 

Onis elo Viellsien codes Luvanidiatenume ins ctthe tha sic 
economic law and it must assure justice to 
mod dyrmen (int om acitatio mi: 


OGherawritems fon the contrary, maintained that: 


CD) Nemnocterreduente cont lict 1s) 7.°.1. 
between social equality and economic 
ephichkency.. [hempoinitesls siiskhiust rated 

Dy wlodia see cen Lee hixingsot eas 20-acre 
ceiling on landownership would correspond 
tO an eecavitarlanswmotive, oLeenapling 
every farming household in the country 

to have a minimum subsistence plot of 2 
acres 2) sbiut toheiror cation, of mig) ito msitor 
2-acre plots would adversely affect food 
production and reduce the marketable surplus, 
which for India would be disastrous 
CK’ gr wel49 7e7a: se lala)y 


Liew © vy ?4i.a9nn  Qmog . 


Home mets .a) anisateo Ulin Syeehe se ncompa te bitty, of yt he 
ecGomom icy andeesocial fgoals,iett has beenttassumedethat 
Baird iiec WO Giese ce ssca.nd lryeacediis tr buitily iisite; gtilrat: rsni ail. 
farms are necessarily less productive or less efficient; 
and that equality can be assured only through distribut- 
ing pieces of land to farmers. All these assumptions 
can be seriously questioned; the validity of each of 
these assumptions may vary from society to society 
depending on the circumstances in which, and the 
objectives for which, land reform programs have been 
und@emtaken. Wndeumecewmbain scincume'tanceis)»tland trefiorm 
Nav~avemco Bieciivdist trait herimthant irediist nibwtiv istis land 
creation and expansion of employment opportunities and 
aamoreredu ttable, dist mibutcwontof ethe produce’ of dland 
(e.g., through wage regulations) may prove to be more 
effective in ensuring social justice than mere redistri- 


Distatonraon arrdi: 


Whatever form it takes, development theorists seem 
domeac rele Gthat ithe gultiimate lobjiecitive of land reform is 
phen Mmasci Ma Zac OngOtmagtTa CU btUuTa lou tpilcera nde DLOCUC CL ae tyes 
Chane esitini tthe (landwerenurne tsiysitvem? soi fais gto fen siutesta 
Baier tox mor e} fe quit bilfe ed'tisitr Phar tillonilo in taeatici tin ran: 
iniciome! ets ebielatev.iedsit oc omirnibint & Bios tt hererea lei-ziaitiiiom, £0,f£ 
tit si ep wimamy goa la elinesomertc asics}, ytdrtis a kec onomic soal" 


Mayidemand stmuctunalseand tinstistutionalschangesiainethe 
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GbUcataiseacors whilerin= others no’such demand may: be 
relt. ine developed countries, for fexample.*covernment's 
are more concerned with regulating land use pattern and 
phemiti bi zacewvoneo tarlandae white ane developing: countries 
the problem is to regulate access to land and consequent- 
Pye une patoemn wo terdivc tial butions oreithes produces of land. 
Diem vent eleandmenetorm: Deters toethaseiatter Isituation and 
involves Cape redeistrapucaons otem@ands tand/or (b) tenancy 
reforms. Tenancy reform tries to regulate the rights 

and obligations off the’ tenants *'witthh a view’ to enhance 
their overall economic status and strengthen their 
position wits=-a-—vitse the’ tland Nord=® Such reform usually 
attempts to regulate the rights of the tenant in the 
Potlowing? faveas tCa)ruivo lume: of rent (usta hy reducing 
Pande rent )earGb)s Mode oO rent® payment’ Cusualdty civing 

Phe tenant} thes Gicht=itioe pay? rent'tinetthe form most 

Me ea em tomy mrmeCC)NSeCGULTat yy (sateguarding the tenant 
Veins mec vL et wom mandea aymacduiLnrine: land) (usual ly 
Srantines the tenanta the first option to purchase the 


fhandeinecase Chesownexr sells ity). 


The effectiveness of tenancy retorms CGwithout re— 
Gistribution of Landweotmothemparalle otnucturalchanges)) 
has been questioned by various development theorists. 

Ep istgenerally  waecrecds thatesuch sretorms, in the 


Gontexteotethnessociopobiticalsandseconomic situation 
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DebLeaaningetoumoctadeveloping countries, are of limited 
SscopesandevaluchaMichaclialipton,atoraexample,. observed: 


(f)irst, dispersed and largely illiterate 
BeDanesemMustmbcetoldecotpthetrara geht sy 
DULMUbesandirectumeanssofedocal and 
sometimes national communication (radio 
and the press) are highly responsive to 
the~preferencesso£ big, landlords;,.while 
land reform officials taking the news 
diepeoCes tomihestenantsaaresingdanger , 
AanvdmcomwellwtoOnsvOmarmed ~second athe 
landwlerdseatend tomocontroleapoldtical 
andwlegalpinstitutionssandwsare 
usuallyeathe sounce of4jmany types of 
rUcdepaeEsonarte wincluding  ~protection’, 
CONSUME MLOANSyecONntactawithwotfkicials, 
marketing channels, and part-time 
employment; so a small tenant will seldom 
IMSUStHeOlwiLSs Gights . Lhe State cannot 
replace all the important services 

and londismnavestoe otter. # third’, 
administrative scarcity is inherent 

in the very definition of underdevelop- 
ment, and tenancy reforms make particularly 
heavy demands on the administration; the 
PsLtudtetOnmmustebemkeptpunder permanent 
wateGh, sandarent»controllersamust be 

paid and supervised enough to prevent 
theinacorruptionweby landlords 

Gli ptaquaminabehnmann.£b9742527.9). 


omc itvesemaywebemacadeduthnesctiecteofapopulation pressure 
and the consequent intensification of the competition 
hoOtraccesscelLOslduduabacedawith acutescompetition for 
land, few tenants would dare to raise the question of 


Eien s. 


Last -but pnotebeast , wlLandenretornm Ts oftensviewed) as 
aimeans .topenhancespo lit cabeastabiLbLey wes pcqontented 
DReaAsaneGwerssoLcCenmuneskeyelOmpoliltitcal «stability in 


developing agrarian societies and this demands a more 
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just or equitable land tenure system. 


Whenethessystemeof v¥land stenuresin 
predominantly agricultural countries 
Proved esmebewmCULbivator swith pa 
beasOnavlesreward  ftor his efforts. at 
stands Lorgeconomica, esocial sand 
DOwiLeadimeSita bilbityoinstnescounttyside and 
Very soLtGen; sand by ithe same itoken, iin .the 
country as a whole. The obverse is true 
when the system of landholding denies 

Mem CtLiokVvatOrecie COndLtLons, under 

which he wcan secure .fonehimself a 

reward for his labor commensurate 
Witenes eho Levas da aprodiuc er 

Chad eyelnany, l970/-s. 304-5 5)).. 


Huntington echoed the same opinion when he observed 
Ehat land reform must be initiated to effect necessary 
changes in the land tenure system with a view to create 
a contented peasantry, since, 


(tyihew peasantiny,... may be the 
bulwark of the status ,.quo,;or ithe 
shocks troops of srevolution.. .. 

Where the conditions of land- 
ownership are equitable and provide 
aaviiapwewtivane for ithe: peasant, 
revolution is unlikely. Where they 
are inequitable and where the 
peasant lives in poverty and 

Sufiemi no, ese vo-Lu tion dis gltke ly, _»if 
not inevitable, unless government 
takes prompt measures to remedy 
theses conditions. No social group 

is mone ~.conservative than ta elLand-— 
owning peasantry, and none is more 
revolutionary than a peasantry which 
OWlSeCOOmieLot lem andeorepaysmetoomni en 
a rental 

(Galthtereayehe wat, liens Siw Sy)! « 


Dandweret orm, et herentonenmiscmadcvOCalLecdmuompacietiymatile 
discontented peasantry thereby enhancing political 
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SeCemUaITCmmLelOrn. sil Lie: @itlhalwanalyscis, 1s carried 
CUM yavOenuT Camere! 1 Ges. wit ts most often wWwsed to “attain 
Seveatwepolwerca coals 7— "tO Leeitinize or consolidate 
HOt ealwapoweimmeLlOmdiinise ra "threatreto the political 
SyocentwmeomDLoaceciwiule pOLIitical partictpation of -the 
DeasarleveaniemcOoron. = Revolutionary mirertary rulers; 
OLuenmintrouucesland reform to Veritimize their “revolu— 
Brome emeloweveremsucimpoOlttical use of land reform neither 
means that it is the political elites alone who decide 
MiCmWihvwmwiton mmr OwmaiTa witat Of “land retorm; nor “that “the 
D@erercaleonqecculvem:s tne only driving Poteaes: Jeevan ty a Wey: aah 
poems @wOreeci ep UStinVvetlana merorm, dwowever, “in *the™=long 
iii eee pOLilicaormebencmitus are secondary byproducts 
beinemdependent! upon the realization of the social and 


economic objectives discussed above. 


GelijmlypOlocyveorelLandmekRerorm.ssome pertinent ractors 

Keatestrwpurtonwor wealth, income "and “power isthe 
Mote ructalmporrti wore mana rerorm. “Fhis may "be achieved 
SIporeimrancg nediskrr button in the 1 iterabesence of the 
Permmeoleerrougheuenancy reLorms (oelling erent  =contunol, 
CLC Or DOC. “biemcharaclemeand sOULTC OMe Ot 6S Cilmt ec 
distributive process are determined by various factors. 
Some *or "the pertinenm tactors seem, to Rett 


DPewuwhoecakesmuiewinitcratcrves= (a) ets =the process of 


rediseributrone started by a -constitutionably "established 
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POVeEENTIeCnRE? seb) Picwitestarted(bysadstrevolutionary! 
SOvernmentmeomincgmio powermthrough forees/eore (c)eis 


it started by a discontended and rebellious peasantry? 


24 Ls there “any compensation paid to the affected 
Pandlordsi@Orema Dmotherawordsy, isethesdand expropriated 


Orecontiscat ed? 


SeuHOWwamuchmiand isearedastributed?.0r; broadly 
speaking, ehow much Panda (asvagpercentagekofvalleagricul— 
Puta aandy)eispatteatedp byt thes Landereformimeastres? 

Or, alternately, how many people have been benefitted 


from the land reform programs? 


tees -expropriattonkorscontiscationtlimitedrtogland 
only?)O0n,*the landsas weligas, other means,ofeproduction 
(omc memach ines sandetools)eandseotherefactorsseof production 
(Nociminmporcantlwemecapleal) rare also included in the 
poocess of sexpnopriatcion/ confiscation? It has been 
emphasizea wthatma Bandgretormeprogramecontinedwtoires 
distributionsoftlandgsalonelcanghatdlyeachtevessuccess 


(U.N., 1976; Ladejinsky, 1977; King, 1977). 


5SePpWho are thembenétaciariesd orfdntendedabeneftici-— 
atiesvelsebandercdisctrabutedytoesmalltpeasantssyortiland— 


besseagctaicultural@taboterspor botnijaWhatganemwthelgroups 
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Gormmempeneirt eda tromrothersthand reform measur es o(erte”.i, 
tenancy laws)? These are important to evaluate the 
impact of the land reform measures on the economy as a 


Witolre "a.st aw GHelanacratortarial yze atheirm” siociales sitenifidicance. 


Oetrast. Due Tot olea ste pels cthe tprocesis lo fiezand:tre- 
distribution accompanied by a process of socioeconomic 
adndsspo Litical reorganization 2’ What tis fdone: tabout ere- 
dius, Ci biutiiom..o eso otal tandytpouiitticale power? Do tthe 
beneficiaries have access to decision-making processes? 
Tears essentially concerned with the question of how far 
land reform measures have curbed the social and political 


power of the landed elites. 


These are some of the pertinent factors that need to 
Demtakcmeinto accounttto lanailiyze tthe ccharacter offpetihe 
Payidenenmorisandteo mevaludktesuts gimpactivon)\the Ysociod= 


EGOnuomLle Stnructumer, 


Bis ston ihe @basis tohGuhese factors; that tvanious 
authors classified land reforms, One of the most fre- 
qwentiliveiused teylassifi teat tons ismproviidedmbiy giaica by. giie 
ekassiiiedtland ire fomnms gin to tiwo Sti p esita con sittitusadona 1 
and gneform jand orevolutwonany elandareformsuGonsuitutional 
land: reforms are initiated by generally ‘conservative’ 


governments (a); the affected landlords are usually paid 
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compensation int various Dorms ,{*ite 9, Vand ts-*expropriated 
Gopeeatiiemmedscunesera frect™ only altsmal YU ipercentage of the 
Rotate Cio aia nd Ore OLmthes totals rural popula— 
ELoOns ieee ex propria tone «se usualiltye limited’ tor land, 
other means and factors of production remaining outside 
the scope of the reform measures (d)3; small peasants 

are usually the intended beneficiaries (e)3; and usually 
Giteter Use 1ororsiet Nertconcurrenty reorganization: of the 
SOCMmoOec OnNOmM. cerandespoliiticaiststrucihur ee? (L)4° Therefore, 
cies pols ticalgipowergiols thes Landed) elite! iis mot''serdously 
damaged and, consequently, the participation of the 
peasantry ant politically decision-making processe’s® is’ not 


enhanced. 


Land reform measures undertaken in most developing 
COUntIMesmarere constatutaonal Sin» terms* of thet above 
Ment vuoneda acwonrce and +@accordinege® to Jacoby" (1971s 21355 
idespitermas tewsremarkable@results)*=the* prospects for 
lend@redastribputrroneanitiated? by constitutional action 
heate far fromeencouracinges” Therefore ,She® turned 
atitentdon! tow the soctalidst land reforms4whienshettermed 
“nwevolutionary. “intscoedialist® land? retormsemassive Land 
redistributhonlisecarried@outealons withPaeiundamental 
reorganization of the entire economy. Through various 
forunsceormoollecoivevands state farming a, thorough re—- 


GOnStruccionmotmthcmacrabaan Strucrure*is carried* out’ 
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The Chinese and Cuban, among some others, are cited by 


Jacoby as examples of revolutionary land sete nieey oe 


SUGChEamenlaGe lL cat@lonsOLreland retorms sinto con— 
Sstitutional and revolutionary, however, seems.to be too 
Simplistic. There are so many varieties of land reforms 
that a much more complex schema is needed to classify 
them. As mentioned earlier, land reforms have two primary 
Gbpueebives: pincreasing agricultural production and fur- 
SieGi noe conomMicmanamsocitalgeedquality.,etThe political 
ObyecerVesSmotwodaningmlesitimacy, _pacifyinge the peasantry 
OrecoLestallinolasrevolution are secondary, objectives 
(feomethespoint -olLeview ofsthe development theorist), 
often dependenteuponmthemrpealization»of the primary 
Ones@elakingsethese objectives. into, consideration, land 
reforms may be classified into two broad categories: 

imeR el OUMabive |) (Otes cenuine,)) Vand;reforms, where 
the social and economic objectives are pursued. In this 
case elites demonstrate strong committment to land 
reform and effective measures are taken to realize the 
foulsewotmboostingeagcriculiuralsproductwonvandg lessening 
socioeconomic inequality. The degree of political 
elitesu commiLttmentmromlandwretormm sacemonsttratedup vy. 

Ca)" thesrapi di tyeotethenumplenentationmotmeathes land 
reform measures3 


(DMD e mV OLuMmemormland expropriated or otherwise 
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affected (measured as a percentage of the total agri- 
Gulterale land) 

(c) the number of beneficiaries (measured as a 
percentage of the total intended beneficiaries); 

(dy mthemsrattomor=the=ceizling#on Landholding to” the 
averages size, of= tarmein=the*®country concerned; 

(epethnewampact™ore land*retorm’on* agricultural 
pueauuetmon.: 

Cf) Pthemampacteot*tandwereformeon socioeconomic 
HiHedtaldty andw@so one Ineretormative land*reform’ the 
political goals become secondary and often come as by- 
products or effects of the measures taken to achieve 


@ne=socialtand* économie coals: 


Wevralliative, Mand*rerorms, where spolitical elites 
SlOwerunelLe@intereseeine realizing» the™social”™ and” economic 
Guneacuives, @instead’ primary focus*is*placed on “the 
polltticallobjectives, Y8Necscative!*scores"on-the*factors 
Mentioned sabove? (esc, =slow implementation "ofr*the™ land 
reform measures; expropriation of small percentage of 
@heetova Deapnicultural Shand; @small’*number, of =benericiaries; 
ficingweihe Gerling auweasitolebevel Compared = to stuire 
averarceerarnm Size sanderittle impact vot the land reform 
measures on agricultural production or socioeconomic 
inequality, etc.) would indicate that the land reform 


program is palliative rather than reformative. 
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In terms of the mode of introduction and/or imple- 
mentatton,eamitandereformsawhetheryreformativersorgpallia- 
tiwememayebDe constitutional (introduced by legally 
established government through legislative actions) or 
"revolutionary' (introduced by supralegally established 
governments, such as, military rulers, or governments 
Cots agwcOomDOWwemutnrougherevolutionjet Similarly; a land 
reform may be termed capitalist (or non-socialist) when 
EheegunStaAttitdonmoteprivate propertyidn landsisijmaintain- 
ed. A land reform that abolishes private property in 
Pave MaAveDpemEeCrMoCdmsoctalist.. Ascapitalist (or non-social-— 
iseyetand retormyeinalLurn, May bevdistributidvist (where- 
by the expropriated land is distributed among peasants 
Pmmunttesmsmaiberfthnan hitherto) ;,jorecollectivisty (where- 
Dye LAnGdsenom Ount Ly =Larmed sin units@bigpers thane hitherto 
and its produce shared through some sort of cooperative 
mechanism respecting individual ownership of land). 
Non-socialist land reform is generally undertaken by 
constitutionally established governments; while socialist 
Mand@retormeismusually undertaken, bye ‘revolutionary’ 
governments during or after a revolution. The main 
difference between these two types of land reforms may 


be presented as follows: 
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Non-socialist land reform SOGuatsthaland reform 
Constitutional/legal means to Supra-constitutional means 
implement land reform to implement reform laws. 


MeaswEesr 


Usually Limtted@iredistni— Massive redistribution 
bution of addr, Ofm@ieand’ 

Usually redistributive Usuatiyecoblbectivist in 
airat Wolski mat eye nature. 

Usually. Vainrdaeus Usually land is 
expropriated. comuiscateds 
inepeasing#agriceul tuna l Total economic reorgani- 
production#gand, modernizas gagiLon¥is usually empha-— - 
tion of theS@rural sectorare sized. Removal of 

usually the chief objectives. economic dependency is 


therefore attempted. 


Landlordism is not usually Landlordism is abolished. 
BODES hed wm but Curt ai. ed: PrivalLes property ino 
Private property retained. longer retained. 

Land reform laws are Usually land reform 

weve llyveap pated from measures are carried out 
above. Dy Qlocallyecreat ed 


special agencies. 


However, since the present study is concerned with 
BiemwLOLesOL, political elites and peasant organization 
MebandereLorm.ibhemdistinction, between _reformative and 


palliative seems to be more pertinent. 


(iv) land gketoumeedne Histo ty. 


Land reform, se1thnetmpaltiatave OrererormacGivie..sis 
as recurrent phenomenon ing history. since thevinvention 
OtLeagcriculiine , wlancmbecanece ameruGiat productive, resource 


JidmuGuinemstLrurolomiorslandseand = tor sthe wight: to use 


SonlH ps ot 


Vand, sonenviciesitudesmotaman sarelatdonsteeland" 
(Jacoby, 1971: 19) became an ever-recurring feature of 


the historysoiyman, 


Reforms of the agrarian structure 

seem to have been enacted in Biblical 
times,-for theresis7an. Old Testament 
reference to the redistribution of 
land every fiftieth year. In ancient 
China too land reform was a recognised 
right of the people; every few years 
the land was redivided and the people 
Setponsagnewatooting ofmeqiality..: 
Most of the fundamental social changes 
mhatuahav.e cccurred in history - the 
Fall of the Roman Empire, the American 
Revolution, the French Revolution and 
the Russian Revolution, to name a 

few - have had land reform aspects. 
CKelvor ie LO seme? 8). 


In his Twenty-Six-Centuries of Agrarian Reform (1965) 
mivaseH. Tuma has presented a historical account of land 
reform in ancient Greece and Rome as well as in modern 


Mexicosgnl apane and Ben oa 


Athoueh abackgrounde isgiscantyi,e lt] seemsa that the 
land reforms of ancient Greece and Rome had restoration 
Guesocialwand Spolaticalgistabi lit yeas ihes prime objective 
CLuma, 9 9opee KinesedI/vo® dWhel reformsano ferbothe Solon 
and —Pisistmatuss im@jsdsctih centurys, BoC yAthensgandge of 
Tiberius and Gracchus in second century B.C. Rome were 


preceded by extensive land concentration in the hands of 


the few rich and the impoverishment of the large peasantry. 


Tn, (Gree cies, 
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the poorer peasants were forced to 
DOGEOWM LOM cncariteher “landowners. 
Many became indebted and, having 

OU by tic tla bpouUr wand their: bandas 
security, ended up as virtual slaves 
(called hektemors) working what was 
their own land, now marked by holoi 
or ‘mortgage stones'. The hektemor 
woukedr the iland tas: Jsixth=partner' , 
which meant that he kept only one- 
Sct Digoitent er produ cits fofithiis? Mabour 
PoOrsiimsc ih, ftibeerestitcoine? to ethe 
creditor. As more and more peasant 
land was seized by the rich, the 
hektemors reacted by demanding a 
change of government and redistri- 
bution of land 

Citian OF RIOT 8/ 3 02191)*< 


Similar -andmconvcentratilonitand tconsequenticsoc tal and 
political tension preceded the reforms of Tiberius and 


Caius Gracchusie These Land reforms achieved little 


14 


success. 


Land reform as a modern phenomenon owes its origin 
Boretiesifirnenc hiirevolu tion. 


One of the most famous and widespread 
agrarian reforms of modern times took 
place in France during the French 
Revolt ionsanetnem. 790s AC that time; 
Give thand smibeWVoned niet topsth erin o butler y-, 
the Crown, and the Church were seized 
ands .turne dtiover! to) thhel former® tenants . 
Lise pLouchtintovexi stencesthem@land— 
owning peasant class which has been the 
backbone of the French economy and 

po Lktajcaliel ities foxrstalmos tect worshundned 
years 

(Atdvexcand ex jaelt9i/i4es £568) % 


The American revolution was also followed by some sort 
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Aneabtogether=ditferent’typesof= Ttands reform’ followed 
the Russian revolution. 


Diem soveecte Lerormsabolashede the right 
of private ownership, forbade aliena- 
Stone ore Landa DrOohiLpited = tenancys and 
decreed equalisation of holding, 
MakinerellLoinegr thes rand*®the basis 
OtmOO GUMS teoandmcize Ot hoLldaung. 

The measures were unique on several 
COUuDEC eu nembaste, departure from 
previous reform policy was that the 
Soviet measures were conceived as 

part of a national programme. Rather 
than being an isolated measure of 
rormal*tenure=retorm, the@plan*onfwhich 
the reform policy was based concerned 
feselerwher agricultural production 
and the development of the economy as 
a whoWwes= asewell®as> fulfililiny® the 
POMUolcaimeaspDiLatlLonseore the party in 
power 

CKRinn oe el S34 3)Ds) 


Meenas Oc La Wick anuduarerorms, were introduced in the 
Paste uuropean countries after the Second World War. 
However. sin spite of “socwalizvationsofsthe means of 
peOoduUction and the abolishment of the institution of 
private property, some form of private ownership of 
iandeuine various degrees (alone withathe collective/ 
Coch alwstesector) isurvived in some of these countries. 
On this basis, the East European countries may be 
classified into three groups: countries where communes/ 
collectives dominate the agrarian economy (Albania, 
Butleaxrita, Rumania) imecountriesswithpmoditied srormsg of 
eollectives., (Humour Czechoslovakia) and countries 


where the owner-operated sector either survived or was 
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Teva veces. cma icanteey E6Polands,» Yugoslavidia).s Tabd.es2 i 
Dineseniispeit icici as Sit 1cat lon. Suche contunueds existence 
Opeaiey ivalmofe spb atceagcracuLturala plots. dnacsocitalist 
economies has been explained in various ways. However, 
WA tLOthtmrdc Bempiin oe tCOmexp lain sthis) controversy ,, it can 
be said that these private plots seem to be more 
DLOGUC LAV ews ne FUNC anyon Ore examplLens these, plot's, in 
L96ls.comorised hess than. 4) .per,cent of, the. total farm- 
landeiGiaeperscent ote thes arable area)... buta produced 
ea O Users at heiinda Ofmitsice to tadm.out puitesof wines fruity and 
me cet a bless usbiOeapencente,of. milk ,~64.percent, of; meat.and 


DOsspear cen tyod) ege sis «(Kin ey 4 9977334 42) 


PAB Lie 2s 


Die DULLONSO Pe PARMELYPE SS INy EASTERN, EUROPE.,~ circa L961 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AREA 


Country Owner- State Collective 
operated farms farms 
Albania 207.0 Thesis) Ta2tnd 
Bulgaria Onl 63 esr ek 
Rumania 458 44.0 She 
East Germany Tea 726 Sonu 
Czechoslovakia 1 ose 7A AS 67156 
Hungary eel 32k 0 Ord 
Poland 86m 0 T2n9 Heat 
Yugoslavia Si %.6 6.4 620 
tates Bh 0.0 Sk ol 69.0 
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Since the Second World War, land reform became an 
tsstempanutuculaghiyeain tiheerhird World ‘countnieés offTAsta, 
Anat Gagandgliatin sAmenircasiRapidtpopu lation growth; 
imegeasingeconcentration#or landholding; continuing 
dependence on agriculture and the like contributed to a 
deterioration of the employment and income situations 
in these developing countries. Increasing unemployment 
and inequality, epartreularty aintthe @rural usec tor, 
heightened social and political tensions and, consequent- 
ly, land reform became a demand. Land reform is advocated 
as an instrument to accomplish a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth; income Vand tpoliticabupower. It assumed 
added significance for the poverty-stricken underdeveloped 
Counecries Whomtaced declining .or stagnant agricultural 
DpEOcUuctione With etne publication of United Nations,’ 

1951 study, land reform became an internationally 
wecociwmizZedmaievelLopmMents 1.ssue. Lhe U.N. study concluded 
ina tr: 
TOrmMany SCOUDC TN CS ei be sash aranest mictur e, 
and in particular systems of land 
tenure, prevent a rise in the standard 
OM EivingwoL, smal I farmersmand 40 ii 
cultural labourers and impede economic 
development, both by preventing the 
expansion or, themtood supply andsby 
causing tagricultures—tusua lly tthe 
Ma Ore economicmactivityeor.c bemcountiny 
=o sta enace 
CUn Nic sale 9 > Lee, ee 


Hie scCommuntstavictloryetumolinamandm aterm ineViletnam with 


wide participation of discontented peasants and the 
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subsequent land reform, almost turned it into an ideo- 
logical issue. Discontented peasantry seemed to’act as 
the bulwark of the Communist revolutions and therefore, 
it was stressed that timely and peaceful land reform is 
anpeertective way to-thwart Communist® threattand preclude 
revolutions 


Many people wouldn't hesitate to approve 
of a revolutionary movement if it is the 
only way the common man can secure his 
elementary wants. But we must realize 
how serious a threat an agrarian 
revoluGionmcouldad be: atwthic point 

of history, even if the upheaval seems 
ust eta Dtem Euromet na Gepount of view. 
Thetonly®way tolthwart Communist 

designs on Asia is to preclude such 
revolutionary outbursts through 

timely reforms, peacefully, before 

the peasants take the law into their 

own hands and set the countryside 
ablaze. 

(Padeq tnsky., o19 7.8253 )% 


WiEnetiesesworags.  |Wollt Uadejinsky, the chief architect 
OLNU. see land=reform efforts” in post=warsJapans* Korea’ and 
elsewhere, cautioned the ‘free world' and stressed the 
needetoreland@rerorms tof#ensure socialfand™@political 


Stability ane the Third Worldeue 


Thas #internationalization-Softelandtreformeassumed 
a new dimension with the Cuban revolution. The grossly 
inequal access to land in Latin America became the 
focus of attention and land reform was again emphasized 
fo saves thescontunenterromether threat of Communist take- 


over. Land reform in Latin America became an important 
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evenent ometne Was Shoretonspolicy sand shinally in 1961 
PoeCmhuntasdelmystencComrerence of "the Organization “of 
American States (OAS) vowed to initiate comprehensive 
agrarian reform programs in Latin American countries to 
ensure rapid economic development along with social 
wustice.  [hepnatmardonpotaihesAlltancegiorghrogsress and 
the UnitedseStates’ pressure on Latin American countries 
to make good their pledges for land reform gave a new 
impetus to the phenomenon. The United States openly and 
unequivocally declared: 

We are insisting on reforms as a 

condition gokyourynational support 

to Latin America. We would rather 

withhold our assistance than to 

participaterin thetmaintenancesot 

a status quo characterized by 


secial injustice 
Cat ween) Caro iin 964 2 gih2) 2 


Thus, the United Nations, the Alliance for Progress 
and occasionally even the taki Pe Coulnaburtedato 
create such an atmosphere that land reform in developing 
countries became a widely recognized and desirable 
phenomenon. Accordingly, since the 1950s almost all the 
countries in the developing world initiated some form 
of@landsreform?,Howevens¢as theglatesteal:Nearepore 
(1976) etestifiies ,htheses'reformsanhavesdone Littlesto 
improve the situation. Land reform, therefore, remains 


an unfulfilled but necessary promise. 
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Beeband=Rerorm*and Soc 1loeconomic Development 


(i) Land reform as a measure of development 


Land reform, as> defined here, includes” (i) land 
Pedrsor out ron-ewand = (ityecenancy = rerormes'which : 


normally comprises the granting to the 
LentantwoOmonewOtre more or the following 
rights: 

(a)wbimited rents, typically 
(assuming =novlandlord™sharevin input's) 
to one-third of the value of gross 
OURpUi, wIisteaa=ot thes=prevai fing 
Weve lsmorso0—/) per cent; 

(pye@eonverston, atthe!) ténant "s 
discretion, “from crop-—share to fixed 
rental; 

(cHaeseCUraryracainst.cyviction, 
save for bad farming or non-payment 
of Leval rent; and 

(di) eitrst ocption=to =purehase 
Ehes property, —should thesowner 
sell 
Gicsp Conese hmann... 1:9 7 46 92:715 )o, 


The effectiveness of tenancy reform, as noted 
Saeco melcomauestHonaplemingyLewrovusthe concentration of 
political power in the hands of the landlords, and the 
SCaLrciny off Land ini most developing countries. Tenancy. 
laws regulating rents, ceilings and security most often 
than not remain= Waws! swidely evadedmby the, landlords 
and least carefully applied by the bureaucrats. Ceilings 
are often evaded by mala fide transfers and dividing the 
land into numerous sub-ceiling holdings in the name of 


dependents and relatives (often dead or non-existent 
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relatives also); tenancy security laws are evaded by 
shifting tenants around every year or even every season 
or resuming personal cultivation thereby transforming 
Phemtenal toa Lom abonerscel son tha twnomisantdien tenant 
Cultivatespaspacee jof land long enough to establish a 
Svan MeebOmnent Ceca ett OUR DINO tard Oht “od epurchase or 
SSCluctteyveOtmevenunrernmoucn inetrectiveness of tenancy 
reforms in most developing countries has led one observer 
Loma vec teat OumcauwdO sa elandmrerorm: (meaning Land 
BoadistrubuLrom)myvou dont) need tenancy reform; if you 
Cite a EenanoyvwererOormeawonutework, (Lipton, in Lehmann, 
Rj a a rene LerOne srOrmea Llapractieal purposes; land 


BonOtMmin ya tila Diviererers top band redistribution. 


Land reform, as mentioned earlier, is usually 

(ister rede OnsstWOmICGolmnaon Maye tinatead tp wid l. contribute 
BOmSOC a medial ve mT Oe Demat cute wdiel le help modernize 
tChesruralimscectoreandebooste production, The, social 
equality areument.hasga humanitarians connotation; it 
anuUses = fromea wenulijne concernetOreathespoverty, insecurity, 
SUD US LON eel dtena CV andaliacke Otero DpOtT Talla t vaonat 
plague the life of the peasantry in most developing 
countries Wltearisesmtromeangimpul ses and~determination to 
oive: 

peebUdpurecocis CLOlnwOtmtie i ehe ote all 

peoples topshareceiullydin.our, progress. 


For stheresis no place in democratic 
item. OLS teu ctonsmwnit ch sbeneritt. che 
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few while denying the needs of the many 
even though the elimination of such 
institutions may require far-reaching 
Aandmdtiitcultechnanves Suchwase land 
Helobmuand stax i4ef0rm, and avaisit 
improvements in education, health 

and housing conditions. Without these 
changes our common effort cannot 
succeed 

(Message from President Kennedy to 
thes Al lean cesbore-Proe ness, dt. ein 
Barwa Cau ively 4.x xX TV, Ne 


economic argument is based on the assumption 
existing pattern of land tenure is a major 
hOma@evelLonument, an the Third World. This is 


asmbabraclough mentions in reference to Latin 


Cimectoiraditvonalmland tenure, patterns 
impede the introduction of new techno- 
loecy and economically rational land and 
labor use. (2) They result in patterns 
of income distribution, consumption, 
expenditure and investment that restrict 
tHieserowthneor new, industries. (3) They 
BO tmtrainy gaeeteie deeso Gila -stiructune sin 
which opportunities for improvement of 
Ones SeaSoc bas fsitaitus Lar cbenaret.s £(4)). eiuhe y 
have led the dependent classes and 
ethic gnoupsssto pdevelop protective 
mechanisms tending to ‘support the status 
quo and low levels of aspiration. 

(5) They have concentrated both 

abbr Adaya daad11's tel Gut Lonadieun o Liisteigcadh 
powers in the hands of those who control 
MO.Ste.O fost Wes plea des stneysnesculste issvatesocvad 
order in which those who work the land 
have no effective representation, 
nendering yuheleinstittut ion softs sl ocarl 
government practically powerless to 

fowl GL Let ied re iniicitelonsssad epiubleic 
service 

(Ba yraiced ouch eel9 74a excxi—x vis). 
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Ine monreseconomte, terms, ethetexistine Wand ttenure system 
in most developing countries adversely affects (a) employ- 
Ment, sand Gb) eendustriakiziationiwiConcentration of land- 
Old Someone Olmert hewcharactenistics of the land tenure 
system, significantly restricts employment either through 
Pao tO ) etmimMmeiist bisa plone Ot land, «Or through sub— 
Shelton enulate laborer Oor machines. Secondly, concentra- 
tion of wealth develops a highly skewed pattern of income 
Gio writ Onmwit Cilmi telus Ves sbirtheto 4 particular 
consumption pattern that adversely affects investment 
and marketed surplus jeopardizing efforts of industria- 
lization. The adverse effects of existing land tenure 
system on the socioeconomic development of the develop- 
ing countries have been well documented by various 
avounotrcm (batraclouch sl 9/o weLadejinsky, .197/; Stavenhagen, 
Lo7 0 )weHowevwenr. -onuthessubject of the relationship 
between agrarian reform and economic development, there 
seems to have some confusion or indecisiveness among 
Various sauthors. slake tor vexample, the following remarks 
vee arr o ld ma 9 6.4) 7: 

there seems now to be general agreement 

that a much higher performance could be 

expected from Latin American agriculture 

- if land-ownership were more diffused 

so that more farms were of ‘'family- 

type' or medium-size, if there were 

more Ownem=OperacoOnreentrepseencurs , 

if clear land-titles were generally 

the rule, if higher wages were paid 


VOmUa nM LADO tae ted. tuweres Not 
econcentuatedminathes hands of sawtew, 
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and if markets were accessible to 
Ditmepeodiucerns... Only an winerease 
ineruraleipurchasing® powery can 
sufficiently enlarge domestic 
markets for manufactured goods 
and associated services. 


AcmUehtanneet eos) nOLed=  Ghis cascade of -1fs only 
shows the indecisiveness of the author regarding the 


COuuULLDUCORY= LO ve OLeagharian,relorm. 


UaedamrlerotmmiomexpDectced, tOmcontrinute directly to 
acoEcmlueuLaledevelopment s aud, through Lt, to the total 
economic development of the country concerned. There- 
POtemaAnwuUndgeLobanaing OL whe, role or agriculture in 
economic development is needed to fully appreciate the 
Bo vcmOmerandmererOLtiminsontsercgard. [hesainterrelation— 
ships between agriculture and economic development have 
beenmaperymdescuipeds by Jonnson and Mellor (L901): 

(i) economic development boosts the demand for 
Hottcumeuir a wepeLOdueus ."pareicularily food, Failure to 
increase the production of agricultural goods to meet 
such growth in demand may seriously impede overall 
economic development. 

Cit) The "loreteneexchanvemrequirements, =pabeLctiuatl— 
ly during the early stages of development, may be 
provided by the increase in export of agricultural 


DrOdUGctes. 
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(iii) The labor force required by the expanding 
Sec Lon SsoOcemner ¢ conomyss(par ta culariyssimndustry? and 
MAMA Curie )wceit.Orubies drawn maind yi from agriculture 
which may release manpower through modernization. 

(iv) Since in most underdeveloped countries, agri- 
culture constitutes the dominant sector, an increase 
Ineo CHiiterdadaiproduction ws required, stor senerate 
capital to be invested in other sectors of the economy. 

(v) Since in most underdeveloped countries the 
Matic tyeOtavshespopulationadives inj) runad aireass.an 
increase in their income may boost the demand for 
locally produced consumer items thereby stimulating 
thewexpansiongoteythessndustrdaali and manufacturing 


SiCiG tO GS. 


Land reform may affect all the above mentioned 
aspects of economic development. However, its effect 
ON Lwo aspectis.“isy of cruciad; importance. -, agricultural 


production sandarcap btualawtormat Lon: 


(it) Landaretormeand) accra culture ly production 


lt is jextrnemelyiida ffi culsty.tos precisediys meaisune the 
effect of jhandy netiormeones grnicultunead Sproduction because 
of other intervening variables. Land reform usually 
bueakssupssbarge esitatessintiomsmallatanity holdings. If 


these estates were commercial in nature and were fairly 
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efficitenitt in’ terms of the use of capital, technology 
and management, production after reform may fall, at 
Vast Finest Neveshont—term espeltcialilyeif: and reform*ads 
accompanied by exodus of the estate managers. For 

example, agricultural production showed a decline in 


Body ae acter iehercevol ution of 9 5 2kwhichne saw: bie 


landholdings subdivided into smaller units and parcelled 


Ct muOmpetsantwraminiless (Heath weet .al.. 19693 King, 


Howe Vedeerdcemona ids Je. Clarke notedleGine Dorne rm,ee9 7a : 


other factors were also responsible for this decline. 


It is an unfortunate misconception, yet 
rather widely held, that a decrease in 
agricultural, production resulted) from 
Enemlande redistribution. «an uh.s 
association between land reform and 
acectinegwin production can prabably 
betatinipuved. toltehrecitiactons:. One’, 
some farms actually were idled and 

some lands underutilized because 

Cpe Giempoldticdimesiiudatlomeat ter 
NObvetand thhetmadjuwstments: which 

peasants had to make. Two, products 
were sca ncewin winban centers. TAnd, 
tsiieter ee ne el9 oe abo lFigzita, thiadittrol intpont 
potatoes; other staples especially 
wheat flour - also were imported in 
cea trermquan tutes fart ent 19512 2 rAsL 
these could have resulted from 
marketing adjustments... and from 
weathe mitactvous, 9 Rhevevapparent! (decline 
in 7a or oul pualieep noductulonma fiver eho 2 
whitke? trueipinetparuy ais ibetter texpilkained 
by marketing adjustments, transportation 
bottlenecks, and weather phenomena, 
with the former two by far the more 
important shale tonss during tt.hatippexiiiod 
(Gila wk eine Dionne amo: /elesaeLA 61)9: 


Land reform in Iraq also showed some decline in 


Remiceli ce Uprodictmlonmiumche:initialepentod (King, 197%). 
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DUC healt idecline mine production &s often used 
aSwan ar ecumentwagainiseetand = reforms=moreover, this has 
OcleneapDeelmuscd stLomaneulcethat= larger ifarmsyare more 
TDLOcucCtLVCMmmOuUNEatiiciant than! the smaller ones. 
BOC uNeccmarrUuneitemane not bornesoutmby Lact .- Lt 
seems to be a universal phenomenon that smaller farms 


anemmoOnLewpaodMetivermunanesthe bio mones s(Fig. 231). 


Moreover, decline in output has always been a 
short-term phenomenon. In a recent review, Dovring 
CYro7O Pr reportedathatgafter the landireforms in the 
1920s, 1950s and 1960s, Yugoslavia, North Vietnam and 
Iran respectively experienced sudden increases in both 
output and productivity. Japan and Taiwan furnish the 
best examples in this regard. 


Numerous figures and indices demonstrate 
the rapid increase in output since 

DOS eCluielapani re parmvoular ly “ingthe 
non-rice sectors. Agricultural produc- 
tion has grown impressively by 3-4 per 
cent per year since the reform, though 
this is well below the 10 per cent rate 
OLmtnessndustrial ssector., Output for 
livestock products leaped by six 

times; andwiruity by, threecktimes, 

during the period 1950-1960, despite 
avdropeingeacrremcuraWelabourwrorce 
From 6 Come missston seal apourT 
productivityvewstaticmbetores the 

reform, 4 Vena ged sangsannuale oper scent 
increasent womeU9> 4eat oul GS es imindariiy, 
land productivity increase, under 1 

per cent per year before the reform, 
was 4 per cent after 

CKinionmel O79 9=200 jr. 
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OU TEU RE ER HEGTARE ROR SEARMES.LZt [GROUPS 
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Bote ecacnecountry lated tarler mre DLes cit SmOUL DU per 
hectare 7for “smallest “farm "size group. “Bars to the 
right represent successively larger farms with their |. 
Cutrpuc pen wectavemwexpressed asea percent on that. of 
the smallest size group. 

aeeCOL Om baawe 9.0.0) Dee Go; om Dilaam 910.0 


SOUUCe MmDOuermandms sane l sine DOrner.eCG.,8 19/13) 52-53. 
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Likewise in Taiwan, 


(py roductiyvity dnereasedwconsiderably 
abtexs thesreformeantHowkmuch o£ thi’s 
Waseaedtrect®outcome ofvreforn, 

however, cannot be specified - other 
factors, ssuchvas#improvedgrice 
Vatietics,eereatertapplication:, of 
fertida@zergand pesticidest more 

advanced technology, all strongly promoted 
by the Sino-American Joint Commission on 
RUuGatmReconstructionss contributed 
importantly. One set of data shows 
impwresweincreasedgli= peracentaoutputs 

Zoe perecent,@atomel J5sRtomlo60F. a 
SLOSsspLOdUCtivatypincrease’ off12 

per cent 

Caines tea. 9 7-722 '5:) 


fueounenmoounl turtles shOOr Ge. oc... China, North and 
SoU hOLreca hey pt. ohn Lippanes), Land srelorm seems to 


NavemcowEerEpucecamrOonmineicasecdmagpriculturaly productivity. 


Gia) ebandmielLormmandscapital formation 


Development finance is one of the major concerns 
Doedevelopangecountrics.= since in most: developing 
countries agriculture forms the backbone of the economy, 
the question of development finance is ultimately one 
Ofte releasinowresources [rom -agiculture for inveset— 
MentrtiwinduUsthiall zat LOneht) sea mduect lOnmo lee a ppl ne 
Ehessuypluss(part) ofmenemnatlonal sinCcomemabov.cmamnaclom is 
culturally determined subsistence requirements) and 


redirecting it for investment. 
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In every society an elaborate system 

of claims on the surplus exists, whether 

as a material expression of the fealty 
awecmtomeladerseand) chiefiss in tribal 
Societyeor the rents interests’ and 
DLOmLbseaulerune Owners Of capita, in 
Capitalist Society. These systems: of 

claims are ordinarily so deeply imbedded 

Lim cnemsoCh ke StLucturesthateany errort 

to redirect the income flows associated 
WicUmeoieiet ntOs social by mruittul sinvestment 
channels will be severely constrained. 

Only when the existing claims are eliminated 
EnrouUshethewrevolutionary*™ transformation 
GimcOctetyedoes. an Opportunity arise “for 
massive redirection of the income flows 
that compose the surplus into development 
finance. 

Chippy LIOF4Se ix) s 


EneeradrtLonaiearctartanm=esocileties y= thrs=surplus is 
accrucdspLimanpilyeto., Bheslandlords*®which™its then spent 
Delma til Vv ommeconSpraeudcdsmconsumpeLon-and*Luxury living 
rip nermenameomecti mitatange the economy. =lhrough altering 
the existing land tenure system, land reform aims to 
channelize this surplus to S peOS MND E go In developing 
Coie corel lt smcaptcodiaetOormatlonserole of landsreform 
Homofepiame stemitricance,. Lt has been argued that Land 
reform boosts savings-investment ratio by (i) redistri- 
buting income miorew@eventtys; Vand SGiie by providineg® security 
to the peasantry es Warrceite pe 2969 ekaup e965; Lippi: 


LO7 4.22 Kino io Japa: 


Preci seustitatelis tiicalemmiormation regard ing the 
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COUN CELeS eis Sleicloiniere Howey er mi tlds teviddent that land 
FerormecontrapuedgisignitieanteliyAdins maising national 
Savings —invescmemte ra tekon inewapan Tai wankeeaCihina and 
Some so theme ountaheseeGD oriehe 195/955 Koorne i968 se:Wong, 


Oto eel Up priate meso (gma ie aod /)aeklne Ghinala for example, 


Pandmare £o nm, 


redtrected@ineome, tlowsvamounting to 
Lon) Orme t domestic product: (NDE) 
which had formerly gone to the owners 
CtmepLoOpeaLyvelimtcnerasriculturad sector, 
Oteaw hiachee) <a, so fSNDPPahad momina biy 
BakecnmenemrorneOlma(aortculiiura lL). tax 
payments. In addition, owner-farmers 
made nominal tax payments equal to 
Zee ote NDiPer Lng thea absences of 
government investment activity in 

the 1930s,- these ‘tax’ payments made 
NOMS leis. Gant contribution to net 
invest meniteactiy lity ats thatye time. 

By redirecting these income flows, 
the land reform made potentially 
available for investment finance 

a bioiteg9 Je Ola netmdomestic jproduct &— 
2emezCoomOopportunity cost from the 
standpoint of investment foregone 
GID Pl Gr ge 0.7 me GO 1/98) 


Similarly in Taiwan, investment increased after land 
reform and the farmer's income also registered increase. 


Sincemlo5omtehnemiandlordsm shares in 
DiewcoOUuntiyvees: cotaletarm sincome 

has) sharply declined. In v1936—40 
2Zouper, cCentweaccruecd directly. to 
landlords and moneylenders. By 
1950-55) Ltawase lO Sper cent. eand 
during loo o Urol lye Om Derm cen tr. 

For these three periods the 
cultivatorscumenate sotmagpregate 
income) wasmojeper= cent, //sper, cent and 
SIS Pemecen ian. meine LOoURrCenteand 
interest payments drained 30 per cent 
CFC Od lara rim LiCoOmMemwou te oO fea ra 
Cahiers OD eel Lewes sl Gl per cent 
anamD yeeLoOOOMlIeperecent. Real income 
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of Taiwanese farm families went up 
DyPapproximately G0 per cent from 
EOS 2 Coe LIb22) Investment also 
incweascdemparciLcularhy ain farm 
implements, and although the impact 
of massive American aid should not 
Detrdi scoun te dy) ttiheghd coher sencomesmand 
increased: security generated by land 
reform seem to have been the main 
source 

Ch er Selo Wek? 21 a. 


ANooatGi! Bice leap Odtuictaon fanduicap ttalg sormatston <are 
Bnisieuwomma pore areasimimuwhich pland@reform may,icontribute. 
Howevenmlentive jextent fandy quality tof tsuch contribution 
dempends.om mherticiha raict er vor ethemlandyrefiorm sit sebf «)iIn 
@mmourespect =sirch factors as the class structure of 
@he socieuyesthomecharacter sof sthe sgroupfelass. ‘or 
DO etenkapanty Sunt a tiniogam deiimpement ime gohe pland 
BaMari acme sirtuine Of the political system, the character 


On thempartGicatiralites 3; ete anbeecome asiegnifiicant, 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER II 


iA CicmU neem a trOuG he Net toe litt iaierepotts, on Progress 
Pec oandenRerotim (Chunrste. esecond= and L[hird, Reports), seems 
to equate land reform with any change in the agrarian 
SUrOctuner = | NeelLertimeacrartan structure! sisvused i'to 
Meat Hemi stkitCuUbLONnale framework of agriculture. “It 
iicluces, Ieee. flrsotueplace. land tenure, the leocal 

or customary system under which land is owned; the dis- 
tribution of ownership of farm property between large 
estates and peasant farms or among peasant farms of 
varnLous@sizes,s landetenancy, the system under which land 
is operated and its product divided between operator 
Zio wieLem tuemOLreCalagzatLOle Ot credit, production and 
marketing; the mechanism through which agriculture is 
financed; the burdens imposed on rural populations by 
governments in the form of taxation; and the services 
supplied by governments to rural populations, such as 
Bec litcaveadyicerandmeducatitonal sacilities, health 
Servi Cesena vaueugesupply and communications, (U.N: ,"1951% 
USE) ie 


Pee GieeDoLeeneWarsiner (L909s" xiv): =Land= reform means 
Svemreduet Epub LOM Oke rOpeL ty Ore rights: in” lands tor 
the benefit of small farmers and agricultural labourers 
eee Smet omWid tee lana reborm has Meant in practice, 
Pastrana presents ° 


3% Pica ntalereLoLm sLseoOrten= treated asa broader 
SCOnvceptenateincliudeswanye change in theragricultural 
SeCtCOr. ‘Land Lerorm, in this sense, forms” one™ element 
mov hata eLoOnrm -arorlLowine thise bine ot argument, 
Tuma CLIO) + (o—14)earegued that agrarian reform consists 
of two aspects: land -tenure reform and land-operation 
reform. Alexander (1974) made a distinction between land 
BeOcimClindmbredi seri putron)eand acriculturalererorm 
which involves “changes in» the way land™is used, advances 
ine ctcnestechnology applied Coeit, new ways ot transport — 
ine the = products: to market and changes in many other 
aspects of the work and tite or the tarmer. 


Gwe inewracts thatwaandmrenovnmand saehtcuLCumades Geo r nm 
are complementary to one another and that’ the pursuante 
Of BONewwlLehout thesothermcananardl yecontra bube to 
development have been stressed by various authors. 
Macobpy( b97 1:17 0) eronrmexamplem Observed: «= (il) ta 
comparison is made between the various measures designed 
Overt me nem yeaa cOmim pinoy emo otTar tans cOnd Ltmons,. Loe wilh 
be seen that the redistribution of land is the most 
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SpecuacWlateaudmcmoecetivesot these. wprovided that it is 
accompanied by whatever reforms are necessary under the 
given circumstances. Time and again experience has proved 
PieCROLPCiME rari c Consequences lof redistribution pro-— 
Sanne iatwadreecOnLined eto ythe mererdi stribution),of 
public domain land and which ignore the vital problems 

Gav toulbutalecredi tf intrastructures. soil, improve— 
MeneeandmeaccesSelOmmlar ket si. 


De ue xand erm Glo) 47 echoed. Warbineruwhnen he.,observed: 
"(t)he key element is the change in land ownership, 

the transfer of possession of land from one group in 

the society, to, another.” 


GC eeWwOLreLade)iInsktvy.one lor sEhewmost experienced rural 
development planners, also emphasized the importance of 
Peandm ae rfOrm me lLand ownersnipsaspthe;main point of an 
ScramlanelreLormervsadir ficult to achieve. Examples are 
Leeclouweand thesreason, 4S snot tar to 7seek, Land tre- 
Gluoctomup ie LOieundchmagraniansrerormei sa compulsory 
measure imposed by a government upon the landowners on 
economic and legal terms unpalatable to them. In effect 
Pin sein voOLveGcuasdrastic. redistributlLonvor property .and 
income at the expense of the landlords. It becomes a 
revolutionary measure when it passes property, political 
Dowel mandmecOcita |e ctatusul tomlone ~Sroupminathe society 
DOmaDOuNet me tia sed Suthneerea lt meanings or an agrarian 
BenOunEwoierenlanderedustrebutaonsis its,central objective’ 
(liga dem in Sicy 01-9) 1053 Ons) a, 


yan In these arguments, the land tenure system is treated 
acme Lust rumentakovariablle. .lt is stresseduthat .the 

Tand tenure system affeets peasants’ incentives to 
Pivectae velop sawilnci mi nelurim. sattects productivity. By 
the same token, therefore, it is assumed that by manipu- 
lating the land tenure system, the peasantry may be made 
more entrepreneurial and innovative. 


ros MEE wa smeitiwmenismspiratmechat, the Alliance for, Progress 
declancdmtoiateltsaprimany obi ectivenis tome encoupages 
ingaccordance wwithjthescharacteriLstiags of each country ; 
DGoscrLams ot scomprehensivesagrariangrefarm yleadine@costhe 
G@btective —CGanstorma clon mw helen Led ud ted . a0 Pau pict 
structures and systems of land tenure and use, with a 
Views to replacine latimundilosmandadwart shold ins seb yea n 
equitablessystem lots Landmetenunessouthnat. (witha theshelp 
Gb timely wand vadequatemcred ten stechnicalklvassistance 
andgutactLlit less Lote pemma bk etingeanded St pubutsoneor 
products, the land will become for the man who works it 
LicepDasStSsmormeliismecolomlicmatabDliuiy —themroundaton of 
his increasing welfare, and the guarantee of his freedom 
add ont yea t mL te batreac Lough 91973. xv—-xvi). 
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oS Somewhat overemphasizing the stabilizing role of the 
peasantry in developing agrarian societies, Huntington 
(CMOGSES 2Z92)Mwrote:me(a)f the countryside supports the 


political system and the government, the system itself 
is secure against revolution and the government has 
some hope of making itself secure against rebellion. If 
Ehewcountrysidesisein* opposition, both*® system’ and 
government are in danger of overthrow. The role of the 
CHityeis constant;*1¢ As¥the*’permanent™ source®* of opposi- 
EnONRT LUG, LOLc Ofmcie Countrysideri’s variable?’ 1t i's 
eLeher= the source’ Of>stabitlity*or the “source of* revolu- 
SLOon wet OL —eNe=pOlletcalimoaystem, =opposations within®™ the 
Cully tsedicturbingsbutenotwlethal® Opposition’ within 
thes CoOuntcrySiLdes= however’, as*fataiy He who controls the 
Gountrvsides=controls the countrys 


HOR FoLLowing= hadejinsky, Tat (1974%" 56)" also overempha- 
Siz cdUmrtne=LoLlemoreene= poltticauselite in*land*=rerorm® 
Hemmaineainedmcthat, Fineinitiwating’dand»reform’a® political 
elite is decisively influenced by the perceived need to 
Corie pOMlLeLCa WeLecLtimacy, ,e.,, CoO strengthen popular 
SUpPpOLLE= LOLreae new politicadlwordersor to ® satestard’ an 
existing regime against threatened political changes. 
When=the politucal-elite’ perceives the need”to* gain 
Poctemnaecye =thewconditi0ons tikely to Vead=to reform*= will 
become relevant and important; when it fails to perceive 
such a need, the mere presence of these conditions may 
noteslead= toereform. - For tai§ such’ conditions® include 
revolution.) rural@unrest™¥deterrence to*communisms ideo- 
Pocica  *econmitment. = international climate>-and  popula-— 
ELone pressure. =ihese* factors may or'’may not ™lead™to’ land 
reform; the decisive factor is the perceived need for 
legitimacy by the™ political elite. 


ies Thetfollowinge®*discussion’ draws’ heavily on*Judith 
Astefarra® (Land Reformein®Chile* during Allende’s 
Government) % 2h. DRedissertationys?Ccornel?t University, 
O75 2eL3=49). 


Pree COMLe Gh tyemand sotatemrarming .faccondin oe UOmna co Dyn. 
may Nave= signiticant@importance tLorsdevelopingecountries. 
“From the’ viewpoint of the man-land relationship, an 
analysisvand¥assessment of Psocialist@®acriculturalmpolicy 
and ® its’ ultimate- effects upon rural’ society and upon 

thes role: of = acriculture™ain-overaliteceonomice development 
may contribute to a better understanding of the potential 
importance ®ot*+collettivetand@= state farming» in® agrarian 
reconstruction in underdeveloped countries" (Jacoby, 
19714 5995-96)" 
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5. EldaseH. lumays stuay was concerned with eight 
Coun lesa Gheccer homes Enoland, France, Russia, 
Mexico*, dapan= and Eeypt’. 


Tee CCOTGL Neto Luma (@u96D), these Lanes retorms, tailed 
SveNeumMoOMMInNa mize sOcTOecCOnomiC inequality, considerably 
OPeUOmetisinecmpOwutical stability, “IneGreece. for example, 
U<t )he= poor believed Sollon would quench their grievances 
against the rich and give them back their mortgaged 
Wands" thes rich*® wanted him to’ restore* calm without’ in- 
flicting any material losses on them; and the general 
community thought he would create stability, prevent the 
impending upheaval, and reform the governmental machin- 
SisjweNOne™ One these: eroups was fully satisfied.” The 
hektemors became free but had no land to work because 
tHeLe= wWwascemo = stacucary Land» redistribution; the rich 
werve=anpry because’ all) debts= were’ cancelled$*and for 
Bremeconmuinitrye ate barge. = although =the stave revolution ' 
Weomavoldedn =o recate political instability followed" 

OS tein, TET. SHUD 


Poe oOUCmLandmrerorm=e in cthe=United "States’ dtring the 
Revolutions dameson (Cl940" O4)"wrote:)  ...ereat contisca- 
tions of Tory estates were carried out by the state 
legislatures, generally in the height of the war. New 
Hampshire confiscated twenty-eight estates, including 
Eieme-alr VemprTOperty OL) LucscOovernor, Sir Jonn Wentworth. 
In Massachusetts a sweeping act confiscated at one blow 
Tae once property woLmallawhom nad=tougnt against: the 

itvved> tates OL lade even trecired=anto*® places under 
BraecaiSn authority without permission from the> American 


POVeETNMentwe. >) Sine New lLork, all lands” and rents of™ the 
crown and all estates of fifty-nine named persons were 
coniascateun. .. ALcopgether ill 71s evident that” a egreat 


Aeatmotcwband= cnangea flands, and that the confiscation 
Otmlorveecstates contributed powerfully Co break up the 
system of large landed properties, since the state 
usually sold the lands thus acquired in much smaller 
Dar cel sss. e 


-GOweeCOoncernminew the tote, of = tnNerUsso.8 10" a0tatiane he foum 
Pie chnemthirdm@world, @hade jinskyve (LOY: = 1 OSs) srematkea. 
M(wyhatever weemay contribute, to Asia s advancement and 


StaDL ut y= apes it. inmihemrco ninmOtm dO. ato .mO te te Cie ea Lk 
guldance, OL Olean zationatmesadviLCe.m ot Ole mr rtary 
assistance’ — OUr® Policy sand salt our diplomatic competence 


and tact should be actively and sympathetically guided 
by the knowledge that the foundations of the social 
Sant cuuremstandeoOmera MigniimtnemcountrySia demand sthat ‘the 
peasant and his interests and aspirations must be in 
"the center of the piece’. We must make an effort to 
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persuade the more conservative Asian groups that rural 
reform is essential to their own preservation as well 
aAseavetheminterest: Gf the peasantry. Provided such basic 
attitudes are developed, here and in Asia, the United 
States could begin to supply the mechanisms of recon- 
struction and effectively employ them. 


PrmOonmseveralm occastonaepropesbPaul Vil. reiterated his 
support morn sland) reform-in Latin America. While attend- 
imncucheno Ith elinvernationalybucharisticeCcongreéess (in 

Go romp1 aes o Ooms EnemsPope Looks the opportunity to 
address a rally of 35,000 peasants. He denounced 
"unjust economic inequalities between rich and poor' and 
appealed @bontheamcovernments o@ebatin America and also 
Sioscemommounemecon Ginents Co tnitiate Land teftorm (The 
News You limes seAgcusge24en968) fin his recent visit 
to Latin America, the present Pope also demanded 
extensive land reform to alleviate the miseries of the 
neoor. 


18. Pumice leepnase .showevereLueracricultural 
Sector, sinimenescontextsofedevelopimeteotntries, is 
hoped to employ more and more people on land and retain 
Bhegvastenuraky~tabonafonce Jongland ; 


RON This tsuup Lusonis pomtenmdiv idedointoAkscommencial 

Sen piluUsmer Gud i stress surplus... Thescommercital surplus 
tse that jparudofsuhesmarketed sumplus iwhiehrmanket-— 
Cmrentedmriah peasants. (commercial) farmers) set out. to 
market regularly. The distress surplus, on the other 
hand, is composed of the produce that the poor (and middle) 
peasants» ate yionced@etoumapker. For the poor peasants 

Map) nescespressures anise trom certain money obligations 
... like land revenue, rent and debt service and the need 
to purchase such necessities of life as salt, kerosene 
andsec On evuiewaderiye simon aehie ig Omenousmchanacdt er, 

from the poverty of the farmer and the institutional 
set-up in which he operates... (The economic) obligations 
DeCcOMepamCOntcanuings source of pressure to acquire more 
Gast eativolpnuaue disctressssale Of ehis: owns produce 
(Navatnee 96 [36 a kandaretorm yw bywlibera tin cane 
peasantry from the existing oppressive institutional 
Sset-upaimayeeliminatemthisencedmhoneudistnhessms'ahemmand 
ine Cura ye Leduce, ea tasledis tet Wet NecmSiODLernUl set vemoi0 cS 
imacketedmesurp lust sHoOwevenmw.LChmincredseui impr oauct Lon, 
thesmarketedysurp Lusmiswexpectedstorritse. 
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CHAPTERGIIL I 
DANUMGONURM Oo. OL EMeo UN DEVELOPING COUNTRTES 7 aAS LC 
CHARACLERTS LLCS 
Aweband Tenure and Forms of Tenancy 
(ijyeine, concepe, of land” tenure 
(ii) Defective features of the land tenure system 
Givi hOrms Ofpclenanc y 
(Gay )eeihewsample;: ibasic demoecraphic facts 
B. Land Concentration and Asymmetric Tenancy Arrangements 
Chime rancdmeconcenlebatrtoncm une SOUL ASGLan countries 
CGHpmianamcovmeenunattonem tne. Latina American Countries 
(1lii,) Asymmetric tenancy arrangements 
(a) Landlessness 
Gp mUneduia beds trabpution ot income 
Caen dentiiiieia tLOolMme or: ml aborsand sland 
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LAND TENURE SYSTEM IN" DEVELOPING COUNTRIES: 


BASIC CHARACTERISTICS 


inom nenive sander ormnor OL sl lenanc y 


Ge ihe concept, or Land tenure 


Piemeerueande tenure system (his) rerers to the 
instituttonal—arrangements = both Tegal and supra-legal 
Wea CellOne and Vvaliecamenat SOvern, Che rights to, 
Promo onvenOnmmOveY a Lie mMostmImpOrtcant tactor of production 
Piel CminitdtesecOlOr —— fanda, Lt reflects the multiplicity 
of relationships between men vis-a-vis land (Tai, 1974; 
wacoDy slots). in=modern Usage ‘land’ 1is*an area whose 
Pe verentsise al immutable vrid written upon paper 
according = =tloOmnubres which correlate the written srid 
with astral observations. Tenure is some right or 
rignts, paltidal or wholes to exclude Others rom tie 
‘land represented on the grid” (Neale, in Frykenberg, 
L969 535). vere LOre = mt hempa stCarectements=Olml) oa beme 
band, wamepnysSiculechiwttay-seandmamset sot relationships 
governing access to and rights over that physical 


entity. The first element varies in terms of size and 
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quality, while the second varies in terms of role-sets 


Bod eeL_Cecmeatesml Grand omnd~ tenants sharie-cuoppery;setc.). 


Tiemanscolute physical size of land does not carry 
Muc hen andi weLteshouldsbe eunder stood gin gaygne hat ive 
sense. The value of a particular land area will vary 
from region to region (or within the same region across 
Mime) Sinecermsotesclimate gesoil iqualitiy; eleve ls of 
technological and socioeconomic development of the 
beclon popula ttomep vessure eCland/Aman natio)i, cudhktunadl 
values (related to land possession), and the like. 
eRe kore. karspartdciullameland fairea e(sayier2otacres)) may 
DesconsidemnedWarybic Tiarm Candieit s towne xviea ebilg {landlord ) 
in one area, a medium farm in another, and a small farm 
beesteal blawanother wabiie eva ue) of sa ypantd cular tland amass 
may better be understood in terms of its labor absorp- 
HLonmcad pactt yell hesbasitcequestion. then webecomes tabcan 
Mime ain t ulelyeeem ploy fyands satisfy the jbasiic: enie eds) caf, 
an average Peale ate Tidss seniot etshe; mos tyyert ect tvie,, and 
Gen tas ney ono teatiiiessmo Ssitassiateuks facto miyl,) iwatyentio, Class fy Barms $ 
nevertheless, it may roughly serve the purpose of this 
study wer ObLowdnes thissisomewhat crude veriterion,sacrieul— 
tural@land, inj developancecountries may. bewclascitaed 
into hours 2riotp si: 

liato b-famditly gs 2esstarms sins tlenm syrotyiprowiddas 


gainful employment to an average family (exact size 
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variable) and satisfying the basic needs of such a 
family,* the ‘sub-family size’ farm is); inadequate... Fre- 
quently it generates income far below the accepted 
DOWe Dit yerli ie,, 

eration size Iarmeneltyican iprovidepmorie, orieless 
satisfactory gainful employment to an average family 
and can satisfy the basic needs of such a family. How- 
ever, income generated is still inadequate to give rise 
tot substantial (surp lavss. 

BLeMu kth =panily “farm: tte providesireainftuls emp Loy —- 
ment note"only ttollaniaverage \hamily, (but “also ‘to-.some 
additional workers. It may generate substantial surplus. 

@ueslacecentarm: tlteis «bigger thang t he:multi—-fam ily 
farm; employs or has the resources to employ a still 
larger number of workers and generates a still bigger 
surplus However, ‘the distinguishing: feature of the, Large 
farm is that the owner usually does not work the land 
ham isieisie,.epmo ducttitonl ibe imregyicarrieditony by vhiired? Labor,. 
TPL hamiy harms)». ther ownerwirsually epu tis) on chikcs 
own labor as well as employs some additional labor. The 
large farm, therefore, may be commercially organized and 


owned by absentee landlords. 


Since size (in the sense described above) is an 
important variable in determining the growth potential 


Comeproduicthivaty.) Cofimaetiarm, ¥dletnibutiton jof farms tin 
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terms of these four size categories may provide some 
understanding of fthe@iand tenure syst emVofr a iparticular 
country. The predominance of sub-family size farms, 

for example, may indicate =.on ithe vone: hand, tuneconomirc 
Onenon-opeima li outse wot Vand tand ,) on“ the other, (diminished 
srowtlwepo tential tohethe economy ‘as *a "whole. *Simibarly; 
Ghempeedoeminanc e@ol elarce Parms ~ under "certaintrocircum— 
SGamnees, “nay tindicate: concentration -otf landhol ding eto 
an extent which is detrimental to development. The 
Susi i mlcance. OMmeenerdist Wibution sof land tineternms sof 
size becomes meaningful, however, only when viewed in 
Sonjuneeilon swith tvhesstiructurce for tentre trelationships 
that arises on the basis of ownership, control and use 


Ofer bands. 


LUCimepLOauGlLOmine Ma tomsn ips sive Thise tommulot=— 
Bamtoustercl és thavingevariousedegr des tofinight stand 
obligations vis-a-vis control over and use of land. Such 
Bpights tandeoblications may tbe &concelved tol as taitcon= 
@inuumMm ea psolLutetocomtro Weand abso bivetlacktofltcon tro i 
being the two extremes and a series of lesser degrees 
GiwcontrolL*bying in tbhbetween. «Ownership Sand *non-ocwnership 
are mutually exclusive since they refer to the legal 
wight Tover @hand? tConteolyehowevermPsris ta uch more 
divisible phenomenon, and refers to the rights and 
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the wmode sof sland susevis also .asprerogative of tcontrol 
Overmethe “Land srthe ehermecontirol akso inie@ludes ,one bs 
LOlLeomvas-a-Viomoulete aspects -of production. Ownership 
andeCOntwno earners stherakore serelated by Ano tesynonymou s.. 
One may have absolute ownership without absolute control; 
however, absolute control usually presupposes absolute 
ownership. One may enjoy varying degrees of control 
without ownership. In this sense, land tenure system 
EomspeCiti caliivacancerneddawitgh the distribution of 
Control jovemskandsanone evariows-erioups. However, distri- 
bution of ownership has an important bearing so far as 
hams HSU ChimGd us. bahbution jthatendetermines pthe ashare .of 


Gonmiao lee Viewweland oOfavariLous: no lte—sets. 


A rural sector may, therefore, easily be classified 
MoeeneGi Ss eo sOWMems got Shand sand, jron-owners yof (land .sHow- 
ever, when control is considered such simple dichotomy 
becomes almost superfluous. On the basis of control 
Maguina| tsectoiwets echaracternizedebyediverse eno kes ss sand 
the ownership variable makes the whole situation more 
complex eelhe rumakesectors ofjedeveliopine scountmieis sare 
characterized by various roles on.the -basis ,of these 
variables - ownership and control. The number of roles 
andstheirespecifiic Leaturnes sma yavanry shnom-countmy geo 
GoGluntervas CO! GOMCOnemte Sho at Omanotherm)is kbijty. broadhy 


speaking, the following roles may be identified across 
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eoumt miles ebiaelandholldéers © esma ll Sfarmersi#*subsistence 


PoeMewseetenants, —Sharecroppers, and tural proletariat. 


(ii) Defective features of the land tenure system 


DistwibutionmeoL Vandeinwterns *oftsize and “the "pattern 
of ownership and control in terms of these roles together 
COnstlieute =the tbasics! of Ythe Pland tenure system. \I't'\has 
generally been argued that the LTS in developing 
GCOuntries Tsecharacterizied by = 

Cay yeconcentratiion +of& Tandholdim si; and 

(b) asymmetric tenancy arrangements - a system of 
Vandere lationship ?inswhich Gone PpartysCthe Landowners ) 
seemoetoenave wall tthe rights and few, Sif Wany;*obligations, 
and the other party (the tenants) all the obligations 
and few, if any, rights. Asymmetry especially refers to 
unequal control over the organization of production, 

Admin MStrakLon seand ,~ obviously; "the@surplus “product "of 
land. In this sense, it may be construed as a continuum 
having innumerable variations between the extremes of 
absolutely symmetric and absolutely asymmetric tenancy 
arrangements. Asymmetry of the tenancy relationship 
ManbrestsPitself inv and atvrthetsame tine yetat@nanirestation 
of ®thefinequa Pity Pamengedit ferent eproduct von Puoles ein 
terms%ofVeconomicy?socialvYand political®powerseManrket 
imperfection that results in unequal exchange of goods 


and services among "various groups’ (production roles) «may 
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also be considered as indicators of asymmetric tenancy 


anrangements. 


There seems to be a consensus that a land tenure 
system characterized by these two features - concentra- 
tion of landholdings and asymmetric tenancy arrangements 
=2EeESHMNOURGCOnNGCUGIVa togdevelopment @(Stavenhagen, 1970; 
Bamba c POU Pi elo cee late mL 9743 Mi Nie L976). In the 
following pages, the basic characteristics of the land 
tenure system in the five countries under study will 
Demdisecussed sebhrimany foaqcusawilh be onythe distribution 
Onelandwein {terms Ofssize,; and,patternnsy»of ttenancy 
arrangements as reflected in variations of production 
trokhes, and+socioeconomic,and political sinequality between 
bhesewroles.sData ong,agricultural production, access 
Gineva GLOuUSeeLoOUupsSseOnLactors sof Sproduction fand resources, 
ene. ewihiehesexploged storanalyze «the-echaracterprof ithe 


EMnalVysecton lin asmore comprehensive away. 


thesma ,jorpebhrustieissonkanalyzingwthesimpact yofsuhe 
landmtenunersystemyons (i) fthesndistributionyof feconomic 
wea bth». “andes (id) pLhetdistribupilonsatesocial sandmpo litical 
power. An LTS may be termed ‘defective’ when the pos- 
sesston of and, control™over jo the economic, resources of 
DUOdiN Gt Onm( pind raseveet ads mdeiermine me LON auc lenit icant 


degree, the distribution of economic wealth (income), 
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EDewcd us am Ditton eo Lagce@raly wealth (prestige, status), 
ands atcomtremd tigtiial bit tom got Spo kitical® wea ith 6Cpower); 
in totherywords; iwhen the dominant: rolesi in these three 
spheres (economic elites, political elites, and social 
erpisties) rover lapiom courespond sindiicating iconcentration 
onerconomitcy, Ts0'cilal Yanditpo list ical ipower win ‘the same 


anrd’s £GB awagaic lowohy, 1:997638: FU.Ny.8, 159,7 6):. 


ihe task twhemetfore ; fis sto’ analyze how tfar pthe 
five developing countries under study are characterized 
bwetecdetect ives Vanidireenure syst emeiving «rise tothe 
concentration of “economic, social and political power. 
The existence of a defective LTS may be regarded as 
providing the objective material conditions for land 
neroummelhe: fie Tcountries flare: grouped tinto itwo, categories: 
@abertinre: South Wetarkecioun Gril eisenGSACis)): = India, Pakistan 
and ebanciladiesh Stand e(byertheiLatin American. countries 
(LACs) - Mexico and Colombia. Besides geographical 
location, demographic factors have also been taken into 
GomesidtewatLont tolkcilLa sisi fay ith emiesint or itiwo,tgroups oekt eis 
asisumedicthatiedemogcnaphic Giac tors) :p Vayiras stonwiiicant 
role in shaping the land tenure system of a country as 
wenltls (aS) esl enpebdticiant Inve anid wen ce-siitesiopt Lon sieio tebarrd 
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(cies) e LOmins moment e ta 1G y 


Macoue tawny OUCEOU mI OLMIS Of tenancy 1s sin order here. 


MoplenvouLonedmeaniiter,=. the. basic roles” to be found in the 


WiCdimceou tea rermel ane emhandiolders,.) sialimmarmers , 


SUDSLStencesrarmers, tenants, sharecroppers and agri-— 


DaOwctat iat welonuromLerers LOUtLhe “instreutional arrange— 


ments through which these roles (or role incumbents) 


decidemonetieeuscmOt and, on taking relative share of 


BicmriseD tment hepLeneursiip and on snaring the produce” 


imeGiescuslLespecta.w there aren so Many Variations of tenure 


abrangements that a more detailed description may be 


warranted. 


Broadly speaking, three basic types of tenure 
arrangements may be identified: owner-operation, share- 
cropping, and leasehold. An owner-operator organizes 
EMempLOdUCiHLOn Ons NESsOwnm. Dears all the risks, and 
eetcma Ligstiecs Pproitiw lihewactual production) may be done 
DymiicedmLaborelOreamnixeds wages paid ain cash vand/ or 
Csometames ein Kind. sin stnisucase. alliithe: factore on 
DuoduGtLlotis (Vand. 1a bottom cap. tals)ins Means. Ofprodwetlon 


(tools, implements) and variable capital (raw materials, 


seeds) are supplied by the owner-operator. The owner may 


live on the farm or may live away (absentee landlord) 
and organize the production through a manager. When 


such production is carried on exclusively or primarily 
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for the market, it may be termed commercial farming. 
Himesiawmecnop pi lorem landlord andthe stenant, shane, the 
Ome ate 7 di Olmos DOCU LON, at Skis soda piaonteits. wbhe means 
of production are sometimes provided by the landlord, 
SOnNeGtinecment Trelvecsuppmied. by thevtenant, and. occasionally 
Ciuc vmevOmnee OmtermL DU teu oOumt Ly Most. Ofstenat ne. variable 
Capital ismsupplied by the tenant. In leasehold, the 
landlord becomes a pure rentier, renting out his land 
Pope oO anOUlDt mellem tenant. orocanizes, the production, 
Deamon Weche mickcmand cetsrall ches proftit., The. tenant 
or lessee, in this instance, is an entrepreneur or 
speculator. These three basic tenure arrangements may 


be presented in a schematic form in the following way: 


Forms of tenure Parties involved Forms "ob income of 
ih iE ae the parties 
rewete sy Bar Gyveelt 


re. Wil Cb 
operation Landlord€-Workers Pro tat Wage 


2 share— 


cropping LandlordéyTenant Crop- Ccop— 

share share 

Boemleacsehold Landlord—>Tenant/ Rent Profit 
Lessee 


“Arrows nducalLecmiunes pant yetnateapeats 
thevVrisks#oteaproduections, 


Thetpuimaryaroles@G@landtord, @tenant)@arey=theretore,; 
notléeastiyidistinguishable*éither in ® terms’ of*the «form 


of tenure or in terms of the form of income. A landlord 
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Mawel urielve ag specudiator,.n payines wares torthesdabor 
helemploys; hepmay,beja, sharecropping landlord.,, sharing 
Ghegies Ope a seme, asmacher ri slkiseioteaproduction; or, he may 
DemomecenClerwecoUlectings a fixed rent) therebye takinelmo 
Go wmoOnmpGOduct On om Larvy, thes other party may be 
simply a worker (earning wages), a sharecropper (having 
HDA cro nemprodicemand risk)" oreaspeculator/ 
entrepreneur (paying rent and bearing all the risks). 
Miccerrovesewithealiestheir variations may be found within 
Hepartrciwlare COMMUNI tye coexisting weide by side at the 
SaucCeiLiMesmmaltnoughe a Particular torm of tenure may be 
predominant at a given time. Moreover, the roles are 
Cmcenmovetlappangces a Sime lerindividualt may alternately 

or even simultaneously assume more than one of these 
POmesmmouUCcimGOLemOVerlLappine smay, Dlurr class differentia-— 
elomeend may have a bearing on the social and political 


SigicoUl@ EU Qe 


In reality, the tenurial arrangement may be more 
Goumrexpandavardeduurliemost of ether developing wecount ra eicr 
production is more, often, organized si by more thane two 
parties, stbhew tive Countnitecssunderestudyebeliemnomex<cepe 
tions. Often the landlord is an absentee landlord organ- 
izinemproductL Lous tiVrouUgimonemOreanores intermediaries. Lie 
relationship between the tenants and intermediaries also 


Aasstmeswaitrerentyvarcacions,., Seven of the most common 
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forms of tenurial arrangements involving three parties 


See ate Lords wi nite 


in thes fol owing 


FORMS OF TENURE 


rmediary, and tenant 


senemnati cy Eashions 


PARTIES INVOLVED? 


- may be presented 


FORMS OF INCOME 


FOR THE PARTIESP 


1 Z a) iL 2 3 
ad 
Sharecropping-I LLD €—~INDY——} TT cs S CS 
Sharecropping-II LLD ——+> IND Yq—-> TT CS GS CS 
Rent Collection-I LLD — » INDY——¥y TT R CS CS 
Rent Collection-II LLD > IND Y€e—~ TT R R I 
Intermediary 
Upeta fon LLD —+» INDY¢#—— TT R P W 
Brot olan i LLD €——~ INDY¢é———- TT Cs cs W 
Entrepreneurship LLD ¢—— INDY ilgg P S W 
as LGEDe=sbandlord, s—iNDY == Intermediary; 
TT = Tenant. 
be Co =FPGropsnares, R= Rent;*Pb = Profit; 
W= Wage; S = Salary. 


SAT hOWMInGL_LGaveSsmtLie party, on parties bearing 
ther ersks, Ole pBOduct lon. 


In these cases also there are variations from one 
Cour vmOrmloCa la ty svOmanoOuUnel .  dlde Ot ene CrmOo lcs 
are overlapping which makes the situation much more 
complex than the schematic presentation suggests. A 
for example, 


single individual, may assume all three 


rolesmatsliewsame "linc moe AnGdtoLrdmine le lati Ole lOmoOlle , 
ae cenancein- relation veo anotner, and an intermedtary 


PUerevauronmcoestLleanotuer. 
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An investigation into these tenure arrangements is 
MpOreanlteine so" Law ace Chey Indicates note omiy ttheppattern 
otetland "dalsoriibu tio n (and thereby Concentration; of? Lland- 
holdings) bute"alscoewhether and, ttoswhaite extents / tthe 
production relations are asymmetric. Such an investiga- 
t1oOn- wiitievalso help! analyze -the: pattern. of? income “dis — 
Pier bruLone and ther d botritputwon od Keo cial! tand tpolu tical: 


power. 


(iv) The sample: basic' demographic facts 


The relationship between population (its size, 
Grsurrput1om rand characteristics) and economic develop— 
iene otumaCcOUNtL YyaLs too. well-known to) warrant a detailed 
discussvon trere.*oo far tas “band *refoumtand! redliatted 
Hoses “are SCOnCe red swlt Sis SUWETI cde “tolvsay that ithe tsize 
Giethe =populatron (more specitically, the MWandi/man @atio 
Omeetom besnore precise ~eman/resource Mmatdo!) 8s lenitticanti- 
Pyedetermines ot tonly tthe erowth {potential “of tthe *tcountry 
Dut also ®t Pwences *Ehewoptions open to 4LerSl hetpopuwla— 
Cromusrzeenay int Puence@ehe character tomltthe slander eform 
as well as the methods followed to initiate or implement 


aE 


The*countries*under®study aretdiverse Sin fterms fof 
thetr* population size, surban-rural distribution tofepopu-— 


Hattom, =|) ire wexpectaneysat@ebirthevand, Siest Simportantly, 
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population density per square kilometer. The three South 
PolatmecounercilecmCACs) have a“greater volume of population, 
higher density and also a much higher percentage of 

Buna apo Ueatc Lon BAS slamle Gal Indicates, an 1975. India, 
Pakistan ange same badesh had/populations of 598.10 million, 
(Orc. omit Ll eionwands/oO.o2mmiliion respectively. In other 
wocdsSme thesemtngee coungriesmhad a combinedspopulation 
CEeOVGr ) / 45) mie Mol. HUnping theesanemtumesy the two 
batingAmerican countires (LACs) had a combined™popula-— 
BrOmiGieOll\y sabDOleoouml Lions st hespopulation of Mexico 
andmcolompma = beiner OO. smi Dione ande24./2 milion 


respectively. 


Although these five countries share a relatively 
Duh cenotspOpulatdtomrincrease  (aneaveragce rate of 
Micwea ce 0 tee rome Centmdurings19/0—-75) sin’ texms “of 
density they vary widely; Bangladesh having a population 
density of a staggering 533 per square kilometer at 
one extreme and Colombia having a population density of 
only 22 per square kilometer at the other extreme. In 
general, the SACs have a much higher population density; 
phew towest ein this ss boupss(Rakictan shaving wampopubatton 
density of almost three times than that of the highest 
scorer, among sthe sbAGsmuUMexico) = slhnewditfierence sinwsterms 
of wlare expectancy  atmbitrtny 1s ealsossipgnifticant; Mexico 


havin camels cemespectancvyeatabirth of over 60; years (1970) 
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as agpainstyonly about,36 years! for Bangladesh.cIntgeéneral, 
ChemMLUAGSmhavycCmonnUcCnenVonernmlitegexpectancy atebirnth 
(average: ol OA -yeaus )euhangthatsof tthegSACsu(avenage 
EMehoeyeacs)sn,0nemos the mostlsteniiicant difierences 
ts anetermssoferunal—-urpbanhpopulationtdistribution*: iin 
bI74 eGolombiayeamongmthe tive countrireshunderestudy, 
fhadmwtheghichesthpercentagesgof urbangpopthationvat (64.43; 
while Bangladesh had the lowest at only 8.8 percentage. 
The average percentage of rural population for the SACs 
PouOea nO wwii kepihatarorethesLAGspis sonbyt3.6.. stpéercent. 
In other words, the Latin American countries under 


Selayeane MGne Unbanized fthangtthessoutheAstan countries’. 


Bey band sGoncent nat ton gandieAsymmetric slenangy fAmpangementis 


In ispite.cof these:demographic differences, .the five 
selected countries share certain common features in 
terms of their land tenure system. The land tenure 
system gin sthese countries, (broadby speaking j eis: charaatier— 
baedupD yiaca) 1concengra tion sotekand holdin gis, gandiaGb) 
asymmetric tenancy Bee essere ey The magnitude, and 
thenefome the pimplications sohtland concentration gvanry 
fLnom the ecountries tneaGroun il RGSAGs)s ito: thos emin) Gropp 


LieGLAGs’) A asthe yseane ebtiheimert ores yt neatied wsie pa nastie:l y.. 
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i MmuUandmeCoOncen bore tonasrne SoutneASsianscountries 

Pieerem courtier stantseCountriies, Jas shownmearlier , 
and / manera com cmourcesnionsicareating= a situation 
wherein landholdings are relatively small in size. 
In this respect, Bangladesh undoubtedly, presents the 
nNoOSstmecLneMemSsthuakton., Amtiny plot eis) the rule in 
Bangladesh. Although relevant data at the national level 
Pomoc we oad Lemme satiate presents the size distribution 
Cuma naholdin cai eampartLeculare Ghana (police station) ; 
may roughly be regarded as applicable to the whole of 
Bangladesh. It shows almost 70 percent of rural house- 
boldsmhad=lesssthanez acres of land. The mean landhold- 
DPrcmpererurabehousehold or family wasi1:46 acres only. 
On liye epercentwot ruradswouseholds had more than 6 acres 
Ofmeta Nidiws nee predomanance, of tiny plots ;-however,r does 
Rouen ohy sansa LoOgethetmecal ttarian picture of Land 
Gusti Dit Tonmilimbane badeohn. alta Lseevident "from table 3:3 
wiatewetn  b9O0 26) percent of the ‘rural households of 
baneladceshmnad momland, vand=l8epercent’ had Less ?thean an 
geve,eMost importantly,= however, these 44 percent, of the 
Lucile households togethnermcontrolled only  siajentilyoover 
BeDercent sof et liemt Ova Lua o te Cust Ura lea Ties Onis yemorlaee lt tein 
ever bo percent of themruralmhouseholds hadmmore fthan ss 
acres of land; nevertheless, they owned moré than 5/7 


percent rommetnestoOtalesland, 
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BANGLADESH: 


Landholdings 


No cultivatable land dle) 
OO T= Oe Sacres 26 
(no ee Om aches Zo 
tele —a. OO acne 18 
4.01 —- 6.0 acres 8 
Overmo.0facres S) 
source: Faidley and Esmay, in Stevens, 
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HOLDINGS, 1960 
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Maddison, 1971: 151. 
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LANDHOLDING PATTERN IN COMILLA THANA 


pater ho PREBULTPONVAND* CONCENTRATION “OF "LAND — 
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MOGeeGeceuteastudlegmpresent a more alarming situ- 
COD Coo~ci ti ee OeMastenwourveyeoruage culture /con- 
ducted intel 9O/—00,) )0mpercent sor all “farmers cultivated 
Uva eperTcelnbmOrecne LOtal band wnt lemthe wealthiest 
Hine rCevoEmnaodmmOnestiianeooypercent .of the land at’ their 
Gisposaiwe ima) Somnoted that .64 percent of the/farm 
families possessed holdings of less than three acres 
Cee pater! 9/ feo O eeDurine the 1970s (after the 
emergence of Bangladesh as an independent state in 1971) 
Pride CcOnGCeitLration increased further. According ito a 
Pandmvuceupancye ourvey (LOS) conducted in 1197/7, 63/ per- 
Gent of the rural households are landless, while ‘the top 
iueperecentecontrobk as much as 50 percent of the total 
SUvervatapke lantweuand aside trom the distribufrion of 
band, sas the population has grown, the average farm 
ceria ce 2. sone fiom. eacres (in 1967-68) to 2.3 
aares>  eo0, of the farmers now have plots of less than 
three acres" (Stepanek, 1977: .98). Figure 3:1 presents 
the size distribution jof land holdings in Bangladesh 


tise 9O7—OG. and. O77. 


India ~demonstratvecmanea MOS tess le bate Datce ene 
small average size holdings and yet substantial concentra- 
tion of land? Althougnetableroe 4s presenes the findings 
Gimamnatronalesanplemeunvey Conducted ein LU S4—55) On 


dstrapuclonesotsslandmownership, .t dis ibeltleved “that the 
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Rercent of land 


PRG URE 2331 
SIZE DISTRIBUTION OF LANDHOLDINGS IN BANGLADESH, 1967- 
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sources >a 5 196/—-O68)Mastewesurveyoote Agriculture 


1977 Land) Occupancy Survey 
(COtee in ote pane heme o 7/99) 
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INDIA: DISTRIBUTION OF LAND > OWNERSHIP, 
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Soeuateroumsancemenenehasenotechanged steniricantly 
(Maddiicen sao floneLO 5S) Tne1954-554e23epercentnofsrural 
household swine ind tamiaAdmno olandmatyall: the next 38 
percent had less than 2.5 acres on the average covering 
only™6o% 23 eee GCiwenestoval agriculturalt™tand; while 
BNCmLODs 2 pencentwor the cGuralghouseholds owned 
Momemc hate ooepeEcenbeOLe the total farm Land. Figures 
PO OU OmedomnoOtmindieabe: anvyasiegnificant change 
(ialib heao: > pamHowever. sit should “be noted that land-man 
Boi Om lcm tmeSOmpinecanuousoinmindia as iteis in Bangladesh. 
While the average size of landholding in Bangladesh was 
Cmca Umacre Sani mio // 8  LOoprmin “india in 1960-61, the 
corresponding figure was 4.54 acres. Nevertheless, as 
Boa Lemo.) Bind teates, s+2 percent of «the wrural households 
bea@mLessmrnan wwacnewOLrwLand cach and a mere 2 percent 
at the top (30 acres or more) possessed almost 23 per- 


Seme Outi oeCiluLlvate dasuand 10.f sindia:: 


Over the years, the Indian situation also worsened. 
WitithCm iim lO oe) ey Ompercent ot the irura loihouseno lds 
wascubandness «(table 73.4) lt einereased toe ompereeh tml 
196.0-61le. (table 1305 Da tarecolleotedmt ors Llndi.a omens t 
agricultural census in 1970=-/1 showed that the’ number of 
very small holdings had registered significant increase 


over 1960-61 level. As shown in’ table 3:6, 
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TABLE 3:5 


HOLDINGS 


£9 OOS 61 


Se en 


RURAL HOUSEHOLDS 


(acres) Number 
Ci na0. 00) 
0.00 19030 
(pe Co. 60.49 7024 
re 099 43.5) 
i 00—2 549 Ti3 26 
2.50-4.99 Bleiels, 
Di.) =e 9 aleve! 
7 SASS) NY) 3483 
O00 =125°49 2492 
W519 (1438 
15.00-19.99 Mek sh 
20.00-24.99 1088 
Be = 72,9719 9 829 
30.00-39.99 IOWA 
50.00 and above 468 
TOTAL 72466 
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TOTAL AREA 
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Gin 000) 
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SPAN 
19026 
41991 
Oe 9 
29804 
27456 
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oneshalti=of tak foperational holdings 
were less than one hectare (2.5 acres) 
ines zc Gino 70 — (18) Veput tiniest hemtin 
the category of 'marginal and sub- 
MarncinaWesumit sanA itogether, this 
bottom one-half of cultivators operated 
Vusteniuemspercent (or the area. [hits 
distribution contrasted with the 
relatively mere favorable pattern “of 
L96L—62eewhen aboute39 percent or 

all holdings had been less than one 
nectare, Baccountine Bor aboutia/ épercent 
Otmoneweband we thewadaitionale 19 percent 
Of alLwecwltivatons who operated @’ small 
farms' - holdings between one and two 
hectaneeegin size 34 accounted tf0r 
anoOSstwueepenrcenty, Or. the area. The 
Size Ou Ui s group, jwhose prospects of 
becoming viable producers were most 
favorable with the help of government- 
SupsmaZedm leans, 1Or adoption of 
impnovedmemethodssand,or ancillary farm 
Gcaupatuons . by icomtirast;, was slowly 
shrinking in number 

(Frankel, 1978: 493-94). 


The Gini index of land concentration also registered 
Sonemuadcestumincreasenmmm@ome oor in 1953=-54) to 68. in 
MIGO Oe iniiarsi. eine 'S rd niva san) rand) (Bardhan Yredis.s, 
Di moO) Pe ACeCOLdi nee Omtche: ofticial statisties, the 
Sota ero t  landaconcenttatLon!’ in —953—-54—wa-s.e.634, 
wel Jee tem ncaw@weased  torm..65) and to jfoo) by 19/1=/72 


(see table age” 


In Polk coven the degree of land concentration is 
Mmuchimht cher webetoreminemsst nt ta tehio NO feel a nduer eC £0 cee 
VIG0 sy evenwein bun) abamunemagr TcuULLULrae lym Cchestmere sion 
inmeeakistan welandscotveenunaulonewas temarkabple where 


78.70epercent of rural households had only 31.8 percent 
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INDIA: SIZE DISTRIBUTION OF OPERATIONAL HOLDINGS 
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Wsike' 


iio oz ana. L97 
1961/62 
Syiez C4-GT Op Number Area 
(acres) i is 
hes Suet. a tee), 39-07 6.86 
2.5-4.99 Pee OW IL eahsy 
5-9.99 19.80 2 One 
£O.0=—24..99 13399 elesal yi 
25 and above Nato 28.95 


SiO WC ers kia 1K One eL Of.-8 2 et Ore 


TA Bisbee 3 t-/ 


1970 yesel 
Number Area 
vf vf 
50% 60 9.0 
1597.0 Lao 
te Aree 
ees 29 as 
Bree) 30.9 


PAOOLAN: DISTRIBUTLLOND OFS LANDHOLDINGS IN PUNJAB, 1950 


size Of farm RURAL HOUSEHOLDS 


Cacres.) No. ie 

messes han LO.,00 1809 ste 18) 
10.00-99 476 2 OO 
100.0-499 152 0-25:0 
500 and above 1 ORO: 


TOTAL 2298 


Source: jBunkisdelny Stevens , 


Acres(in 000) 


FARM AREA 


x“ 


7092 Site 8 
OA ee Oreo 
2012 Ubik Ss vale) 
Ono Zola 
2295 ORS. 0 
TOR Sede Hi 
et farlt.a.ediss eleooisp 301. 
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OMe nen landwwoile ctheutop  .6 percent, owned 21.5 per— 
Geto tea ie sicrmeatream (table 33 7)i, “AlieePakiustan figures 
LOL IOUMCOmnOteDTOVAdermaspetter picture. As table 3:8 
shows, 11.3 percent of the rural households had no land 
and including them almost a quarter of the farm families 
hadwonly ay mere <7 percent of jihe, total cultivatable land 
aLeamunderetnedredaitoposal, On the other hand, the top 

7 percent of the rural households owned more than 42 


Degcentteor chet agracuLtura | Mand ; 


TABLE 3:8 


PARTSTAN SD aDUSTRIBUTLON OF OPERATIONAL HOLDINGS. LN 


AGRICULTURE, 1960 


mEzZe vO tm Lar m 16, Manag se\tinge al %.Of farm area 
Cacres) household 

No land eee Oex0 

inde tei 0 Ih ales) Oa 

ee ieee) Ih sees) J Xe) 
ete) 14.7 BP!) 

ei 2 Dis) SOP ote: 47.9 

25.0 and above aon OD a Tl 


Sourmaes Maddison 389 Asse le5 15: 


ThemGinis index Ote@mianGmconcentrat Lon sins india, 
Pakistanwand Bangladesh yreltds the, following result 
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degree oO teland concentratton tollowed by Pakistan and 


Bangladesh. 


DA Bini 39 


INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BANGLADESH: GINI INDEX OF LAND 


CONCENTRATION 

Country Year Giniweindex 

India MOS 5 Gm6es 
REIGN AO 0.650 
107127 2 0.660 

Pakistan 1960 OFSG 55 

Bangladesh 1960 Ne Sak? 
1974 0.57b 


sources: For India’, Pakistan, and Bangladesh* 
Daal 9 O83 10); 


For iagaal, POV temo ee nde bP Latin me 
GOMM1sS Sa Onwovxtinieave: Year Plan, 


SITES) Sens} 


For pepe Pedereh & Gritfins and Ghose, 1979. 


Gime landmconcenomaiatoucst les Latin AmerLeau cOountLELesS 
PiemslatLimANer Cale COUlCI1 CS .peanmecenet al uedeMotlc risa 
AemOt Cm ute dilalacd 15 Grob tO neo ela ds ae oma. Ura 
Sella presen taida ta ono emdmlic tat DU Glos. cal atid Odio Semloty 
Colombia lables 30g c leat lyesshoOw Sede Lo ledes Becw or 
CONnCenL Tatton Ot landwalatgemLarmnsuwhich Conse tute 


only 1 percent of rural households owned almost 45 percent 
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COLOMBIA: CONCENTRATION OF LANDHOLDINGS 


sme G0 


Lei Wendie e OLY, PeoLcerural households je OL Lariearea 
Landless workers eo O50 

eESLANG Or) 
Subtamily farms Sey 's: Da) 
Family farms PA gory) Nidhi a 
Moltitandiyv. farms 4a. PES RAL 

Lal Tene 
Large farms deg 44.9 


SOU lC ecu Gia lret te el 9/ 4.280 On. 


DASE Lior 


COLOMBIA: SIZE DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL LANDHOLDINGS, 


1960 
Size category FARMS AREA 
(in hectares) Number ie Hectares ts 
OF 0 S=9 47.9 7 D07,0:05 62750 123 OF 0 a5 
re Upa—ae O79 Sprays eas) Zefa ONO ON 3a inshore: 
Sage = OS a O20 (ici) RATE Soon ie 155.6 
100 and above Lp 2e, Gaz hs US, 042% Go4 6 Oren 


Average Farm "Sizes 922);60\thectarest. 


Source **Dorner @edisje, 79/-19:) I570': 
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Chea Nomar Bema l pebands:tMultifiamfliy eafanms .ande«large 
farms together constitute only 5 percent of the rural 
households, and yet between them they owned as much as 
pDUmDeaCent foemtihe Dota yWetarm tarea . SinGcontrast, talmost 


bSepencent: ofithe isunabehouwsehold s towned ino land, tat 


ae enandmoo. Gipenyeent of the rural households controlled 


apmere 5, .epencentmotetarmialand ati hexsColombian Land 


Reform Institute, INCORA (Instituto Colombiano de la 


Reszorma Agwtanna pemeported fin l93 that evthetS4 tlargest 


landholdings (or 0.07 percent of the total households) 
owned 50 pede ent comiethe feountry\s)02)/ tmilbion hectares 
ObwiLarm Land; fais) kate ais P9G/*guhecsiize tot ttheclargest 
landholdings ranged from 101,000 to nearly 850,000 


Mectareses Gqt smi baie weho/ “ase 53276). However, it is 


evident that in the Latin American countries in general, 


Siete COLOMDIamiaepanbieular more. Land was available 
Dererucalsnousenold than, in the Asian countries. Table 
Beeligepresents, thessizesedistribution: of) farm Land in 

Colombia. It shows that the average farm size would be 


Over. hectares. 


Perhaps it was Mexico before the revolution (of 
1910-1920 which effected changes in the land tenure 
system particularly since 1940s) that demonstrated the 
noastwe xstoemenronm. oO teelandmconcentraGion. (table.3 312). 


Hetemonlyeompercentmotethesruralwshouseholds of big 
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NaGretidas Owned YS epercents of: the farm land. Back in 1910 
when revolution swept Mexico, the situation was even 
Won CoumWilthiiOn MVantmeperCenta Ot athes rurale households 
owning 97 percent of the land while 96 percent of the 
DOU tual OnumiIadwOnhymbuapercemt: of sthesagricultural Land 
inden bneiredi spo sare, 

Among the 30 Mexican states, the 

number of landowners as a proportion 

OtmtNempopilatbions ranged from 0.2 percent 

iimoaxacomloOmt..o per cent in Baja 

Caleroniaa.l oe LOemajor Mexican states, 

2,200 owners possessed land ranging in 

sizieer com 1,000 to LO,000 hectares; 

FOSmowners, (rom, 10,0008 to L00,000; 

andml4mowners from) l00.000) to more 

than 400,000. In ‘tsome states, haciendas 

Olen emst ze Or ertLorida could. be founds 

and-even as late as 1932, some 

haciendas were so large that they 

Compiausedmemt rom sso. tO 93.68 per cent 


of some Mexican states" 
(Tai, 1974: 26). 


Even after the land reform efforts of successive 
governments since 1930s, concentration of landholding 
Lena nsmequiuehieiein Mexico. [It only private cropland 
Hometkem wat tariseeyLdciimthateas little over lo percent of 
Pie Meine s me GblembLe tere rarms) .COntroOlbed so 2apereent 
Of sthe, total privates tarme lands white, the smalversiaums 
Nadssowhyeaboutull6ompercentmotethemlarmp lands undetm enetr 
disposal, although they constitute, mone sthan Som pereent 
Oruthertota la starms= (tla pwems lo )peeEVenelt ej .daly vand— 
holdingsware stucludedpmthemdcegree of concentration jseems 


COMLEN al nedinLecuslonteloant Gta DLe silo) el ne L960, over 
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MEXICO: CONCENTRATION OF LANDHOLDINGS, 1930 


Size ot farns (a0 Dest O. ahb 1% fee jaeqersyin 
(hectares) households Parmer nied 
Under | 29 
1 
ie 2 39 
Dee 2.0 14 1 
20 - 50 8 2 
50 - 100 6} 1 
1008 2.0.0 2 2 
200+ 5 93 


SOUrCe ml aL 1 OF4: m2 3 3 


TAB EBs 3 


MEXICO ee DESERIBULION OF PRIVATE CROPLAND, 1960 


Farm size FARM -UNITS FARM AREA 
(hectares) No. Wf 000 hectares hs 
DE t Om O29 Leite 2 1 46 ORG 
Delo 95 8.0 665 a) 
OR = 2,5 Os 8.6 ih sy oyer il Lele, 
128, AN oe 0) SyT Orel eee OU BAS) 
DOL LOO BY Th is) 1, 4.9.9 Isak 
LOO; =200 10 G3 i SWae) So 
200.1-400 5 OWA 32 Sl .*3 888 Gm One 2...) 
400.l-and over Z (ize Aye Ou Shemp) 
OMA Lame tess 0) 35 490 


SOIC climes Dis.© pe oJ litn 3. 
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Som percent of Mexico's cropland was occupied by.the big 
LaAkiscmwWwiomcoNsuLtucesonlLy a, mere 1.4 percent of the total 
Pili eeOlmelemOciernana,. che small tarms, «almost halt 
CEC emaOwa aa yadmeLessmtunvane LZ. percents of w~ie cropland 


Uipcene the Lo cOneLo L-. 


Mexico and Colombia represent a general trend 
Deva vente Lac eeamemrca.s Hioch land concentration is 
aecOnmonmsLedcure. Ot  balin American countries (Barraclough, 
Dive mehcier weho7 lem oravennacgcen. C9/0s° U.N. ,, L976)% 
CPnoEemeberoare evident that dake, the, south Astan 
Goumerves we theit counterparts in Latin America are also 
Gnaracverized py quite Nigh degree of Land concentration. 
Although the Gini index of land concentration shows 
SoOmemc iene Ore aeclane over stcime, it 1s still significant 
Ceabhemor Oe esprLc=apopatent sland redistribution and 


aorattanerelLorm eLLortus. 


ASD Lar tet 


COLOMBLATAND MEX TCORSCGINIS INDEX ©OF LAND: CONCENTRATION 


Country Near Gaipiieiidess 

Colombia 1960 | 0.864 
969 Ore OLS 

Mexico ISO Oia 
1960 0.694 
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It is evident that land concentration was much more 
eaxlensiveminea che: LatingAmerican, countries than in the 
South Asian countries under study. However, as the Gini 
indexemeasure se toda tcatrem( tables 3.: 9) andy3:15), itewas 


SiC tot Canim sO thw oroOup Ss sOte Count rd es. 


Cit is) Asymmetric tenancy arrangements 


(a) Landlessness 

Concetta tionmo te loandholdd ig a iowevem, 1S not 
MeGecsce Wilwmame nevamivertacton (Ord ystunctdonal,), to 
socioeconomic development. The implications of concen- 
Ged voOne Or Lands peruses May wany trom society,.)to, society 
depending on so many other variables, e.g., the level 
Ofte development of the forces, of production, and. the 
pattern of production relationships under which the 


andesi sete lbhed liomaviahave a negative, effect on,.soc1Lo— 


economic development when land concentration is associated 


Wolt bb Sic heata Ct onsas Silene unemployment in the 
rium sector, highly skewed income distribution, unequal 
access of different eroups to various, infrastructural 
Dye e ie tt ON SaCe 40 nt ee ltl Sie CUt 1 On alacred tyme dsrecino.. oy. 
Cer? re OT Lea CO Te ca culate Gwe cinta Gest mes ey hed — 
ine Varieties OTeceed 4umercs) —meCOnCen tiata OllmO fe. DO. tt = 
cal power, unegual access of wariouss groups to education 
and the likes Anwattemptetherefore, will be made to 


analyze how far the land tenure systems in developing 
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COUNUBLCS alongwith concentration of Tandholding, are 


also characterized by these Pabname. | 


The prevalence of a substantial percentage of land- 
less or almost landless (sub-family farmers or minifund- 
istas) peasants and agriproletariat seem to constitute a 
common feature of the land tenure system in developing 
countries. As table 3:16 demonstrates, one-half of 
Colombtlansmranmsm over 000,000) had less than three 
heceine sao oe lAndmeacieCOMmcUltivatesdn) 19600. “1n addition 
POmenvemoU0,;000=tamivLes with exploitation of Yess than 
three hectares, there (were) approximately 500,000 other 
mumaimcamniiltes ewiho (had) mon land, t.o,explLoit for them— 
Solve seerGiavenseandsllann, 970: 1397). In Mexico, the 
volume of landless laborers registered an increase in 
absolute numbers during the period 1930-1960, although 
aomampercentavemor =the sbotalvacrnicultural (labor force, 
BiletsumWebo Himedeclined strom ocu1n 19300 to, o4 cn 1960 
Gia Dibetmo sls). RHOWey er. 

cise (aleve: SPabediescl Secure topelllnie ROM OP gkeven” TECK ey@ 
are considered, the number of landless 
agricultural laborers increased by 

OOD ere Celt met Ome 2am LO Deo manlOre 
(eS Shy SP Wiehe gy Me MOCH CYS yee Wen WEN Ky 
L960. the. Land Vesseacriculturals popu— 
lation was more numerous than in 

1:93.07, eandea comics Detter Ora ad 

now makes, up more than halt of the 


BO tA Lira pO raruOme emia ae ie hcl Gite 
(Stavenhagen, 1970: 245) .8 
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TABLE 3:16 


COLOME DA poche bbe LONS OES EARMS SBY so LZE, 8959-60 


Ses cero Dea yi FARM AREA IN FARM 

(hectares) No. is 000 hectares vf 
Less than 3.0 606,423 Di Ota? 678 PPS) 
B70 9°. 9 SC) SHAT Ae th LP L26 Gras 
10.0- 49.9 201°. 02,0 16%..6 Ay 21k 1534 
10703999 39,990 Shei S 2,680 9.8 
100.0-499.9 3167, 0140 Sek) Gro 235.6 
500.0-999.9 ay, ae Oha.) J Se 1070 
10.0030 Of Alou Orr Sie 22 30R4 


Source: havens mands ©linn, «19708 136. 


lnelndia ws enempercentave Yor agriproletariat and 
sub-family landholders vary from state to state. It was 
Concehuded by ai natwdonal®survey inal963—-64.that about 25 
percenteorether rural households (table 37138) were 
aerucuULtura le laborehouseholids. About 60 percent of 
these labor households had no land and 


they depended entirely on the personal 
labour of their members. They had no 
other) means eof muiy Go lephoodmmslne 
remaining 40 percent cultivated small 
holdings of land; nevertheless, their 
main dependence was on wage employ- 
ment. Nearly three-fourths of the 
labour households worked as casual 
Labourers, that i2s,, they worked if 
and when work was available. Other- 
wise they were unemployed. The 
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INDIA: STATE-WISE RURAL LABOR HOUSEHOLDS AS PERCENTAGE 


OPTALLD RURAL HOUSEHOLDS, 


State 
Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat 
Jammu/Kashmir 
Kerala 
Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nadu 


Uetar, Pradesh 


UnionwlLerritobtes 


West Bengal 


ALL INDIA 


*Rural labor households mean those households that 
Own Little Orenomeandmandmtherefore depend on their 
labor "to "earn 60 percent or more of "their income. 
tThoste*witn lauds, 
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remaining one-fourth were attached 
tabouseris!),” Ghat sis, theyiwworked »for 

a single employer under some kind of 
COME Ractecovmer ing swatieleasit sa.eperiiod of 
one year 

Sit dihit 6.91766 ol 474-—4252)5, 


Landless agricultural laborers have always con- 
SuElvuLedsamsupstanttal percentage of the total agri- 
cultural labor force in Bangladesh. In 1951 they repre- 
ScnecdmesieeeitGlyvyenor Guthan «4 percent, of ‘the total labor 
Doce coum tripe let oO met ieyr COMDOSed sel) .5 percent, an 
iMvGinedscmOLeO Gime .e int | Omvyedims "CLlaple 3: to). Within 
doce eeimiyeatsS ile lLov,,mthes landless agricultural 
PapernOLecemcoustitutedsalmost 2/7 "pezxcent, of the total 
Dacia potewmelabren slo clearly shows that , 


landlessness has been increasing - 
in absolute number, as a proportion 
Of tenemrarme labour wrorce “and as ia 
proportion of rural households. The 
increase has been particularly rapid 
inj the Last decade. Since the 
increase in landlessness has been 
greater than the increase in the 

a. oecwwnica be population, the trend 
cannot be explained by demographic 
LAacthorsemenematsctr 1 button Cote tand)) 
fasmpecn chanoiue snarply einigan 
unfavourable direction 

CKhivat, 9 79:46.) 


In Pakistan, 


MOLe tL hanw Om pDeLMCeN Cl Otma Lin Lanms 

are below subsistence level. The 
total numbers ore ruralenouseholds below 
the subsistence line might be greater, 
not only because many farms are 


‘le 


jointly cultivated by more than one 
household, but also because we must 
include in that category landless 
labourers who constituted about 11 

perm cent. of8 thes civilian. dabour force 
ieee ina Uri memset 8119 6:1. 

CARA ve eee Stevie riot rest: ta LU 159976 298336) 5. 
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BANGLADESH: LANDLESSNESS IN THE RURAL SECTOR: 


1951-1977 
Year Landless laborers Number of land- Percentage of 
as a percentage of less agricultur- rural house- 
totale farmins al laborers in holds complete- 
labor force millions lye landless 
1951 14.3 Ale aya - 
is eMeyll LET ORS) 2, tal, = 
1963-64 ny Pee) erie. _ 
1964-65 le ere bee Ys) == 
1966 - - Creo, 
CoP calewte: NE) ete) So all = 
eo ie 7. IMO Sal Ao4 Pe '7 


SOAMr Cerme atl e 9h9)/59.08 aides 


Unve dua! lad 15.0 4 pi tO taro; nema 1) Camino ican omete the 
concentration of landholding in relatively few hands 
and the existence of a substantial segment of landless 
agricultural labor constitute two of the most fundamental 


characteristics, of therland tenure, systems sin the 
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developing countries in general’, andwin tne, Countries 
UVC Lud Valine paGtictlar. ouch concentration, in most 
cases, has resulted in the emergence of a large per- 
eentage of stb-family size farms which can hardly provide 
even a subsistence level income for the households. 
Highly skewed income distribution and duality of the 


MiciieescCloTr 7a) carOn CenmassOoOciated with sueh maldistribu— 


GUvoOtls OF iheyigbe © limoadaineAmeni ca, Onsexample, 


Ce) Wemesermaced «l2.6 million jpoor 
rural families represented in 1960 
200 GE Oeepermcent 10.) themeotal "or 
PPh Ons Larm stamit ies. the 
net annual increase in the number 
Ofeevarieerami | tes si ceestimnated»: at 
a Dowie. (ue 0 Omeiam ieleive ss.” (Byaeh9 7-0), 
Bhenrerore che numberof poor. farm 
families must have risen from about 
ie Ome oO met On olTn des lov Ouem ill on 
in=otcherewords>;~0ul-of—a—tota:L 
Tut onle pO baton owes bas oma ll tons 1 
AO Uae OU cero iis On willeber living 
at subsistence levels. In 1980, there 
Wii eur omiiLialon spOoOr rural families 
CHeEder s lOveeeca:)r. 


CD mUneditalwdnotmiputiston of -income 


SUCGHmcCOncentratlonsomeuandholding is yredtiliecredmin 
themunequal distributioniof income in) ali=ofiianin 
America.» Intrural Colombia. rors examp ey, 


thes concentration otmineconematmacne 
Op chsi wars eC. eemWie em tl CutiO platens) 
per cent) off tivestlaboreforce is shown 
to have 2/7 per cent of the income 

(T)he bottom 30 per cent of the 
rurale baboretorcewecarns) ab0Ut Soa pen 
ert ceeds eimert tae elt] Comer...) fast ne 
unpaid family workers had been included, 
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Chemruraise(income) distribution 
would have been more unequal 


Cpe vara cmUmic C44, 


ICE ONS” Sas), 


Taptems 20S presents aspLature of the, income distribution 


Tree vomrTUbonimece Chromeo tm COLOmMD 1a ine 964.) at is evident 


that the lowest decile received a mere 1.4 percent of 


the total income, while 5l percent of the income went 


Gomthes topsdeciievor 
lowest three deciles 
of che total oincome, 


percentmot, thie total 


Piemerugal population. While, the 


together received only 8 percent 


the top two deciles received 64 


income. 


TABLE 3:20 


COLOMBIA: AVERAGE INCOME BY DECILES OF THE EMPLOYED 


MABOR FORCE SIN SITHES RURAL SECTOR, 1964 


ASmicwl tune ana volta ttaculturais rural employed 


PaboreLorce 


Decile Oo Pecos tes nGome 
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3% 
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20,0 
90 
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- 00 
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Average income per 
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Distributional inequality becomes much more pro- 
nounced when income generated in agriculture alone is 
COnsadercamcap bem 7 1). hea table shows» that. almost 
J0e percent got the totals agricultural income is enjoyed 
DYmoalecmtOpD mins meper@cnte ot the population scearnine more 
than twenty-thousand pesos annually. At the other 
Sxouene. sMomeutnanw aompercent, of the population earn 
fess*ithan L500"pesos per year and only: slightly more than 
ll percent of the income generated by agriculture is 


accBpucawto them. 


Mexico also demonstrates a highly skewed distribu- 


HiLonsiohwincome, 


Between 1950 and 1957 there was a 
Slemuiuoan wad O pest netie = pLloportson 

of aggregate personal income received 
by the poorer S50 °per cent of the 
Mexican families. Their share dropped 
PO) sleeper Ccentwotethe. Cota loin 
EOS OS toms .6 -per centinel957 , sand 
remained practically unchanged in 
L963 

GH ies etl 109 Joleen. 4. yee 


However, as table 3:22 shows, the percentage of income 
acchuing to thei top LO percent of the families) has also 
declined over the years, from 49 percent in 1950 to 
Alo OD GY Ce tateul Nel OOS maim diced isin Canara Dee Tat iy emely lo er 
Aerie income groups. This argument is corroborated by 
table 3: 238 "whichepresents sdatason sther distribution of 
personal income by deciles of families in absolute 


figures. It shows that the average monthly income of 
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MEXICO: PERSONAL | INCOME ®DISTRIBUTION, 


Deciles Percent of families 
1950 1.9.57 
I Oe TO..0 
Vole POZO OR0 
Er 20720 ORO 
SV, LO;.0 LOFe0 
V TOF G NK) 18) 
VI Os 1) TOO 
Vr On 0 10°..0 
VIII Oz 0. LOS 
IX LO™ 0 TO) 8 
X Dee Be dk 
2.4 BiG) 
2.4 Pes) 

Source: Hamsen, F971: 
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MEXICO: DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONAL INCOME BY DECILES OF 


DAME bistior ero 10,2 / ara desl.9 63 


Average monthly income 
(1957 pesos) 


Deciles (aco teeiam dates 90) IEMs) F 9 63 
I IMO kegs 247 oy eS 
II LO% 0 Silk 304 PEDRS 
TLL CORO 348 350 LAS) 
IV EOI) 403 429 50% 
V 10.0 440 485 Di 
Vel £Or,. 0 504 632 669 
VII 07.50 641 835 Oo 
WEL LE Oro 788 di BPS ‘lenge ti 
IX TO ha, 989 IF, 01.5 ee Ee 
X Byes IL alleys il Ie eS be: 34 24 

2.4 sehen) 5,460 re ih 

2.4 iy owas) ded or fh (GY 3) Tee ISNT) 
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families in the lowest three deciles declined in absolute 
Lermsmscincem95 OF eiromes O02 epesoshinathatmyear to 

251 pesos in 1963. During the same period, the average 
income,of wheptoppdecalepfamilies;alsopregistered a 
Slight decline, from 5602 pesos per month in 1950 to 

DUI2Z pesosming LO6brmod enisdcantwbenefitsmaccrued to 

Phew mLddlveminconewm@amitmaesae Families in the 7th, 8th, and 
9th deciles, for example, increased their average monthly 
PncoOmem=t LOmeoObmpescoscmin L950 to elZ207- pesos in 1957 and 


Home Jom peso smi tl 960". 


Highly skewed income distributions, thus, character- 
ize Latin America as a whole. This applies to both the 
urban and the rural sectors. The Gini index of income 
eoncemeration»s for six Latin American countries supports 


Gbrismaroument) (table. si224,):. 


Although extensive data is lacking, whatever scanty 
evidence is available suggests that the selected Asian 
countries are also characterized by grossly unequal 
distribution of income, Asbjorn «Bergam, 1n fisel963—64 
studvyeon income distributiongin Pakistan found@ihat 
more than one-third of all households lie below the 


subsistence level. 


* Bergan assumed that a household income of Rs. 100 a 
month (1963-64) represents the lower limit for sub- 
sistence. His study here includes both present-day 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
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per household per month, almost 
two-thirds. .of all the households 
Vivi eeineeastere aki Slane now 
Bangladesh) and one-half of those in 
West Pakistan (now Pakistan), adding 
up to almostwo0 "per cent of the 
Howse no ldeminethexcountry., A 1 ie 

below thembinit. Ap the top income 
Dig.o el SeeLemse LdamODL een. 0 DC taeciennt 
of the households above Rs. 900 a 
months - 0.4 per cent in East and 
OO. Jeinawesterakistan: 

Chevean met oimGrihidneand Khan we l9/2: 212-13). 


Nemtap less 2omshows.sene top 20 8percent of the households 


fielakwstanmnecelvede Go percent of) the income in 1963-64, 


while the 


Chew t.O tall 


DOLCOmMEZO0Npercentu received only 6.5 percent: of 


income. 


TABLE 3:24 


BATUIN TAMER LCA? 3GINDSCORRFICLENTS OF INCOME CONCEN— 


Coumery 
Argentina 
Braz vi 


Chale 


Colombia 
Mexico 


Venezuela 


DRA DLONSLN Got Xe SELECTED FCOUNETRIES 


GCimis Goertrietent 


Uae ban Rural 


-461 -496 
S029 ~458 
-440 -448 
Aare iS, a0 
5 Bil ag -462 
nytt gA Th -440 


Sources pert ye and Ubrutiay. 29/0: 41. 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PRE-TAX 


HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


INDIA PAKISTAN 
Percentage of % of Incomel % of Income 
Households Urban Rural Urban Rural 
Cy at Me) dls) (Oh 7 Ws 3 3 PATS: 
1 AY, Daal, shes} 4.0 4.0 
AD ee SD) Shane) 4.5 oe) Seah) 
SHO SG, cre) Deis) Or.5) 6.0 
cee) 5.4 6.6 Cas 720 
m0 0) Ore twee em), Shee) 
oe) ae Fw eigs oF Bohs Ore) 
OL Eee of W) LOR ead 13.0 ee 
oS We) Le sere, 16.4 ibe ead) irae) 
DOmeae OU 42.4 SS) Zig.) 30% 0 


es Pd a 960 
oe. Pakistan. 1963-64: 


DOULWoe mMagal SOM mo Ll 6G. and 14 iF, 


Eigures von income distributionsein® India are valso 
indicative Ot a urathetmntehedect cen Olminedual toy el ne 
Indian PPannine Commission set up la committee ane 1960 to 
study the problem. The Committee estimated that the top 
2Z0Spercenteotethesnousenovdscecrecervyed 0/0 and 50.0 


percent of the total income in urban and rural areas 
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bec t ee ere ba es ae 
om | | at wokzud saath mapons |e aasegts 


- 
ie bad, 20 


rospectlycuvwmeca bleu s 5 ))8in Gontsast,mtene bottom 20 


percent of the households received only 4 percent of the 


total income. 


Cevmlndecutalkagationsofidlabor and land 


Underiithseuzae ontorn landwis anothermteature that 


characterizes the economies of these countries, particu- 


Pagly st iosemotmuatingAmetracaseg in Latin America in 
general, there seems to exist a highly uneven distri- 
ie hOve hia pOrmeT Onc emi ne relation: towthe Tarm size. 
There seems to be an inverse relationship between the 
Sizemore chesbarmiand’ size of the labor force employed. 
MG Cmsamemtine.s aombarlevye()19/2:i79) remarks, “'(t)he 
larger the landholding, the more extensive the method 
of cultivation and the more wasteful the use of the 
Pndenweembarcactoughua(197 3-8 17.9) “reached the same 
Gonciluctonewitlemdvscussings tie band use pattern: “Land 
wusemintensiey and lands productivity tend to decline 


Napkedlyvmasmihes siz emOtathne srarm increases 


thes hicghlyeaneven distributions ofelabotestscme wi dene 
from a CIDA study of seven Latin American countries 
(table 3:26). In these seven countries, 


representing approximately two-thirds 
ofealls batdngAmericgangagriculture,fabout 
LO. 6 milion rurailscworkers. .. were 
reported by smaller farms (mini- 

Muni asmancmenminl yerarns je totaid ne 
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AwWOtmtae lion wi i LOnenectares not 
Cita Va bedssland... On the other 
hand, less than 10 million workers 
were reported by the multi-family 
Porn semcontrol line rabout 38/75 million 
Wectavestotetartm and and GO) million 
Hecua hesmorercu Leavwated) lands. ... [t is 
therefore estimated that of the 
largest producers each has at his 
disposal on the average over 400 
times more land than a small holder 
and that each farm worker on the 
largest farms has on the average 

44 times more land than a worker 

on the smallholdings 

Chederenuel9 fil: 0:):. 


pUCKUnmedUualmdtistribution of 2abor results, on the 
Cueomiand whine soverenowding of labor in minifundios and, 
onbethe Other, underucilization) of labor om -the, lati- 
bandios wm laking the land/labor ratio on familysfarms as 
the 'model' and assuming similar levels of farm manage- 
MeEDte Lecinalogy and quality or soil, Ernest Feder 
GUO saws )enas calculated that. the miniftunddostcontain 
(lee 6 Oiseau CO Cale 10.f Re Mates Got cero teraest Oa lor 
SOs on moreiCepercent excess  labotGborce. By the 
same token, the latifundios (medium and large multi- 
PaMigwetanms) pcOuld absorb: substantial lyemorems! apor 
and could ‘solve’ the problem of rural unemployment in 


most of the Batin Americans countriess (Caner. 272) 6 


Land-use patternealso varies insterms of farm size. 


Underutilization of@erandeisemoctwprevalent in) the large 
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LATIN AMERICA: MEASURES OF POTENTIAL LABOR ABSORPTION 


ON LARGE AND MEDIUM-SIZED MULTIFAMILY FARMS. IN FIVE 


Country / 


Farm category 


ARGENTINA 
Medium 
Large 

BRAZIL 
Medium 
Large 

CHILE 
Medium 
Large 

COLOMBIA 
Medium 
Large 

PERU 
Medium 
Large 

ALL FIVE 
Medium 


Large 


Sontnce:s 


COUNTRIES (1950 - 


Actua l 


PANG 


94 


B) yee, 


Ze, OF/49, 


142 


Z0 


Sg 


ik ney 


58 


Sy 


5823 


oryy Sans. 


Feder, 


ELE e 


240 


Dio 


Ot wae. 


Oe, D0 


294 


2,104 


838 


ih Avcsyal 


el 3 


IE Sy 


70) AIG 
38,951 


94. 


1960) 


Number of Workers (000) 


Potential Difference 


28 


493 


eS 70 


BHO a zees 


Loe 


15,848 


649 


iO od 


ye) 


A eh s) 


14,454 


Sheers 


NG Of 
under- 
privileged 


families(000) 
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se SWS) 
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Rieter a rteelomeyLdento frome table: a:26 that 
iil atriwanem cde eneral. More Landadiseplaced under 
Cus DOMMES DilatiueyeiarmS uC naninemmlo. tami by 
Larms. in, Colombia, “or example, among the subfamily 
alu semMoremolanmogspercemegote the Landed s cultivated , 
Wii CmUulmitiiiaraimieyeslarger farms Only 6.90 percent, of 
Pandmeus spuuemtonuse. 7 Corresponding figures for Brazil 
Saemolre mance Det cemtmand —Loueoniles sl 3 and@7.8 
percent. Moreover, small farms seem to be more productive 
compared to large farms inspite of more easy access to 
evredie and technolosy by the latter (table 3:29). 


(i) hescontribpution made by small 
farmers tothe countgies® total 
agricultural output is generally 
beyond the resources to which they 
have access. In five countries for 
Whucim data ware avaltwvable, the. mini=- 
fundios controlled between .2 and 
Miepescene  Otethe st augmland, but 
contributed between 3 and 30 per 
Gent. of thes total agricultural 
DrOduce, si necontrast.eone latifundios 
controlled between 37 and 81 per 
centeroteicne Land - andSe@heir contri— 
bution varied between 15 and 57 per 
© @igiec 

(heder, sl 9 /llaser lOO) )e. 


Underutilization of Kandy generally tspeaking, is a 


Feature: of Large landholdings in latin America. 
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TAB URS 23 


BALINGAMERICAs LAND  USET BY SIZE GROUPS IN SELECTED 


COUNTRIES 
Countries/ CultdAvated land 
Size category (000 hectares) ih 
ORAZ wel 99 0 
iL ee 0.0. S22 
GL Shs Heid) 59%3 
ungege 282705 36.4 
BV 30 Or, IIE AW 
COLOMBIA, 1960 
di 941 69.4 
ieee ele 36.0 
utgeae I py Oats! aay alt 
IV 849 63 
GUATEMALA, 1950 
T 444 SoS 
et 240 48.0 
ik 424 Se) aS! 
IV S67 DELETES Fi 
ECUADOR, 1960 
iE T4L0 jamal 
ical iG aes) 
ELT 395 Barz. 
IV 430 15.9 


Size category: I = Sub-family; II = Family farm; 
III = Multifamily mediun; 
IVemeMuleitiamiulyeslanega. 
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LATIN AMERICA: 


ARGENTINA 


GUATEMALA 


i 
va7e 


ieneee 


IV 


Gountry/Farm Class 


DLZe. Catecory,: 


a=. ompencen.t.; 


SoOaerers 


Feder, 


PARE Ls Shs 209 


FARM SIZE AND AGRICULTURAL 


hs 


DRO DAC TL Vee Ye eeNs eer VEC OUND RIDE 9 


Ofmela nd Percentage of 
agricultural ‘out=- 
put supplied 

3 eZ 
45 A] 
5) 26 
Si, its) 

a 3 

6 18 
34 43 
60 36 

b 4 

i 16 
inal 23 
81 wy 
Ly 26 
1) eis) 
19 Le 
45 19 
14 30 
13 ik) 
2 36 
AM DM 


ioe iif und 0.5 a bees bam aly 


farms; 


Pi = Multifamily Tarms; 


IV = Large farms. 
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(d) Factor market imperfection 


Perhaps one of the most significant features of the 
if GLCuUuUCina mesceLOnmeOueaimost. alleor therdeveloping 
COuUntCrTeSsmiseerOss fackOu market imperfection manifested, 
nos tec rite atit Va tethe suledud! access or, dirrerent 
PLOUDCMeOMENeC! FacvonseOoL production. Some ~roups have 
SacwermaccesocmtOmunemsbaclors Of production than others: 
Ol, come croups pay Less=rfor some factors of production 
Siaieoenetswmelnetcitouregard, the discussion will be 
PoveeoCm LOmiiLeecm Lactons, of production. —~Lland, capital? 
and technology. The objective is to analyze whether the 
SosesmomeriemLacbOLoeyanry fom one sgLoup tO another or 
whether some groups have preferential or monoploy 


SCeCessmeOmany Of tnese factors of production. 


Amn p he decrees oL tacror Market impertrection may be 
explained in terms of a multitude of variables - scarcity 
OimeGesouULrces slelative, immobilirty of “resoutrces, poor 
MeAnseoOLe COMMUN cation andelack OL information by 
competing groups/individuals and so on. However, 
poeobabDLy, 


Ele, two.mostmamporoaltme xp Lata & 00) cies 

are government policies, which are 
Systetauica lly biaseda in stavour sO ceria 111 
groups, and the monopoly power possessed 
by thevrelatively wealthy and pros— 

perous members of the farming community. 
These two phenomena tend to re-enforce 
each other. Wealth, particularly landed 
WealchersmOottecnmaccompanied Dy political 
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Pie wcriccmmanlde wills ite turn may be 
strengthened by the inherited status 
BiavmercGonlvamies see. the landed gentry. 
[MeO enCmEWwOLds =e statis, politcal 

iit buencemand GCOnomic power are often 
LOPlLeaie tio tes OL ranmindividuaile or 
family, and these can be used to 

ensure privileged access to the Scarce 
Meancrolr product lon 

CG iim Oa J 18>), 


ipeanatyzingetnesdegree of concentration of Jand—- 
Dove eC nemUnedualeanarcure of land distribution (and, 
therefore, unequal access to land) has been emphasized. 
What about land rent? Does land rent vary from one 
SeaupecComanotuer Olssune basis of certain ‘non-economic’ 
PAGeOnSmelierem 1s little data, to probe, the issue in— 
benscavely> although it) isscenerally recognized that land 
rent as such is high in developing countries in general 
(Goren Oa CCOrGH NO eLOmLne, classical theory of 
economics, rent is determined by the marginal productiv- 
De oor eo rice them mat oinae productivity of land is 
Sao ama ecetin CUM yeti eCmoutrh it ywOL the ssO1d 1. (there sis 
a positive relationship between rent and quality of 
land. However, especially in the context of developing 
GOuntries, = two OtCNer taceOLts —alema | SOs lpOtlanl Gals 
population pressure and non-monetary (or symbolic) value 
Of sland ownersttyp  (Clarkeandmenaswelle 904) bOopuULation 
pressure on agricultural land makes labor relatively 


abundant and depresses its value in relation to other 
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factors) ofsproductiion.) Consequently,: rent» tends® to. .be 
high. At the same time, when land ownership is valued as 
abisymbols of isociall statuses or, prestige: andya source of 
Dowco menencalenatestends towbe:high,sClarkeand Haswell 
(L96458 95-110 )\Weittedsidata from such’ diverse sources, as 
in dmawe Chinas woypitea@apan ,. Belgium, England! ands Denmark 


to support these arguments. 


Inedevielopinvecountrie sieithertwineftactors of ipopu- 
lation pressure and sociocultural value of land ownership 
seem tos havel contributed esignificantly to,an excessively 
high rate of land rent. However, land rent is excessively 
Deoshanpiaiticn ca Larleyastiom Evandise sisajagriiculhturnale workers or 
smaddy iarmers ioriwhom getting dandsion: remtedis a, question 
Oens ui Veli alee eWitiiteiinoero Neel mdhra ,aeay icon temporaryeischolar 
observed: 


when one of these two factors of 
DECdvetLon marl andmeore 4D OUr. 1S 
persistently in very short supply 
while the other is relatively abun- 
dantttuye aviad babite jeetihe preturcn ito —bhe 
abpundantlyeavatlaple factor can be 
very much depressed. For instance, in 
the case of countries like India where 
demamndbitor Glvandevircsi ge viya acu tetrad 
alternative employment opportunities 
for labourers are almost nonexistent, 
the owners of land who decide to rent 
their land to the landless or very 
small holders can demand and get rent 
Wihd. Cheawaelel een cludes cay lesiatm ip rioigditis 
and valiies@otmrarmingmlabour: abover the 
(low) subsistence level. 
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Highly asymmetric tenancy arrangement in which 50 per- 
Cenitgeorm Mogeeroieethessproduce tis! paddt asi trent, "i's! iqiiite 


common in most of the developing countries. 


It seems that market imperfection is more pronounced 
in developing countries in the cases of credit and tech- 
nology. Landlords and peasants not only have unequal 
acces Sirloricapi taletand technology). they taliso’ derive 
unequal benefits from these factors. Access to etatintotio'e y. 2 
Canids other anputs pits: dependent’. tol tattereat! extent, 
lap Deetineleanvianal ab Ui to frteapdital sandiaccess ‘to tcreditts. 
Ongebotnhs coun spe thenrsmawiitcarmerss facejtai distinct 
disadvantage compared to big farmers or landlords. 
Imperfection in the rural capital market seems to be 
universal irrespective of the degree of population 
pressure on land or of the degree of land concentration. 
ine the stir sigep Macientibicelandholiders. thavel more capital 
Geoweietreagisposal: however, «the more important aspect 
Tome atetneyveanaver farmMmoreneasy access to, institutional — 
ized Ccapital#market @iboth®privater banks) and public 
(governmentiteredity),. Commercial banks) find it Less 
risky to lend money to more resourceful big landholders; 
often publi c#agenei_ es irormepold ciestiin suchtatwaye ase to 
discourage or effectively debar small holders (not to 
speak of landless peasants) from access to institutional- 


ized credit. Sometimes big landholders are offered 
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preferential interest rates*and"sometimes*®through 
wealth, power and prestige they can exert effective 
Duessuremolmrne=polmdtiealmapparatuswtosmake state 
POMLeLecomeconcerming,credite (andeounermaspeets’ relatedsto 
acm@lculcurey) favorable, toetheir interests es Alle these 
qoveesonten forces them small’ peasant? tovseek® credit 
One UnRe=intormal markets (Most* notables constituent s®of 
such informal credit market being the moneylender and 
Eneslandlords often’ wrapped anto’one)Pwhere the Gnterest 
Pee wuss hiohwand prohnibicave.e ineother=wordis,5 if capital 
is considered a scarce resource in developing countries, 
the big and small landowners have unequal access to that 
searce™ resource’ which effectively distorts’ the: develop-— 
ment potential of the small peasants. 

This ‘ches capiUtaie market® is’ fraemented. 

The big landlords tend to pay less 

Dna Nemes Ocal “op portun Ltye cost or 


capital, while small peasants often 
pay substantially more. In symbols 


i ie Ot 
— b 
Alwar Sh GEES) Tela SeWaeE ND Yeretegs, "fey 2 


Capita la and i, and iy are the 


prise evo fereapiitals tos tsmal Lejand 
large cultivators respectively 
CGrH. Pisin, 8997.4 28 276) ®: 


LCL iswextremel yaad th iicu litteitomsayeanytotin om aerinid Give — 
ly regarding the behavior of the informal capital market 
because of) lack off reliable data. The rate of interest 


paid by farmers borrowing capital on the informal market 


ys) 


ismo REene dt sie cult@tomsubstant@ate.§However;,institution— 
algecredit carriessarploweryrate~oftinterestjcandeis often 
SuUpDSa dazed eby  Lnemstate.@ouch Aanstitutdonal,c¢creditsis 
also cheaper and more accessible to the bigger farmers. 
Aprecent@ survey Ginithernseleeted areasnofsBangladesh, for 
example, indleated@tnatesmalt? fLarmerst@withsayless than 
averave Size Otmhoelding received welleundert half of the 
fist teucoLonatimcredttpealthoughitheyscolliectively covered 
aDoOuULBteWO-RiurdsSmOLmethes totalgholdvinges.LOnutherother 
hands theirhsharemottthe noneanstattitional: credits amounted 
GOmaLLotlenover one-habreyNatturally?@the terms of 
eredit > weres harder) for thesnon-institutional than for 
Peo nstitucionalgeredite)Moreovers;hloans»aresoften 
granted on the security of land which obviously place 
the tenants or share-croppers at a disadvantage and force 
them to seek capital from the non-institutional source 
atrrarwenveni ghecost’. 

Frequently, there were examples of 

cooperatives in which the bigger farmers 

and the members of the managing committee 

ObcainedmtinecebitiwrOtethe Loans. inthe 

easenot ithesgAgricadtural Bankedabout 702 

of the loans were provided to farmers 

Wlohpmores thangs acres jeaboubll 307. otesche 

Loans wente to sthoses with) 12 .sacresmand 

more 

Gislanmg Api ise2OoNk 
This meanssethatepractlealdwenocecreditgicommerhneminstitution— 


al sector wentetogtnersmeana warmerstuyne Bangladesh, it 


may be recalled, more than 60% of the farmers own 


sant efi.30 
$6 t aod) 3200 wae 
t 


3 i 


oie ahd 
ivodn eet: 
ited seus oF re ene 


a y eatiil - 
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Eandhowdine smo me oe acres yor less. Samitlarly, in Paki- 
stan, the Agricultural Development Bank offers tubewell 
ROaismoOnLyeComthosSecmwiomown a minimum. of/82. 5 to 25 
aGresewitch cntectuvely excludes more than 80 percent 
See eosera me Goma @G rie eg 9 7/428 22)/') 8 oln, Colombia, 


(t)he establishment by the monetary 
autghomitices or interest rate cedlings 
OnmvOoansmmades by, banks andscontrol led 
Pinaigtiawwantermediaries has... had the 
CerLectmok concentrating credit in the 
hands of large enterprises and large 
prOprVetOrs. Artisans ismall industry, 
and small agricultural producers have 
Dadwalmostenomaccess to institutionalized 
ereditwractlites 

CGBerriveand: Urrutia 1.97628 208 ):. 


Ee plem om Orshoweet hate Colombian institutional credit is 
concenthated soverwhelmingly amone the rich, particularly 
those having an asset of 500,000 pesos or more (who 


Gomoti eure wlessmtunan wis percentwot the farm families) . 


UnedWaleaccessetLoecredit characterize thesIndian 
rural sector also. Since independence in 1947, the 
government of India has taken numerous steps to expand 
andeamphove agugal credith. thowever, as) Maddisonmobserved®, 
Diu keo fort. bl seecire dist, 


goes to people with a clear title to 
land as they are the only ones who 

Can) Ofhe rays Gc tilt yeiso.t el OM ts amen as 
undoubtedly. helped to increase invest-— 
ment and! OuUrDUUG,mbut ansectrem=teénant’s, 
sharecroppessmand 2grumciubtura We whabourers 
have received no benefit from these 
schemes. They have to rely on the 
traditional moneylenders whose terms 
are more expensive... 

(Maddison .a 97s | O78) 7, 
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ApatcCmeLOMmene =ticerest, the cost of borrowing 
capital depends also on another factor, the amount of 
BivemroediuredmuOmpLocess 4a loan application. In this 
respect also the small farmers seem to suffer from a 
destino std yvdiliat Cm Liwcaser Ot sinSstatuttonal credlt, 
Eheweapplicantwmuas to deal with the bureaucracy and the 
Simemreduigedmeomprocess a 7loan depends, to a signifcant 
degree, on one's personal acquantance or kin relation- 

S ppeeweeehnemtinerOrrac la Ls clmmeromayeé) 0” The big landholders 

SiO VvVedneODVIOUS edvertin this respect over the poor 

Sua wieelavmerms .-ssrecent study in [India observed: 
CG)\GeatevaGratironsm in the time taken for 
receiving loans (30 to 165 days) were 
POC wee eer en oOnaeacduamnitance of ¢the 
Larmers with obankwotiicials cained 
econsiderabre Wwelcht over the objectivity, 
LaoLOonvabioyeancamnecessiiny or wthe doan 
concerned in certain cases. At some 
DlacesubpankwortLicd41sadid nGotecoaLar 
beyond the personal acquaintance in 


regardetogadvancing Loans... 
Copan eevee oad ied NeeG Tt Tut 1097 4°37 30.) 


Unequal access to land and capital has also been 
Pemeeervedg@inrCheuareasOtmaccess to technology. in recent 
Medte ~eonee TO rOduUCDLOnMO Dmil Chey eld dt 7m varie tl esmon 
seeds (HYV) has been termed the most significant 
technological pLreaktnrougimeormiunem ini nda WOtldmsaeritcuLCULe. 
SincemL JOU, slice Y Var tewied Gmandmracenculiivations has 
expandedssioniticantlyein certain developing countries, 


noceblyeMextco, sindd@awerhntlippines, Malaysia, Nepal ‘and 
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Pakistane (HAO. 1975). 655 0a consequence, agricultural 
PuOdUetlonmalocoecLelistewedamarked increase. In India and 
Pakistan, the growth rates of wheat production increased 
from 4.8 and 9.7 percent respectively in 1963/65 to 

meme ncn! Qo pencen taurine! 96,9 (70. Lioethe Philippines, 
ties? cowthera beso tmcicesproduction, increased dramatically, 
from 2. 9opercenteto 6.4 percent during the same period 
Clea on me CeO ao), ePeuhapsetnermost ~suriking 
development took place in Mexico where land reform and 
new technology worked together to quadruple wheat pro- 
Ore hope cole sOOUmMettt Ceronsmine O52 to 2-100 ,000 
Ponscm ues o/ sing uct fiiteen years (Cleaver, Jr., 
1972: 104). Nevertheless, it has been pointed out that 
all categories of producers do not have equal access to 
SvChnmucchivolooyvlalautiat.waSea. consequence, it .does not 
Pemtcirlimtmctmmcdual mwa GleCavyeinn das, LIs/2 ws Gritiin, «1974; 
Ue Nn eel LO) nei neMoOSste oreathesdeveloping secountries jwhere 
DicghmeybelGdingavarterttiese ots toodgrains are being intro-— 
duced or actively promoted by the government, technological 
changes seem to promote (i) uneven regional development 
WhEEDineeespecitic developing count ry sm atds (i141 man come 
inedualityeamongedit ferentmsections Otetuhem ture lapoOpul a 
tion. Uneven regional development is in part a result 
Otetnen pigltocicallcharaGgvuetist i cs oletnomnewecaed si estiey 
need sanuabundantwanducontrotled water supply and inrriga— 


Eionwtactlitiesmandmthercrore the resions that .already 
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have a well-developed irrigation system or otherwise 

Sum rap wierene ops aphid ca legan dirclimaititi.ce conditions tare 

favored over other regions. Hence the regions that most 
benretertede from ei\ vere trad nssetn«ilindara tfand| Pakdistan tare the 
Pine arbi @ienearaket orange rand aria naitands Puna bieGinel ndiia)y. 
pam mae liys ng 1 neMatlianicd. ae, seryndoltirp pu nes fandiethatdtands rthe 
Weedonseimo stawdevelopedsdiniiterms tofriMrrdication: faciidites 
BeapedEstn ehamols UG abene Gisteiouty ofesthi'ss tec hnod cogdca 1 
breakthrough termed as the 'Green Revolution'. Moreover, 
the new varieties are intensive in their use of material 
piesa < specimililivettent tla zer. and ivtheretfone ~iprohibitive 
to small farmers who have limited resources and restrict- 
erimeiecess Btoscnedi tie Bhenelfor él ean tsum ea ithe madin 
advantages of the new technology accrued to the rich 
farmers or to regions which already had favourable factor 
enrcowment sua sCRaldihagesanmna ,i6l ibe 3238.67 hesiGrneent Revolutdon 
in general served the large and medium farmers and thereby 
worsened the already existing inequality between them 
aniceatlelssital ig scarmerspa( Grutiane 9119 /A:e Graft n) iande Ghose, 


WON /,Oe- mao ndiimed Tes, 0159 7:90 Kant $49 /)OseebhLiOswelO7t7 )s- 


Along with such 'biological-chemical' technology 
(HYV), the government policies regarding 'mechanical- 
engineering! technology (mechanization, irrigation 
facilities) also favored the large farmers since, in 


most cases, the objective was to boost exportable surplus 
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LEvespective lofeLlts tsocial tcost's Mechanical -éngineering 
technology tseeneant eior tincreasing “productivity -per 
WObKer -andueac asuch wes sential by thabontdiisp lhacine «nln ea 
SUG eons fyLavena pMe: Land. = abor dratiat@e Ag inrthe 

Latin American countries), it may be both economically 
and socially desirable provided different categories of 
producers have equal access to such technology. However, 
examples arom statin America testify ito vrhe ofiacthathat 
mechanization characterizes essentially the large farms 
and benefits the rich at the expense of the poor 
farmers. Mechanization is capital intensive and such 
capital-shy small farmers can hardly afford mechaniza- 
Prone Pn eaesttuat Loneohshieh Lard=mangratio (ete. } lthe 
SouchweAsStan *Countries) , the tapplicatiion of «mechanical —- 
engineering technology may be both economically and 
soecrarly @unyvastifPiable. Sin ®such cases®mechanization “is 
economically irrational since it replaces an abundant 
hecourees (Fabor)ewithPaescaree Sone *Gcapital) tele sis 
soctally unjustifiable -becausé it displaces Labor 
thereby creating or aggravating unemployment and further 
dampens "the -valttie (wage) “of Labor’ Yet*in®countries 
Etke®indiate Pakistan wand, to atlesservextent, Bangladesh, 
governments subsidize mechanization (primarily tractor 
ization) Sthrouch@iliberalstmporeepolictes setaxw tncentives 
Oresubstdizing@ruel. sucnh=mechanization =1s¥bitased@against 


themotalimerarmersweAccCesssLOVcapital=determines*access 
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to mechanical-engineering technology also. The negative 
impact of 'biological-chemical' and 'mechanical-engine- 
ering' technology on income distribution has been well 
documented by numerous Latin American and Asian studies 
GBern VaeatderUicita ame OO Rad hasssoinhages | O/ 6o) Griffin. 


POUL moti neandeGanose,. 9. 9)/9+skarmer, 1.91] 7.,). 


Eeetsomevldentetrometne above discussion that the 
TUreaiesectorein developing countries is characterized 
DyepGca mslLatdmconcentratwdonsasmwellwas  (b) high income 
pmedualtocy sunderutillization of Land, high unemployment, 
fiGmuineddialeaccesscmot dLtrerent. eroups to production 
BaAcoOCSm@suciuag, capital and technology implying highly 


asymmetric tenancy arrangement. Unequal distribution 


of land signifies inequality of wealth, and differential 


acces smLOmaACtOrnssOLsproduction implies “inequality of 
power meroucimeineduabityein wealth (chiefly land), income 


and power is often cumulative and self-perpetuating. 


Redistribution of wealth is expected to break this self- 


PeEpetuuiatine cyalesor sinequality andelandsreform eis 
considered to be one of the most effective ways of 


ensubineg Suche Tedi shmitp tion oO fewealken. 


In short, the above discussion testities to the 
hacteGha taatemo.Dnlecmivem mace + alecondi tions tor sland 


reform (land concentration and asymmetric tenancy 
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arrangements) exist in the agrarian sector of the 


developing countries under study. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER III 


1. A cultural element is implied here. Basic needs are 
not only biologically but also culturally determined. So 
it varies from culture to culture. 


2. Market imperfection refers to a situation in which 
the exchange rate of goods and services are not solely 
determined by the ‘laws of economics" (demand and 


supply); but is also influenced by other non-economic 
factors. For example, if the value of labor is determined 
purely on the basis of demand and supply, it is a perfect 


labor market. If, however, labor value is influenced 

by other factors also (e.g., the status of the parties 
involved, ethnicity of the labor employed, etc.), 

it is an imperfect labor market. Imperfection in respect 
to one factor (e.g., labor) does not necessarily mean 
imperfection in other factors (e.g., capital). 


3. For this part of the discussion 


EP ol I 1 
indebted to Griffin (1974). The schematic presentations 
are also largely adapted from Keith Griffin (1974: 24- 
7 Aa Ye 
4. Unequal distribution of land and asymmetric tenancy 
arrangements are interrelated, one reinforcing the other. 
Concentration of land manifests itself in asymmetric 
tenancy arrangements and asymmetry, in turn, leads to 
further concentration and/or consolidation of already 
existing pattern of concentration of land. It is the 
control over land, a scarce resource (in the context 
of most developing countries), that gives the landlords 


power to decide, almost unilaterally, the terms of 
tenants" access to land and its produce. The degree 
of power of deciding the terms of tenancy increases 
with the degree of concentration of landholding. In 
this sense, land concentration and asymmetriness of 
tenancy arrangements are positively correlated. 


s There have been many attempts to construct ideal 
Summary concentration indexes (of income, wealth, land, 
market share, etc.). These attempts have attained 
considerable success, although each of them contains its 
own biases and weaknesses. The two most common such 
summary concentration indexes are the Gini Coefficient 
and the Herfindahl Index. The Gini coefficient was 
originally developed in 1913-14 by C. Gini. It is a 
statistical measure based upon the Lorenz Curve. The 
following figure illustrates a Lorenz Curve for a 
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NYPOLNnetead@landedistributionyaNoteuthati thet Lorenz 
Curve, which is bowed outward toward the southeast 

whem anvetnedualityeing Landidistrabutdon#existstirelates 
bles percentaotm@total@iandevalue torthe percentyof rural 
househoddse@oretarms,ecumulated from the smallest to the 
Hangest.alherditavonalebine OC indicates what) the Lorenz 
Scunveawoulds look mia kegiftpdiandiwasidistrabutede with 
PECCase cuualatyeanonsgadlithesfarms alte shoutddebe 

noted that the Lorenz Curve measures relative concentra- 
tion rather than the absolute measure provided by a 
CONGENRET Ata onmratio. 


Percent. of 
Valu en of 
land 


Percentoof Households 


Pie Gini@GeeriicwentmiorSs landedistrua butions ing this 
hypothetical situation may be conceptualized as the area 
labeled A divided by the area labeled B. The Gini 
Coefficient assumes a value of zero when the value of 
land is distributed equally among all households and 
approaches an dnfinidtelydglarges; positive number_as the 
value of land becomes more and more unequally distributed 
AONE theme or Wurther elbacif¢dcatdong ong Cinigiindex; see: 
Atkdnson,HAcB.¥isOntthe¥measutrement yo foainequalityesr 
Sournads oft Economics Theornyre 2eawo70s Dalltong @utehad he 
measurement offinequalityiiné incomes", yEconomicy Journal: 
80511 920s tDaseuptas- Penedsciocen andy) #Starretctsy) Notes 
ont thei measurement? offinequalityy ,(Journal ofrEcononmic 
Theory 6.973: wandmWeyvman keer eegmeGeneralized Gind 
Indicesyofsinequality”™, Discussion: Paper No. 78-20, 


Department of Economics, University of British Columbia, 
December, 1978. 
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OvetUnlesstotherwisetnoted, *throtehout thististudy ¢the 
designation Pakistan refers to what was West Pakistan 
from elo / O71 es imivarivys @tomhonorapresent apolitical 
reality, what wastHast Pakistan *during*1947-b971, is 

referred to here as Bangladesh. 


ieee NO cause and effect relationship between concentration 
OLmlandeands these, factors, is -,contemplated. Since they 
characterize the land tenure system in most developing 
COuUntrLTesS a strong association between Land concentra- 
tion and asymmetric tenancy arrangements and other 

related factors, is emphasized. Without extensive (and 
infensive) empirical study, the degree of such association 
cannot be concretely ascertained. 


on Other Latin American economies were also character- 
ized by significant landlessness and rural unemployment. 
LumoMertevOLuUtLOneCUpDa mtorr example. of the total labor 
BorecmoOLmi er VOOM nm LOGO.) Only) 5024) (650,000) were 
classified as employed, 321,000 (21%) as unemployed 
Rica omic mea sme (G44. O00 Neasme unknown =. Of the total 
Papormrorce.=more than 54/7 °(829,6608) were in the 
agricultural sector, where more than 50 percent were 
only temporary workers. "The average duration of employ- 
ment for the temporary workers in 1945 was 4.1 months 
Gmomdaycominethercasecuct) theu425,,690 paid workers, and 
TWOMNOn EN SeeLOe one scacgce OL the 20,56) unpaid workers 
(proprietors, members of family). Speaking now only of 
EBheomLOrners cher 425 090epaid, temporary workers, 

Concer tutingweaboucwone=hnalivot the gainfully occupied 
Mimecet Crem Lrucemandmabour one-rourth of the total 
Mec ec DOomlA tloneOreCuUbar— 2. (allvof them) worked 
HO TOnemMomiuirweDUC On UyYmo2. LOLs LOuUr months, and only 62 
EOuMaSsamuch as uiines months © (1LBRD, 1951): 49-50). 


Cee Dut ryelerecerererse tothe polarization, of the rural 
sector in terms of income distribution, land ownership 
Hndmaccesse LOY capital and technology, 


10. Technology is used here as a generic term. to 
SebeowetoulignheYileldingavarietiess (HYV)Ofmoeed Ss mirc mtthize rs, 
ander mLeationttaciid Lescmandmtarmingmmaciine sm chtet Ly 
tractor) Lechnoloevyeicedivided@intostwomcatvesorles.: 
biological-chemical technology (HYV; fertilizer) and 
mechanical-engineerningmtechnology (tractor, 1rrieation).. 


sbak Governments in developing countries are becoming 
MOLewandemoreminvolvedsinesaemicuilturaleands rural, develop— 
Mentueet torts. MONGOLE Necmareac si newhicherovernments are 
assuming greater roles is the regulation and supply of 
inputs — credit, fLerctcibizers and farming machines 
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(Patelaquuvanilyvetnacuotesand tube-wells). With increasing 
involvement of the government, the role of the bureau- 
Cty Riser esSOmDeCOMUICmMaOLes and MOLE critvcal., Avail — 


aD iy DeeeandmaAcCessmtCor inputs are, therefore , 
becoming more and more determined not by market forces, 


but by one's degree and type of access to the bureau- 
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LAND REFORM IN SELECTED COUNTRIES: A COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS 
Character of- Land Reform: Core Variables 
Land Reform in the South Asian Countries 
Cig induia 
(ii) Bangladesh 
Ginn) ae aktiistan 
Land Reform in the Latin American Countries 
Gis Codombia 
(id) Mexico 
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CHAPTER IV 


LAND REFORM IN SELECTED COUNTRIES: A COMPARATIVE 


ANALYSIS 


MPonacactceL OL suandeRerorm: Core Variables 


TealomapDavenituLome chapter list@hat the structural 
SOVcmnvoOnsmlOLmandmmreronm (ise s ae. defective. land 
tenure system featuring concentration of landholdings 
and asymmetric tenancy arrangements) are present in the 
ewe loOpin om OuUnt Les muInGerestLudy.s in this, chapter, the 
Pandsretorm programs undertaken in the countries under 
Selivewi IeepewCcoupabed eminwterms of three core’ factors. 
Hemismarevuedmthatatiesess cores tactors may roughly 
Pilate avemailcerdlialityeor a eland reflorm program.) A strong 
association between a land reform program's performance 
(OumscOLes ep regarding these. core’ factors and its 


"suceess' of effectiveness is assumed. 


As vstated ead riter lander erOrtmeusuallymiasmuwo 
interrelated and interdependent objectives: agricultural 
development (the economic dimension), and reduction of 


socioeconomic inequalityainethe crural sector (the social 
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dimen sony. waite liceoicued that .thelyicones Wactiorsyused 
hemes Comcompawesthene duality. iota differentysbandse reform 
Peper ance wi ies node tere ing penerals terme.) a particular 
RancGe.e for mepnornansise potentiality, dns realazine. these 


objectives. The procedure used is as follows. 


Each land reform program will be assigned a score 
on each ots these! core) factors... These, scores. will: be 
weighed in terms of relevant variables. A general index 
thus developed for each of these countries on the basis 
Ofte theselfactorssmayetacilitate., their: land, reform 
programs to be compared more objectively. The core 
paext o7iss a net 

Gimevencentaccmotstnemruralspopulation affected by 
andi jnetrormesWihis scores wild, bel weighed, by the percentage 
CmevOnDWla bLOnmencatedsrineacriculture, in order to partial 
Out thesetihects of variations on this) score. 

(4a )eePericentage; ofeitotal agricultural diand affected 
byveelandsrethonm  gslhe, wel ghine eactior,prin itihdise cajse ,4 dis 
thesiGand mandexs ofa land) concentrations sslLts isvassumed, that 
tities degree, of) dkands concentration mayratiects. thes sp arcjen— 
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programs as well as effectiveness of their implementation. 
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Ci hneerattosotmilandsceiling toathesaveragesfarm 
size. This score will be weighed by the average farm 
size. hisumayeindicateygalbeitwin atrough ways. the 
deerrecmonecommitimentrotkthespoliticaleelitestoythe 
reduction of inequality. A positive relationship between 


Kandeced linguandeland concentratidontissassumed. 


The anakbysis will@be donesingtwonstages. First, the 
major land reform programs undertaken by each country will 
Demcriticabiysexdminedwgihiscyeniticaleanalysis will be 
pramewilyein terms ofmthesveore elactors mentioned 
above. Secondly, the general indices will be constructed 


Pore cach ofmMthescountries understudy. 


Beaslandenerotmein SOUND TAS LanmGountrie’s 


Goiailn die 

In India development planning is the task of the 
Rlaimnaines Commissions eambody ofsexperts under the direct 
control of the central government. Since independence 
the central government has repeatedly emphasized the 
importancebotpelandyretormptorneindia,y Seagriculturnal 
development se Landwto thestiller shadm@longebeen a slogan 
off the *ind¥angNdteonaimecongress,fthespotitical party 
tnatmcruledseindlartOlsetitrty. yeate. SincemLI4y7.  Alide the 


FivemYear, Plans tookwereat pain Eo pronounce and elaborate 
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government objectives and ‘actions’ in the field of land 
it : ‘ 
reform. In this sense land reform became an integral 
part of the greater socio-economic changes that the 
government envisaged to bring about through planned 
Action mele Ce coons tion OL thet need™ to ehange the 
agrarian structure to ensure economic development, the 
Pires Pive-Yeare Plan observed: 


Many of the weaknesses of Indian 
aericultune sare, inherent in the 
Spructunemotest he rurale economy. A 
comprehensive inquiry into the 
undivided Punjab showed that about 

81 per cent of the holdings were below 
10 acres and about 64 per cent below 
Dee otLi. late fagtsecan spe: cited from 
COUN wo tates. i nembulk mote tne aericul tural 
producers live on the margin and are 
unable to invest in the improvement 

OmeC Nem batd. ort uebnes problems, of Indian 
act CUleuiGew are taremore fLundamental 
than is commonly appreciated. 
Cindianmevannine= Commission, = ihe First 
Miya Vearerlanz As Uratt Outline, 
Dedn i), 195i 94%): 


Subsequent Plans reiterated the need for structural 
enanges ini thew rural Hee dare The*®Pourth* Five-Year Plan 
9659-7 4)Swent™= so far as» to say that 


there are many gaps between objectives 
and legislation and between the laws 
and ‘thed reinplLementation. %.. "Onerort tne 
importan tatas smo faethe hout Ghmer ba tieaw lel 
be* to try and™ensurer that tand. retorms 
become a reality in the village and 
Chemie lide. 

(Indian Plannine Commission, The Fourth 
Five-Year Plane =-Dethir 969 P74 
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HoOweveim mnie and srerorm 1c a, State subject 
over which the State legislatures have supreme authority. 
Roomeceocwlt wl nd tamapounds. with land, reform ilaws passed 
bypditiferent  statemgovernments at different times with 
different intentions, to be implemented by different 
imstiLtutions or apencies. And since these States are 
Gepenmolwemocuinmtermomor sSOC1al weconomic, political 
BndmevVecimCltt tUralercGharacterlsStics. stheir Land, reform 


Per WiceOs le Weawe: itt tle. an common. 


Pome Veto wt CmeLnCilanwetatLeosmdtrterm (in. terms of 
Hopi One S unceandmudens it Vawinrd cation sacilities, soil 
quality, average rain fall and so on. The average size 
Meranda notaine., alisouvariesmsignificantly from one State 
POAT ONC ae La cml tl macre suman: the Punjab (1960-61) 
iro Cmacy ec Gmim Mahatrasitna, 117.98 acres in Gujarat, and 
Poe acre se iho yastnams son thevother hand, the average 
Suze telanvdnoldingeicmonlye3486 acres in the West 
BeneaeeemoOmacresmin Uttar Pradesh, 93.99 acres ain Bihar, 
AVCmamneremt Jouacressinwkerala, ThevStates vary not 
Onlvelieterms of. popula oOnsdens ity , 5b Clas Onsite ims 
OGimrate sotepo pill atvonmingres se eel eve loro email 
development. ~decree Ofmindustrializatton, erat cmot 
literacy .desree! of mechanization vot lacriculture, 
urbanization, the degree of concentration of landholding 


and wealth and «o-,on. Each State, therefore, faced 
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GUuelLeheimesOtussOtsproplems relating to agriculture and 
reacted differently. Besides, the land reform policies 
and programs of the central and State governments were 
Socom limeowall clmiavine sd) Sasctcrouss implications Lor 


Ene wione.eerort. 


Another factor also seems to have contributed to 
BimomOOuLlustOlew ee lteenasmbeen asserted that’ in. India the 
political elite is composed of an urban bourgeoisie 
Den Olle ilndUstrialization and a group of commercial 
Lagietsmitlmcie COUNnLTYSide bent. On, capitalization of 
agriculture; and that while the urban bourgeoisie (urban 
Eapictalists, the Upper *Grust of the professions, “and 
BicmClViteeservice) 1s dominant in the central govern- 
ment, the State governments are dominated by the rich 
Sonmece laterarmerssOr Landed interests (Bell, 19743 
Byres, iI yb eli HiemeinvdiaireNnatcitond (. GonNeress Ls tradition — 
wetye Dased On 4a COalibtion of these* two grotps having 
Somewhate contradictory interests. The urban bourgeoisie 
Baceamprime interests invabundant and cheap supply of 
PoOodmande ater Lou Lida Wearawemater lal seand, mune’ Gyo ered 
would support variants of land reform=which”® would 
improve the terms on which the marketed surplus is 
Extracted {Lom acer LouLomne (bell. 9/45 9199) @ Lhe rich 
Carne rs mone tieomotnetmmiand ad sma producer caine apgriculcure 


with a net surplus tomse lle OobVLoOUSLy Want, nieh prices 


saTIa8 ine bdo} 


4a, dae eo 


BAS bs 


fore whedweout putissGbasically.foodgrain’s) and fdibres) 

ance vows pit Cestehorecietr: Bndustrialediy) prioduwciedsinput s 
(chemical fertilizers and pesticides, pumping sets and 
eltecinmicsiivarored ese! ttuel)rarBe Nhe 1974-5 LO6)emThe rich 
Dapie HShmeabner ehoverawoul de ipwsih for) -vard antish ote diand 
reform that would ensure cheap supply of inputs and high 


Direuceis Horm out pu tis. 


This conflict in interests between the urban 
bourgeoisie (powerful at the centre) and the commercial 
PaImierscmCDoOwernilteatethes Statermtevyel) has resulted in 
aneimpoas sesconcernine? landsireform Gnedndiay Moreovers 
with increasing power, due, among other factors, to 
the success of the socalled ‘Green Revolution' since the 
1960s, .the landed interests have effectively penetrated 
EMeaspOWeIA Structures ate thesicentre.s Conflicting policy 
pronouncements and frequent failure of land reform 
measureswun Wwndiaemayibe traced, parntiy-aty beastie to 


these developments. 


Land reform in India seems to have progressed by 
stages. Since independence, the ruling party (the Indian 
National Congress) tried to» dnitiate and implement land 
refornmalawsetidrsteto@) abodushether zamindara’ system 
(intermediaries between the government and the actual 


Cuitiva tors) ,bandethen saidy torcontrol rentfandtintroduce 
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CELERBEenancyereLoumsssand tlinally, #Ciid )totinpose 
Cectvingsmonwlandhwolddine. Theszamindartwabolition@had 
been atslocanwtorethe*Congress “Panty in tts ®strtiggelé 

for independence and, therefore, abolition attempts 
bDeganealmoscteimmediately tafter l94/Cand¥continuéd «till 
OS4—-55eeStaneing an-L953;8eo0vernments*directed* their 
emercy@unrimanuly stGetenancy@reforms (rent control ; 
Securit yeOmrclenanesyeete.). SinceslateslI50s¥*inposition 
of land ceiling seems to have become the prime concern 


Ousehe authornLeLes: 


The zamindari abolition Acts passed by the State 
mepicia citeccmmpetween) LIOSO and sLO54 (initiated major 
changes in the pattern of landownership in those States 
where the zgamindari system was prevalent on a large 
Saavand In these States (notably Assam, Bihar, West 
Bengal, Orissa, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh) proprietary 
rights over vast estates changed hands - from a few 
absentee landlords to State governments. Instead of 
paying rent to the landlords, the cultivators were now 
Bequiredeto ‘pay taxes vdirectly to ther state. sin spitepot 
the Indian Planning’ Commission's assertion to the 
contrary, zanindartreabolieionveanm hardlysbe called san 
agrarian Cpalns Seem eons A series of provisions sharply 
reduced the effectiveness of the Acts. The zamindars 


were allowed to®keep a’ good™porttfon of *their former 
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estates as personal farm; in most cases, no ceiling was 
placed on such "personal farm'. Moreover, the zamindars 
were conferred full ownership rights on such personal 
farms, while the tenants, in most cases, received only 
"right-to-use' - the State being the new landlord. In 
Solemoa cabescmCc cms CCot er radesh) im order to acquire 
DivieOwnverciupenlontbs,. tenants were required to pay a 
sum of money ten times that of their land revenue to 
the State. Besides, generous monetary compensation paid 
to the ex—-zamindars by the government kept in tact, 
almost completely, their (zamindars) economic muscle 


Dice Olt tdca leapowe t 


Cee tvanltdsst ec LObMmetawomLollowed a Similar sates” 
Piemoninciple: Of mimposing.a ceiling on landholding, for 
instance, was also shrouded with confusion and lack of 
mimech i OMmerrom lie mperinning. Che, Indian National Congress, 
as early as in 1949, expressed its strong support for 
bhesimposittion of a land ceiling. The Report of the 
Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee (Delhi, 1949: 22) 
observed: 

Very large holdings could be properly 
worked, managed and supervised by the 
owner himself only when they are 
mechanized. We have already pointed 
out the social evils of mechanised 
Cap Leal sSteceay mip oe eas) Ot ier 
sectors of the national economy, 


namely commerce and industry, so 
iia oo Clune wa hemi divi d take can 
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3 Janos t9q 28 aareieo 
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- ‘sas-or-Ingts” 


‘bavisedcs 
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Ae 


have a high level of income only 

bhirouchsexploteation’. 7. While 

recommending a ceiling to individual 

ownership of land, we feel that the 

Indian National Congress should 

immediately appoint committees to 

coms rderethe *questiton fof “fixing “the 

Nast elim reer Sint ome in ober 

Ssectormseor our economic "bite: 
By 1956, the Congress worked out detailed recommendations 
One Lhiis tssrvewand simzits Nagpur session in January 1959, 
Pee evoministances Ot nnime Minister, Nehru. a resolution 
was passed urging the State governments to enact land 
ceiling legislations before the end of 1959. However, 
the experts at the Planning Commission were not so 
Snientictasticuabouts land ceiling right from the beginning. 
The First Five-Year Plan, for example, warned against 
the possible harmful consequences of imposing a ceiling 
GumLanudhnoldines (ihe skirst, Five-Year Plan; A Draft 
Ouelines Loot: 99-100)" The Seeond Five-Year Plan (1956) 
also expuesscededouptichat »  Gi)n view of the ~xisting 
paeuer MeO nodst rUbuttonsandesize of agricultural holdings, 
Pel sta Dilton Ot sland stneexcess Of a .celLlinge may yield 
pevatively Jimiteds results.) (Second) Hive-Year Plan, 
195 Gaels GO) ety in thesenadmemotsthesnecessityaor 
"building up a progressive rural .economy', it recommended 
that. Us) teps shoubdsbemtakensineeachmeStatestomimpose 


Ceiling swonmext stingmagmtcul tural holding sums Glo 50s Lo 4) 7 


Thus elt ei sev identatia tu 
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the programme for ceiling on 

acevo wmleunawanoldines never hadia 

clear objective purpose in view. The 
CECOHNOMTCmGONG Lact atdonseole productivity 
ran against the suggestions of division 
opelandedmproperties to wsatisfy, the 
demanasmoLrepottlcicat pressure, based on 
passionate, zeal for social equality. 
The recommendations of the Planning 
Commission, therefore, were never 

very clear and the State governments 
interpreted them the way it was 
expedient. 

sree egting uy M6) Rand’ Baty ee 


However, land reform was under the jurisdiction of 
the State governments and hardly any of them passed any 


Ceulincelawepertore —L960/6) . hescharacter. “content and 


mOdewOL wimplLementation Of ceilline = Legislations, therefore, 


Vimlodmawlue Lyall omeolate =tOnolabesaepending On various 
PICO om@-me. os te DODULatLOn Gensity, existing average 
Pit imes iz eran anos tinpearvant hy, 1n terms ofthe 
"Varnyine political strength of the’ well-to-do farm 
hobpLes Outre cente states 11txedethe ceiling ditferently, 
and specified differential exemptions. Some States 
imposed. tl) on land. held py ail individual "white others 
BOM ance elaw by, aaramie vers AppLicablemsi 2, emotmt ie 
PamiLy Also mvarleds  : rome one solLate FOmAlOLN CL mL leo 1e 
State (Andhra Pradesh), for example, ins the case or 
families of More thant ommempelsce  =eaneextent of and 


edual tous .atimess themeant hy snoLdingsror every "such 


member in excess of five, was allowed" (Parthasarathy 
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Ande RaOeErlooo tml Wm Ottens Landed property helid by 
womensaspotbtidhanasiand (land given to wife as part of 

a marriage contract) was also exempted from the ceiling. 
teem bicteOrmexcuperonsaewas Digein Bihar too. Along with 
other exemptions, the landlord in Bihar was granted the 
ia Pht ecCOU retain: 


Dead oOimecOmll ss Ceili ngearea, bands 
honmingepoacteof snhis homestead not 
exceeding 10 acres in area. He could 
Petainealweestablished structures 
together wathesthe, lands op which they 
stood, and such other lands as might be 
considered by the appropriate local 
authority (in this instance the 
Collector) necessary for the use and 
enjoyment of his homestead lands. He 
Courd retains anvyelandean consolidated 
Dilocks (not exceeding 15 acres in area) 
ise dmmc Ores LOW Cee Odders ate the tine (of 
the Act's commencement, and destined to be 
used for that purpose in future. More- 
Over a dielandWoLdere wlth more than four 
dependents could retain lands in excess 
of his ceiling area provided that the 
aggregate of lands held by him would 

in no case exceed two times his specified 
ceiling area, 

(Chait eer Kemer On ed. warl O97 7s) 221). 


In Andhra Pradesh, even lands in compact blocks on which 
the landlord has made heavy investments or. permanent 
structural improvements and whose break-up may lead to 
aelaviminaproductionme according tos them Op i il Ol Otae ce 
Divisional Revenue Officer) are also exempted. In many 
States cellingvahy slOm ditt erentanypesmOlelandsor 
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Cotmiiticmbesislatcron ein alle States, therefore, 
abounds with exemptions and other loopholes. Table 4.1 
clLeanlyapresentscwtunes complexity of the situation in 
GinrerenteotlateemOtmndia., GCeillineo Glaws are.9a sma 
consequence, most often: either not forcefully imple- 
MeVuecmot Ca netiwiiveevaded. AS Nate,.as in) 1973, the 
DackelchCesonnAcrariangnelations reponted that “as a 
mesulteot theshicghmievel of ceilines, large number of 
exemptions from the law, malafide transfers and 
Dartemorons, andypoor implementation, the results 
(of land ceilings) have been meagre” (Report of the Task 
BoOpCemOnwAvrabienonRelations, 19/3; 4),. Indian statistics 
ScemeeGusupport such aycone!usion. The Fourth Plan 
(1969-74) reported that 

about 964,800 hectares have been so 

farwdec Wared asurpluss arter scrutiny 

of the statements submitted by 

substantilalmnoOrdersmeout sOL which abowt 

640,000 hectares have been taken 

possession of by the State govern- 

ments.... and 464.176 hectares are 

reported to have been finally 

distributed. 

Cliewlourth erive—Vear= Plan, "DeLha, 

169,693: 4,179. -13:0 ) 
It is reported in#1973 that ceiling legislations released 
Only vabpoutw2 a) milslion sacwoassonmelandme Gdeclarc cadmas 
Ssupplius) out of whitchmon yaa bouUtels oun Ll Ponmacre sehave 


actuals yep centred sturubuvecmGinadavm | Oy 5.:184) 4) MO te Ov.e te, 


it has been reported that these surplus lands are most 
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Srcenwtuhesworstvones.=bade,insky, for example, observed: 
small as these figures (of surplus) are, 
BheyemMayebpesereated with caution. The 
presumption is that they are inflated, 
Dilated leoys OLS OmeoOr st Nate lands s.s. so 
POOmmaSe TOU COmpe? WOKEIY Of ed1Striabution, 
that an undetermined acreage of the 
dustmtbDUrecds tandg™coulad=ratrs into the 
category of wasteland, and that a portion 
GEMtratetand= was vested in=the™ State's 
rather than acquired from owners under 
the ceiling programmes. Considering all 
Bhemmiachinatitons —typicalweoite the so-called 
ENHOLGeneltwOre tne cel tinopmActs, 1 is ™ Lar 
from clear that the landless have indeed 
GeCcenvedmatimOLe tnatwmik ion acres™ which 
made up the ‘area distributed'. 
Gradkeviinskye Ov 2.4055" 


ineshort, = tana Lerormein=awndtarachieved=litttle. 
fictin ow lLiatawas=a wholemitwcan=be Said=that  in=1960-61, 
the average farm size was 3.05 hectares, while the 
ceiling was 42.5 hectares - almost 14 times the average 
farm size.) Indian” data=onethe™ percentage*of Land@or 
rural population benefited or otherwise affected by 
Wand=rerormeis= scant. it has been estimated*thatvin*® the 
wWiolemoLtwindraeduring=l95oL—1960%4"6%450,400 acres™or™ land 
Waswacduilred tor reaqistripucion= (orwactuatlye redistributed) 
by various State governments. This comprised only a mere 
ZR OOP PeTrcente or che toLcalmcropland= orm inadan Gor 9.) 653.000 
acres)% Number-of farm=™ tamilies who acquired™= land~stood 
ate3, 056, 000ewhnilemthestotal=number=of= tarm=tamitaes in 
Indias wasey2.400,000 4ne2961-62."iIn*other*= words,” only 


ae 2ie percent’ ofthe’ farm families’ benefited from” land 
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(ii)* Bangladesh 


Since 1947, Bangladesh (then. East Pakistan) - an 
essenti aiviy. tae ei cultura L caine eee Dadm@elineca mayors Land 
reform attempts, none of which seems to have made much 
impac tered Uiewr one tt hemlandytownerships patter niioxr fon 
Aeiabotioimr alaapio du cttLon s(Stepanekt.. 0197 UsaZamanis 1975, 765 
AbaeA bala ah 976). eT hetfirst wais)*the “East: *Bengal 
SicucweAcditvs bGion! and! Tenancy sActtof 950 Awhose primary 
objective was to abolish intermediaries (zamindars) 
between the State and the peasantry. Like India, 

Zemin dataiseaOlyot omawas) avepopular spol teica la demand in 
pre-1947 East Bengal, although unlike India, this demand 
was not accepted as a slogan by the Muslim League, the 
DOI Eicalesparty chat thouch t-<for Pa eiauan ar Such a step 
woulda *bDerlconturanmy toltthetideology of the Muslim League 
which was dominated almost exclusively by the landed 
elite. However, once Pakistan was achieved Zamindari 
abolition “Sin thast!'Palkistan. became tnot® onl yetanseirinesais = 
tilibeltpopularidemand *buitesaliso® avepol iteic aby sexpedtent 
proposi Bion 7A themtim eiomepar tition wan overwire liming 
Mayoml ty fot tthe) bag zeamindansmin tact shakistanvwere 
Hinds 645,879" out off i2e7237)mewhwle *the ‘peasantry "was 


predominantly Moslem (more than 80 percent). Most of 
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Enesea Himdtsa zamindarssweresiorced@either tof ileestofor 
Stave bDackgina Calcutta.» Ther zamindarsé therebytiilost! their 
elaine toutheiriestatesre Mostyofethesehtabandoned’ estates 
werevalready seized either by tenants or by other sub- 
intermediaries who so long acted as local representatives 


of the mostly absentee landlords. 


The? 195 0RActeabola shed) thet zamindaritisystiem and 
imposed a ceitenegaote LOO bighasag(s3nS8 acres)son the 
Landlords cult ivatedrilandse Alltiiands infiexcess of the 
ceiling was to be redistributed by the state. However, 
only 163,741 acres were taken over by the state which 
constutumedr lesseithanid percenteotf, thesitotal agricultural 
andas2e /2o 0008 acres). inmhg960); andgionlyi a «small 
pence ntiae ealo fe itindise a 'surp luis ‘9 dandliwa srralctualliyurediistri—- 
buted (Stepanek, 1979). The average farm size in 1960 was 
Beowactes enmnerc edad imo(sonacres)iaitthemetore, was 9.5 


times the average farm size. 


Avparteemromerote tcialaliys proc adm ne maicedilang) on tarm— 
Vand and) traikumie tovieriandianed sit rvibu tines angels oni Bieant 
amountwort Sstunplu s¥éslandet ithe sh95 OAc ted Pdetiiicnl esto 
change the land tenure eee The mass exodus of the 
Hindu landlords was a consequence of the partition of 


India and the following communal disturbances, not that 


OCpetheme lander relormemActemLandsthussvacatedvwas already 
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seized mostly by sub-intermediaries. The Act, therefore, 
Simplyebepalized fagiait accompli,yeand¢didilittle ,sindway 


of restructuring the tenure) relationships. 


MOneovenyethewsActedidenotwabolish sharecuapping or 
SGD[LeOtGunigeoiearriculeuralalandsye@ht defined ahcultivating 
landlord as one who 


holds@ land ebyecubtivating sit heiither mby 
himself or by members of his family or 
by servants or by borgadars (share- 
CEopp ems mor bye Or watlhnmoher aid of 
hiusedselabouners “or with the aid tof 
partners. 

COG 4mineotepanek »al9 7.9 3495). 


Thus, by allowing sharecropping, the Act perpetuated the 
old zamindari system in a new form. Absentee landlordism 
Gotiainuecdsuninternupted. \ihrough bargadards, tone of ¢the 
noted Indian authorities on agrarian reform observed, 


the legal owners or those having 
owner-like possession continued to 

Bho Verlasenonm-culvuivating, soent— 
receiving landlords without active 
interest in the productive management 
Ofeland sOrmeinwenesorevanization: of 

a ores th letunge cael hemA cts sot 19,50) rth ene fore; 
only removed the top layer of big 
zamindars but did not make a serious 
dent into the proplem of subinteudation 
whiten Ewas tshiel bore .o fpioh eekands isvst Gmmin 
Bengal sincesthenmbrLitishepenlod a Lhus 
tenancy, ssignifiyine, discrepancy sbetween 
ownership and operation of land which 
earlier existed on a wide scale continues 
toy exist. todayewevenmLluouUch et hempnecioc 
magnd tudeycot sisteetsmno.ts known, 
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iieseraibuncworestne: 1950 “Act. both» inuterms ot 
reducing minequality and increasing aericultural production 
has been widely emphasized by development theorists 
Clocshivmio/2oekhany LO/2sa Stepanek, 1979)m Yet- little 
Grrotlewasminitiatedmebhysthescovernmentytill, 1960... In 
DIO wetie mi Mitearvevovernment ~headedwby Ayubykhan, raised 
DocmeLandc ce WitnSm LOS SmaGresuatowl! 2 5eaacresm(3/5 bighas)’, 
purportedly to modernize agriculture through mechaniza- 
Bro lmeC De dual lume LactOLLzZatLon)eand: thes introduction sot 
Lucy oldie amveiLites sot rices(Hy\))).—Lpisperaitsing of 
pivcwelandeCeiting@etonl25  acresj=an35./l,timessthe average 
Dapieesizem—eecontia butedwtogrfurthes worsens rurcal in- 
equality. Although agricultural productivity registered 
modest increase between 1960 and 1968, the incidence of 
landlessness, sharecropping and rural poverty increased 
Sorsleaca piven GML rt nea ndwhoanes £972 SL LO ye LOK 7). 
Moreovenemteheutuliapotentialsofpsthe news jbiological— 
Chenwea Wwatechnowogcya GHiVvyEcouddanotebe used,primaraily 
Decause,otethevexistineyownership, patternainpagriculture. 
The small farmers could not generate enough internal 
surplus to purchase and apply the technology and the 
big farmers, being mostly absentee landowners, was not 
too,enthusiastic in ,improviney the meanspotapmpoduction. 
In the absence of any worthwhile attempt at land 
reform, the degeneration of the rural economy continued 


unabatedmturourhoutmunecusoo0scm (Khan, 1972.91 977 ;Gritfin 
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since independence in December L971) the economy of 


Bangladesh declined sharply. 


Durie oo U/l tare gross domestic 

DOU terete eb ys 575%.) andsip vy) ati 
va tt ond mn wae lie 19/2. A CuLrn—around 

OMG te meee boy 2 —f93 7 andor a turthner 
11.5% the following year, were caused 
primarily by good harvests and better 
UGLverzatet Ome OLsindustrialecapacity.. No 
Chamecemoccurred an 1974—-/5s the 2rowth 

ile 0 Vol Omwas lL Lean din tbo) 6—/ 7-4, 4. to, +L: 
again because of good harvests. The over- 
arlectavee. Nas, thererore, been about 27 
peTmyecat, swoaich themoAspopulation, orowth 
rate diminishes to less than nothing. 
Real per capita income, unchanged in the 
BIeemnvous . SULLeredrasaeciine aiter 
independence. 

@Stepanek.. 91979 87 0)s. 


Gicmstivadt Lone tl Chem, UlLramesecLOr wolLsened dramatically. 
While the Master “Survey of Agriculture in 1967-68 noted 
that 20 percent of the farm families were landless, 
Peceruestudre seunaveaLe wtnat. almost 390 percent of rural 
Housenotmds are elandtlesses(Land Ogcupancy Survey, 1976); 
In a recent interview, the Minister responsible for land 
reform put the landless figure at 40 percent of the 
Luca housetrolds, CBangladesh Limes,= Dec. 20,1973). most 
importantly, land Concentration andssharecroppinganiave 
increased "subpstanttally ine suands Occupancy, survey 
astinates that only eu0, ott hercultivablevacreape 


fe riltedwexclusivelyawttnmramd ly. lapor . the rest of 
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the land in Bangladesh is farmed by sharecroppers or 
Penantspundermvaryingetorms, of tenurial arrangements. 

The Survey also indicates that in contemporary Bangladesh, 
PORpeLCentsOte thes tarm tamilies*control, 50) percent of the 
dG omi Mind wlan weLDequalitt yeinwland<d1stribution as 
Meanie de Dyin GinmecCOchilclent also, dnereased signifi— 
Catimly oo MmmOrowemernee 9O0, CO 0.5 / in 19/74 (Griffin and 


(hayek one AMC SRR we Seney ey 


Nevertheless, the government of Bangladesh did 
Pict lcmiLOlmaGuita ln GevelLopment Or landaretorm. Ihe new 
SoveluMewtmecmiacoteaat was to, exemptstarms of 25 *bighas 
COM eoChes more tess “1 romeland tax. lhas sharply reduced 
government's revenue from land - from 86 million rupees 
Pier Os =O COMO Lye; ouml tlh tOnetawase it LO/2—7 2 OStatist— 
LeoawmereaabookOtebangiadesi, 21975: 1660). Making  Lts 
CoOuUbeOtlonea Hitch yauneconomicCuproposition (the cost of 
Combe CUO nmLncmeasedmn Lome 5.4 ,2Ote the Lotal wlandsreyvenue 
in 1967-68 to more than 2972 of the total land revenue 
in £972-73). Then, land ceiling was re-fixed at 100 
Dae ha Sme Coe je acl © s,) .eel sme cd U.e Ga One tle lat Ome Cl bao mein 
expected to release moOLemtunane, oO sO00maC These Ot. Landauer on 
redistr1 butd on. Noweviere mets) me Oy eno UL veeaib O11 cao 5. OlU0) 
acres were acquired by the government. No attempts were 
made to arrest the increasing sub-division of farmland 


(themaverage farm sizesdeclined) from 3-5 acres in 1967 


-+ 


TuH6E8 


ene #2 02 


ea 


Someone cml 9/6) sor concentrations oL Landnoldings. 


This, cnessovernment: so far avoided decisions on land 
reform, although all development plans pronounced rural 
develooumnentmands self-sufficiency in food as major 


objectives. 


Gitisiy) alia Kas tran 
After twelve years of independence (in 1947), 


Pawustaneniadmitoserinet major) landeretorm program in the 


form of a Martial Law Regulation (MLR 64) decreed by the 


Military regime of Ayub Khan in) 1959. The philosophy 
behind this land reform program was made clear by the 
Land Reforms Commission: 


in determining the extent of the 
censline. social= justices has moc been the 
On lVe CEE BerLOnmpDeLOLenuc se rhe ends of 
social qustice in *the*™*sense or Securing 
Pander tau neoment trem landLessmpopula tion, 
thus being almost unattainable, what we 
RO) Cee Dial Cle thea waise tf Ont tater ced ine 
alee ve Venewiton wi ie"On thes-ore: nand 
eradicate the feudalistic elements from 
the existing tenure structure, and on the 
other, by causing the minimum necessary 
disturbance oOo: "the social edifice, -Vead 
to a harmonious changeover and at the 
same time, by providing incentives at 
alle slevels,s conducive: towmereater 
Dood UC LiLo lit. 
(Report of the Land Reforms Commission 
for’ West) fakistanserlanor er.) L959) #30 )¥. 


Thes'central ‘aspecterome the Land reforms Act awas to 


emcee nd vid vate landowners Upmt ose OUmacresm( Lor 
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haute tedm land) =OLe l,U0O@actes (fLorenon-irricated fand ). 
Umea ds, rivestock=tannsrand religious, charitable 

and educational institutions’ land were exempted. Further- 
neu wmeEnceMuivernaitLed permission cto transter to heirs 
USn0OUmProduce, Index Unitsvor land equivater os In 

TIUOUR  Cuemaverage Size of farm in Pakistan was 9.S acres. 
Piece tiuiteweLiermeroOre,; was more than*lOQ2 “times the 
vcr emearimeoatze (Orme yl times titrewcetling on trrigated 
land only is considered). The implementation was slow 
Timor? fic ieenOlem OL Ta, total Clmy. 000,570 OnLy J. 004 
landowners declared excess land. Government acquired 
Cv eniirrtonwacres Of land =for redistribution 
Wiwetwecompra sed Only 4.0 percent ol the total agricultural 
RamameCr Om One oO aches). MOre than G2 percent of the 
acquired Land (9,379,360 acres) was either uncultivatable 
Gemoclerwlse waste (forest. hill, “etc ’)* [herefore, out 
Smee leomoaotsd s acdudredmland = O1'2.3) UMtrllron acres, 
MOvemuimenttearctuarlty redistributed only $55,000 "acres; 
nome receto 196,0008already existing “tenants §(3-Go 
aevesmper tetant On average) and 100,000 -acres=to 4,000 
smatee cultivators (25 acres per cultivator onwdavelagey. 
Thus waewtotal of 2O00;00UMtamil tes, were Delel. (Cd smamsmene 
Seepercent of the estimated semi tonmsupsistencesuur a. 


housenoldas  ( LLO. 19/9. meo le) re 
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Phew Loo 9eands rerorms) did Witt ley tosdmprovelithe 
aemardlanms it tuatdon in) Pakistan,ealthourgh: the t.Green 
Revolution' made impressive gain. Acreage under HYV 
increased steadily and by 1969-70 more than 45 percent 
SreatnCatotal wacreacey (/% 0005 000}0uts of Hil 543616000! acres) 
was under HYV. Wheat production also increased sub- 
Shantiaddwsethe g@rowkhy rate of wheats production, increased 
Prone deeper centwingd97653—-65 to Won 69 percentr by, 1968-70. 
However, chands.concentratdon, andjiancomerinequaldtyealso 
increased during the period. High profits from increased 
DLOCUetLOneE not. ondayapushedguplthes lands price, ybutealso 
encouraged the big landowners to acquire more land and 
bomeonvertetheiretenants~ into wager daborers.sMoreover, 
these introductions ofenmodernstechnoloey Kprimarily tractors 
and tubewells) which was heavily subsidized by the 
goverument, reducedjthe need for -labor»spushingeagricultur-: 
Awe kKeice OUCHOLm 1 andne Ar studvye conducted in J1.96967e-— 
portedmthate anterviewine!ftarmersein, the? Punjab? (the 
agriculturally most developed region in Pakistan) who 
have mechanised, we received a remarkably consistent 
responsea thaty thes labour) forces pergpacreshadgbecna@reduced 
about 50 per cent from the pre-mechanisation period" 
(Bosewands Glark, 21969) ead hes big>iarmery biaseofesuch 
mechani sationimayedeadiito sereateraconcentrationlot wealth 
and increasing landlessness. Several studies warned that 


this process may*culminate ingasdualisticypatternewithin 
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Pnewouradesectorminawhich)increasesPin productivity} 
Suteputeand incomesewiliwbesconcentrated® tovaularze 
extenteingd, subsector@of large-scale, capital=itntensive 
farm enterprises', instead being more equitably shared 
Dy@tnecerneatamajgordiyaotethe cultivators {(Hamzaa@Alavi, 
Mier bO,et oT) ye inecne Contexteormeakistanwethe Creen 
Revoluttongalsoseonsributedtita restonal®imbalance*tand 
income inequality. Since it is heavily dependent upon 
adequate and controlled water supply, the Green Revolution 
made its biggest impact on the economy of Punjab, where 
the irrigation system is highly developed. Other regions 
could not equally benefit from the Green Revolution. In 
BheLMsmOtLmaAgcticubtunraltesrowth, wealthtand income) va 
disparity, therefore, emerged between the Punjab and the 
other regions. The breakup of Pakistan and the creation 
eerbaneladesheinglI/lgmaysbettraced backsto*suchsdisparity 
tMmuectonualmecconomiecnerowt hy yparticularly@invagriculture 
Gsteuvenceprceral es elO/G°7 Cleaver jourys PLO72snGribaing 


1974). 


Amidst growing rural unrest, another land reform 
attempt waseundertakentingh9/24ithis timeaby famscivilvan 
government under tZulfiqargAln Bhutto-elteneduced sttiesland 
Ceptkine to 200) acqresmG@tormunauauoated land) on 150 7acres 
(for irrigated grand), mormambandsancasequivalentttio 15,000 


PIUs, whichever is greater. Exemption previously given 
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POmeOneiards we slud andwilivestock tarms were discontinued . 
Howevew.wa landowner Navine a tractor, or tubewell as of 
DeGenbertars Uw Jil. was eal Wowedmane additronat Land area 
equiva lento ,000Fr Us. Subsequentiny, “the celling was 
Dedice dacomiles O00 Ut LUIS. and the ="Luipewellrand tractor 
SevenipitelOnmuOmere CUM Er TL st. Lie most eradical aspects Of 

the 1972 land reform were that it allowed no compensa- 
tions tomat rected == landlords “and “cedistriputiron in subsis— 
VenCemouzewpLlow@smol "around ) hectares was to be free. 
The effects (or even the degree of implementation) of 
Mice dace Oma neanoteiyetacledgiemenccordingesto Herring 
Migmonaudantverehi7 4)... nearly 2.6) million acres should be 
dan i remiOemiacd stripution. slowever,e by 31 October, 
1974 only 879,000 acres were resumed by the government 
GrvOel oy nventually=tne number oO. expropriated land— 
Bords may come down to only 600 and “probably Less than 
MEOerCenia or "the tenantry May penerit® from "such *redis— 
rob Ee Ole CEs post Lon is9 4 )eesune sOVeTUNLTOW and =supsequent 
Wieeerigeot bnUtCkO. may totally enalt "ther implementation of 


these land reform measures. 


rewis "evident tChatwtandererormo sinelakistaumiave 
hadelttulewposmtive: impactor lem mura lems cC UO temo « 
Naseem, in his. LLO studyeconcluded: 
the preceding discussion of land reform 


meastres indicates tnat a total of only 
250 O00 rar imnanieives. OL) Oly s),ipet scent 
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OtREhewiaumeranil tessinglI60.mwere 
favourably affected by the two land 
Kekhorns throushed trecteredistri button 

of land. Whether those families continued 
Cognetainwthe land .~and twhethern sthe sland 
was always sufficient to pull them above 
the subsistence level cannot be deter- 
mined uin any event, néeLtther of the 

two land reform measures helped to 
improvesthe lot lof the landless» labourers 
diBec thy eMoOmeover. eto thoewexten test nat 
GicmbandeecolOnms, Or fearrote further 
Leloums; sinduced :absentecselandlords sto 
cultivate their land themselves, they 

may have led to a displacement of 
tenants, 

GU OF EOFs fe? eos le— 2: )e « 


Gwe land aheconmeatinethne Latin svAmentoanwGountries 


(fis en o.lom ba 

Bein mane sikinst sun sLatin America, after .the. Cuban 
revolution and the emergence of the Alliance for Progress, 
BiemCoelombian sland netovmeskaw yor BLI6), anoused imuch sinter — 
est among social scientists and Latin American scholars. 
item wasmon tenshai,nediea sera gcasewoft truly demogratic land 
LeLrormeandmas samunodel watomeo themslatin sAmerican 
covmenieee = However, as Felstehausen (in Dorner, ed., 
Ole lO) anoited., «.(t)hemnecoxrd soieiohewpastedecademis 
now being written with much of the early optimism 


tempered by reports of only modest accomplishments." 


Persistent rural unrest and violence have forced 


Colombian government to initiate a variety of land 
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reform measures during the past half a century. The 
forerunner of the Agrarian Reform Law ‘of 1961’ was*the 
BaweZO0Sob 19S868enacted@during 9the tadministration*of 
Aironsovbopezm@( L964 38 alt Swastdestenedtspecifically 
to tackle title-insecurity related problems. The Law 
gave the state the right to take over, without compensa- 
DLOnNwe Vand sanuO@meconomical lyeexploited for watcontinuots 
periodtofl ten years? Lttprescribed* stricter requirements 
BOLrmevicting@colones andtcreated vagbody of ©Vtravel bing 
Pande judgesm@ptoedealawithtall® éegalapnoblems arisingtout 
COmmtrhnemenborcementeot Vtheblaw.@initially = the@law was 
relatively successful in realizing its objectives. It 
was successful also in substantially reducing rural 
UNiEeoseabyeprovidinemuenvulessecurity =to@aelarnrse numberrof 
Colvonos-(Hirschman, 119633 "107)t However, 

once the immediate problems and conflicts 

SipDSldedus. « succeeding administrations, 

more conservative in nature, ignored 

or softened the more important 

provesions ofmbaw 200. Thus, Law 4 

Otel O45 adi dasawayowltpethe controversial 

land judges and returned their 

Upscale td onscmtomtunes Locale cival 

courts (which generally favor the 

vested interests in their community). 

AndWthe@revension*ofeelele@provision 

were Tevernexernc1sedmuntt marter suhe 


enactment eonehawevs worm LOG. 
(Thome. cin sia viensman de histinn eds. 9) Ose Ore 


Phese lool Law, auromegmuo ica Lepolnt sore ew,swas 
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implenentwitspprovisionsse=- Instituto Colombiano ude ila 
Reforma Agraria »(INCORA) .-=,and onganized .a.detailed 
administrative structure to run the agency. However, 
PESeRDOViSTOnS ~epabalculbarkhyathoseauregarding ~ceilines 

on private landholding and expropriation, were too vague 
GO bepstronslyseblectives. Cellingsewere «fixed «at—2,;000 
hectares for uncuktivated estates and 100 hectares for 
intensively farmed estates. However, only lands (not 
hanes pe inadeduwabhelyncultivatedwaby ithetrlowners «(ox 
their agents) were subject to expropriation. Consequently, 
Cmnye tne DOC UVeUSedupor tons oO hhawLati ftundia,.often 

the worst and uncultivable lands, were purchased by the 
ENGORAWhOm Gedisurirbution wein mostecases, -without paying 
BoeciitonecopeheslandlLordsas,botalebandholdings  (heder, 
MIG SAGi powell ae). Lhe wratio of, ceiling to the average 
Parmimestzemt 2.0 UNNeGtLa Gesmineh960) was 33.5 shokaunculti- 
Veet andmald aos LOL mmin hensive lyetarnedsaland 


(Nomner 197 5) A 


tn? Cobembaa veolonizatlonms(Csett Mingygcultivators on 
public land) was much more emphasized and practised than 
expropriation and *redistrapution of ext+sStingwlatamunet a 
Ompreivater land) 5B yo] Orme INCOR Aga Cd Uae dara DOU Cano mm dle Or) 
hectares of land. whilehpeonstituLlesasi1 CL Le mores than 
iepercent, ofethestotalmarr cuLeunral sland @ofeColombiatin 


960m Geol oe (me ola reC ema cCCOLcIng tom lain (974% 9309). 
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the redistribution process may have benefited, by 1969, 
veo JOUtamibies,sasmere 2.689 percent) of the total 
Patimodiiiat com iim colombia rine L960" (t, 2095072) . However, 
Tue lomotvi tit CattemcOornove, that almost 96apercent*™ ofthe 


land and 96 percent of the;titles thus assigned were 


POM oe Liletoma Mncadtymliv it?) On publie Lands Expropriation 


Cte oivate land wesminscioOniricantrand such attempts 
were thwarted by landowners through prolonged legal 

_ battles. Dymelemenamormu909" LNCORAstinitiated 115"cases 
CimecUe opm att olmor sprivates landreeitt won only 23 cases, 
LOStml On whiter tnesrest. were withdrawn in favor of 
Monwtenaiy settlements. Lhe successtul expropriation 
Cascemio jmnetced ——INCORATon ly 4, 94> nectares ot Land, 
while the ‘friendly settlements’ brought in another 
120,000 hectares. 


Much of the expropriated and purchased 
land obtained by INCORA was used for 

bec Lanatlomrandepupkhic wOLKs! DLOJeCcts, 
Oe ene jeOheabeallalyeues Vevey iPeelig Kon arcycy otha ao h hed a 
mid-1969 INCORA had titled 1,194 parcels 
of purchased and expropriated lands, 

(ius tu Dubel cmt Onmpiiva tes owners 13.,000 

ot the 124, 000shectares acquired. 

These titles represent 1.3 per cent 
Ofval lb ethosespranted sinwtiempastenine 
years. 

(Pelt chanusen ei ne Dorner. ed... melo jewel /i20)e. 


Insother words, durinemphempen ode 00) —69n ex prop ata On 


(outrightmexpropriationmandmpurenacse)mactavl tLe seo E 
INCORA, benetitedponbye le no4eeramilies little more, than 


the estimated number of new families added to the rural 
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Dewerbopne pitaro febinecdoateon faciidediiecswas, another 
MoasOtmes eam Mrvctdoy tive of sehesINCORA Stim face, trrigation 
and drainage projects absorbed the largest share of 
INCORA's capital expenditure. During the 1960s, accord- 
im Peetio’ cay Worl dyBankga eport,. INCORA’spent*ionly 4 percent 
Ofeeistese bud getions bandspurchase and related “activities, 
Whaeler ipripation and drainage projects received 40 
Perce nto amoie mbUaGeecE CLBRD, sh967))..nhowever, the 
extentmo tasstcihemr rie ation projectse and theirs effects 
GinwGermsSauon sadist aibucion of benetmte) tio various 
categories of farmers) are still largely undetermined 


Gre Veitiehausen tin Dorner, ved .,°4971).% 


Anotheramajor) feature) of the Colombian agrarian 
reform measure is a supervised credit program. The im- 
powtance potethemaccessibility® or smalig farmer's, to eredit 
waserecoonized§iat  thesvery, outset; vand’ therefore, 

INCORA was entrusted with the task of supervising a 
tuna leeredithprogrammalison Whe eredit@programerecetved 
generous initial assistance from the United States 
Agency for International Development. The number of 
farmers under this supervised credit program’) increased 
steadil ya; errone 2 eo om mnIO4 bose 5 / ORineh966Rand sto 


29634 9m ing) 960m (Adams, met. anee,ah906; Dorner yet97 1% 
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However, high cost and related problems of supervising 
smanilnic wedi ti ivortsmadd] “farmers luned: siNCORA: ito! iconcentrate 
on big farmers and larger loans. Consequently, the 
amet Ceeel Oan, (stiz eieshanpivyy “ince neased, tromses8:00) tim: 1O65to 
Cet One nero 6Gy en Rhema octial” entiectns fofiesuch ishilft of 

emp has tseenome small sto big farmer are yet to be fully 
livicstmesatcdna al thoughts disastrous impact on) small 

hat wom eceswierd.e lyveerieacio eo ndz ed: a(ive diary, Gh 9.6.502K diner 1109:7 Jes 
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The Agrarian Reform Law had some serious drawbacks 
that reduced substantially the effectiveness of the 
INCORAWe Table 4:2 clearly shows the poor performance of 
BvcaeeNGORAMin Ces cOontextsrote the Colombian agriculture. 
Spot me cTOnmMm tise 24a abil boytOmexproprigte: partially 
exploited lands, another major drawback of the law was 
INCORA's powerlessness to deal with the problem of 
absentee landownership or sharecropping. To overcome this 
difficulty, a supplementary law was passed in 1968 giving 
Benantsmandssharecroppenssot less, than Lo ihectanessor 
Handm@uhe: wichtipto tpunchase the Land» they lease or work 
Onis EL Enpesaich mate aon INCORA twould) Sirstepurchase s(or 
expnopr tate isthe dkandMandmthensseiieitmto the tenanty, 
Shanrechnoppers. lt is))toomearlyeacomevalua Gert yathe 
effectiveness of this scheme. However, several studies 


Seemuatomconcmidemt hatetihe “progrnamelsga failune. The 
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Cat gelgwas mt osbestowuowne nshipestatuseton! 00/9000 sfantltes 
duning thetiinet Suwol years fof iit s"openatiton 4(h968=70):. 
Puiu ye. 6 te ENCORAM had takenfover Yonly 29 ularge "farms 
Cola hinges 3 oOghectares fiom resale to fhewenuthane2,000 
tenants) and Ssharecroppers  -(Félist ehausen »sin wsDorner,ied., 
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Moreover, capital shortage was another problem that 


plagued INCORA operations concerning expropriation and 


: ’ . it 
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TABLE 43:2 
SUMMARYS OMMENCORA US LAND TLTLING AND CREDIT ACTIVITIES 
IN RELATION TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF FARMS AND FARM LAND, 
AS ORSIUNE Sh9 69 


National INCORA INCORA 

total POHL inv saci by LG yy aS 
Ek fh Tess isWelie 
PLonaw tot al 


Land sin Slarms@ingre ba tion 

to land added to farms by 

INCORA (thousands of 

hectares) O27 ea EP: ZO NAD a | 


VAvatlabbespub luc lands sin 

Pemat lone tO land stit led aby 

INCORAS (thousands of 

hectares) 29,488 Dy O559 9.6 


Numbereo b etarms in 296 0@en 
reblatiion toriarms fit fed 
by INCORA We tlt aataig/ IA * Setar cae) Fore. 


NumbemeonweLatlms | 1nGOLom pea 
inerce bation sto number 


receiving, SINCORAecredit e209 67 '2ane2 9), 6.49 DES 


Source ssrelstehausen,meinevorner, wed. l9/1: L72. 
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The ineffectiveness of the Colombian Agrarian Reform 

Law of 1961 has been forcefully demonstrated by various 
dial Gmc Seder wr 9 bop emlLO/te: suff, 51966. —0Dorner 34149. /1 ¢ 
Baied Gol oh we Osim Lice handeanet orn wet Omaasut fered a 
further setback when in 1971 the government suspended 
Pebwie distr it Dutlomeacteivit Les, ¢ancuting «thatienall sinstiitu- 
tional help should be directed towards the existing 
bene sie haat coe el neti e: init ene sits p08 ena trio nal sagmiculhtural 
pis UcteeLotmem( PndlLey nin Scott, ed... 1973: 144-45). Such 
emphasis on growth rather than reform seems to have 
domina tedmatne. phi Loso phy sof othe .INCORA administration 
BionGahrom athe -beginnineg.« After <a ll awINCORA..had ot he 
GiupeeGiicwd ist inc won sor edeclarine itn 64964 sthat 

landownership concentration was not a 

problem and land redistribution was 

unnecessary. The institute even 

elained=stnaterlatitundia “occupied 

Om yea wsdl paOpoOminion, 0 fj.poor 

Gud tet yeeirand:.mel isa Ss. epro. ba bilvy 

hi sito. Vase brs emis Ganic e fof. ta, ekand 

reform agency arguing away its own right 


to existence. 
KE Ty Oran 9 esl a 9). 


City Mexico 

Tiel ominet ne sahtermatimotmamiaey Olt Oman a. teeCO.cru 
mone thanearmillion LMivesmenatethesMextcanmlandmretoum 
began) to untold.  Thelmostedistinguishinee:ecaturesotm the 
Mexicans landrelormetsmpernoapsemtnestacteatiat etwas 
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carried on by successive governments. The famous decree 
Creo > wD LOMULeaGedmpyeavenusttiano Carranza, Only 
declared that all communal lands expropriated since 

Po. OMWOULds Demrecurnedm=to their sformernmowners. lLts 
PouLiagvea tiie wasmuOmnestone rlands= to the Indian *villages. 
Theteattem the constitution of 197 incorporated and 
expanded this 1915 decree and subsequently additional 
provisions were added to strengthen and further expand 


the Agrartvan Code. 


ACA Omoine toenac Deen Anson—~going process, land re-— 
distribution varied considerably from one regime to 
another. As table 4:3 indicates, land redistribution was 
more vigorous during the regimes of Presidents Alvaro 
Upsecon (LO 20—24)\)aPlurarcoeitas Calles (L924—-23)) , 
Pazaromcardenasm 1934-40) FeAdolto, Lopez Mateos G19538—-64 ) 
PimeGus lawODtazeOGtt ze (L964 —06). BY latewml960s,9 land 
Pediseripurion nad winwtually been-officially “completed? 
and since then the emphasis seems to have shifted to 


creating new settlements and reclaiming virgin lands. 


Brom the beginnings thesacwartanmpolic yet ne Mexico 
has been marked by two seemingly contradictory orienta- 
tions, one stressine scommunal ownership of Vand,, while 
EhemoO Ghetmicnpiasizesmelcd tre Oneview. UlsLeandme nt comp rival ec 


pHopenrty sol landscanmileadstomprogress and well-being’ 
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Go taveuhagen wuld 102 7229) eihe debate sconcerning  ethe 
relative virtue of communal and private property was 
never gresolived invone way or other, although =the empha—- 
Sucwdit mereduat gometime tomtimessConsequent ly ~e(t)ihe 
resultant pattern of land tenure became an eclectic 
Hee em Ora Yr Lvd wemsaidm public). Individuals and collective 
OWE) oil paemeh Linge WOuee 9S i However »eso gfareas fLanming 
is concerned, in contemporary Mexico it is overwhelmingly 
apr hvatiecmenterprisessmost lof theseyjido (Ccommunal) land 
Uses oatanmedmprivate ly on “individual basis’, although 


iImeisuch casessstne, land is’ deeded ito the village. 


Obmegion) es Shiki domlaw, subsequent by incorporated into 
BiemACT ani Aten ecwlatony Lawslot, LO22yehad the objective 
Ot jes tab iishinesethe.ejiido,as the basic stenune institution 
OnaeteawMextcaniacramianestructure. On the one shand) it 
emphasized the restitution of Indian lands in communal 
Gives. a aids Ore onen obhern, Vite laddedown jthe. legally processes 
MiGoOuchewhlLohnevehiaAcesamayepeti tion foreland. The 
ceilings for tejido plots were fixed at 4) hectares® for 
igaicateds Wand tand) 8 shectaresmtor non-irrigated bared 
The ejido program received its greatest support from 
President Cardenas 1934-40). His Agrarian Code of 1934 
Madea iti possiblestorividiaceseroups sos taker possession 


Ofte thedrapetLt lonedmelandswithinei Ol dayscr ofesubmitting 


the petition. This greatly accelerated the whole process 
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Ole lLandm@redistrabutwonse Underg Cardenas, almost 18,million 
Memtanes of@ landpwereadistributed? tol more than 800,000 
DenectaicHariLlesea0Urinig Ghdist regime 40,650med1dosswere! set 
up. He showed a strong committment to the ejido philo- 


Sophy, andy tomther development of sthe rural imteachinve baeee ee 


However, a change of policy became evident even 
umderg Candenas, Diringsanasedlaterge years, in-.thes presidency, 
the amount of land distributed declined sharply and the 
emphasis gradually shifted from ejido to individual 
private ownership. Accordingly, the number of small 
and medium size private farms increased steadily, more 
Phang Wot nog between 98 0s ands 194 Os i—sitiro ms 61,0),:0:0 07 stio 
Heel O00 2 An amendment tovithe Agrarian) Code, in 1937 
allowed livestock farmers to retain land adequate to 
suppodti OOF adud tyic attest ebyril940 «the emphasis shifted 
ae auines warye tro. Ccommencialjtanming iand” the tCodertof; 1.940 


allowed thestretention* of)(300 theetares!) of -inrigated dand. 


Newitcud tua li terowt he gseeme, tao, tha vey sbiecome, st he) major 
objective for Mexican governments after Cardenas. Ex- 
pansitonprots cultivable) area a@andswintensifiitca tions of 
production received primary attention. Development and 
expansion) of tmrieation facilities ereatured prominenthy 
in ‘government, planning) .Ejido) gland distribution, .,largely 


dives tio eit si pottica lbfappea Wercont inued jtobe jpursued, 
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but with much less speed or enthusiasm. While the 
Cardenas administration alone distributed 17.9 million 
HeGeares Or land the mext’ *three presidential administra— 
MrOMo eta keineGOceticm.. dictri buted slichtlhy ‘more than 
Pond sionssie crane sor wands= "Arable “area “began “to. grow 
pasterst han the “ejidal "sector "so ‘that’ between 1940 and 
IG 0Mphe "share" ot “ejido, of ‘the’ *totalarable PTand declined 
bron ooapercenti to 40% percent “Newly “irrigated land 

began to be given increasingly to private landowners 

WiOwec Oud apay equLlekly lor the tnirastructural ‘and 

other development. This apparent shift of emphasis from 
Socal eyrstice- to, economre erowth paid off) rather well; 
Messvcan- agricultural production increased significantly 


Sincem tire: LOS s *Wilkie. 1960; ‘Han'sen. 19/71)”. 


Pinespolwcy= oLesrapild agricultural srowth Led "to 
tiremdevelopment. of the ‘middle sector'’® in: the Mexican 
Mmrctiecconoly tne privace conmercial™tarmers. @Increas— 
ing protection and public assistance were given to this 
SoLOUD Cur neetiemso4O0s particularly during the Aleman 
recime= (194 6=52)".eDespite™ rapid agricultural’ growth, 
landlessness increased” Vand) concentration rose= again 
andmehe@davine condi tion= ore them nasa wo Chem rural 
population deteriorated (she chat en’ OPO Tt= has® peen 
estimatedssthat Onlyeasteweejidatarios, perhaps not more 


than vgrorsOepercent™on ther Lotal, benerited™ from the 
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massivie public, investment in agriculture,.and the, result- 
ant agricultural development. The private commercial 
Parmen so ustness Middl Causectorn, ,.teced weds tierdionise share 
of these developments. While commercial profit increased 
Rapid byeetnemneal swale. Of ~mindimum wage. in, agriculture 
Hel ieabiveal most. DO; percent: between 940. and «1950... and» the 
income distribution began to demonstrate a resurgence 

Cie ied Uo vealatecen ww 971s Stavenhagens: 1.970). Rapid 
DOpi ail ONE UOreacscan(dtu tne ‘nate tote 2). /5ipercent, during 
194i) =o0f sand sa. 0omperncent. during. 1950-60,),. further 
worsened the situation. During the 1960s, land redis- 
tribution once again gained some momentum; the admini- 
Strato vemos Lone zuaila treo. saya 04 \eande Diaz Ortiz 

G0. O4eo Of aod. S tivdbitied: soVver «2.58 mil lion thectares- of) Land 
ur iho 95.06.00. allOWeCY Clim ciSa wk in oetGl97/ shel O2)s 10 ted., 
"(t)hese figures exaggerate the importance of recent 
andes Cddct td biteonk. w.because, acslLarges proporijion, of the 


Beis cer edasland awa smOLerlLowepnoductiv Ltvaland ine pastuces . 


Nevertheless, the Mexican land reform was much more 
comprehensive than the land reforms in other developing 
GOuie. Les, .conside neds here asthe. (64a mids ong hec tareas vor 
Landawse daistyrd but.edaets 17) cess. nesses O Linte ome (pe nOmls90.0 )e 
represents: 38 percent of the total land area of Mexico 
C169. O08ts,.0 .0Onhecthane spam atm onlvadsne croplandsuiiss.consider— 


ed-achemne su ltev.s imonesuimpressdAv.e: jot softeithe 23,616,000 
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NemGawescmOmecHopland yea etotal sofiimore ethantel 0:312-9 {000 
Wecrar ese Gon e43362)9 haveltbeen lafifiected \by “redilstribution. 
Ouigto fra Sto tal Sharm tiam iis vot 9258 7017238) Gia ol96 0.)%, 

Zoo OOO mOr eco mpencentuwene Vaniected! by eland: reform? The 
comprehensiveness’ of the land reform was reflected “in 

the ceiling Ver is lattonwa so. Sli 2693 0 tthe) taviernage es ize 

Oma oem ei aM Co ewaceel Wot hectares ¢Tau, Pl974'9e186 ) 
andeauhe SA gvarvantGode tof PL94O: put Sehe fceivine ait300 

HeGea ros Omelmmipavedeland.."“Phi's brine's “the twatio tof 
Fandece. i bine. towaverage “farm size jto a mere 1.96 which 


Pom eel OwermcuaAnminmothers countriLessunder scrutiny. 


Mivasp bee cot such Evimpressiverttrecordisitof Manditre= 
distr i piuiteon.. Mexican @landmreform thas *beent teriticized 
oie elis sivalure “ho stack lersthe *problens tof tmaitral tdeve lop— 
Mma COVieL ie welLO sO aStavenhagen, ©6970.37 Hansen 7 01975). 
It has been reported that a new form of dualism is 
eme noun prin {the (Mexicanwagriculttural "sector? Moderniza— 
pooOmeiasseneacheditonly falrsmalll tsilegment of tthe “rural 
fhanmsatas. tiuch: aisi #85) pemcent tof the fagere'pat ete jtidall 
aUICenD relvia Benen OMbad nesesare still “to benetit, from moderna — 
zation processes. Consequently, in 1960, more than 54 
percent of Stheisto tal’ laewicavura ll eoutpiut porieinated from 
3.3 percent! of tthe SEaunsi¥that sare modernized .tihese 
farms also faccounted’ifowssO0ipercent of tuheitinc reasie? in 


production «during eh9o0-G0r ghroduat- oper tworker in the 
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agrLcultunra kb isectOmetsestill bkagcingabehind «that in 
OEneresecGOuseOt@thoreconomy salt sishonlyaone-sixth of 
Chatwin C@henmeseators. sAveragcesperncucapita wincome is 
also lowest in agriculture; while the average monthly 
Demweca Dla ml 1 Gon Gm ls Mo Awe 165 45 Jiiethesimdustrial , 
CoOnmercla Waandysenvpcemsectons srespective liy gsitvis only 
sili asrireulLtune seine !963), S3gpercent of Mexican 
Pamiiies: hadearmonthiyeincome of S48sor less, and they 
were overshelmingly concentrated (two-thirds) in the 


Agri Gitiuweal meecuotre: CHansen’, 819 AL) : 


The agricultural sector is also marked by less 
Edie ylemincomemaistribpUmLlonu, Whielels but a “consequence, 
Most notably, Of increasing Land concentration. The 
agricultural census of 1960 reveals that even after three 
decacesmormlandmped1 Serr butciton,. bandy2s still concentrated 
Tec CwmlOordin oc. het JOU. 4 percent of holdings: had 
Nompercent sor une croplandssunder their disposal, white 
HOP percent of the households contained less than 12 
peneent (table 434). There is much evidence towagree 
with Stavenhagen that 
(Py "Order, Come cia bOUndmcheray Fattan 
lesislation wtneslarse landholdings sare 
mainly divided up and registered under 
different names, belonging to family 
members or friends of the owners. In this 
way have been formed the new latifundia, 
Dart Lou uan Vie Ei NeCmiaLCh elit toatedmabeas 


Otel heatioOnuiwes Gmeormnexam ple. win yohe 
WwadUduva UuGymcOmDLrOpDTAe tots control 
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, 7 28 
sxuntiupiag 
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Pros s00mhectares of the best itrrieated 
land, which are registered under 1,191 
names. In other words, each landholder 
owns on the average 1,400 hectares. 
PNenvemanewiomstakLstics aval lable which 
would allow us to quantify the phenomenon, 
DUC oi Ce selon read=apout the 
numerous complaints and denunciations of 
latifundia by peasants all over the 
COUDEoymoomunderstand’ that it. is) much 
MOLecmwidespieaamtnanworticialmstatistics 
might lead us to suppose. 

(paveniacen meLoy Oc. 234). 


TABLE 4:4 


MEXICO: DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL CROPLAND L960 


Siz eno. 
holdings 


(hectares) 


wey exe) 
Seley 

IIR) ARP 
TS Niet oN) 
D0, 1-100 
LOR = 200 
200.1-400 


over 400 


TOTAL 


Numbemaot. lotal Area Number of Area 
holdings (000 holdings (percent) 
(000) hectares) (percent) 
Th BESS 72 hs AE SI Ia) 49.45 ah ATES) 
ho OE a!) Th x SRS Ns 4OR O09 34.04 
PAWL «ab 7s «eon OES AS) Tead Vi 94 
BO) ee) Pe 22 ey. ib oye) 6.06 
MD it WAGE als 0.82 6.38 
OES dA, Sie) O239 5.66 
See. ayers) gal Ox 2 Bic 
Deel Lie O90 0.08 2039 
DAO IO BE ES 7) pT (a) Se: OOF OG 100.00 
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AO OG etme cOl tim upU mine ractonetosnmhisudualiom is othe 
UMeVenmacCegcmoredi tirerentacroupsSutonthe antrastructural 
services provided by the government. It has been demon- 
Sana coUmt atmo nemmL td oat lOnepro)ectes sitduanotetavor small 
Soret cm Le Nemec Liat ahd OsSheMOSteOfethemirrication 
facilities were developed in 

Bhiemiawhiemmoparselyenopuilated north, and 

northwest, where large private land- 

holdings predominated over ejidal lands 

5 TimCon tra sts ttlewhas. been. done 

to bringewaters to, the heavily, populated 

central mesa region where most of the 

land is held by ejidatarios and the 

Owners OLesmalli private =plots. 

CHanoenrael 91: = 5.1), 
Moreover, it has been alleged that much of the land 
benefited by the irrigation projects is owned, directly 
Otmind rectiyvyn. Dye plLominent. Mexicanypolitucians and 
Beware scmandshe | dives (Scottie Lob 4) Simidar 
unequal access marks government 's.rural credit program. 
Whilessovernmentss contribution, to,rural.credit, fell 
PrOnmempenscentworthenrederale budger during, the admini— 
Sera w OnsmO te Gargenass toOmLessmthanwlapercent duringsthe 
HOS Ocepactualecreditycoing i towthe eq idatanios alsopre Vi 
Sshacply se romeJ0;percentein L936. toyonl yal Ge percontmo & 


thes totadseovernmenteacri cultural scredd t ano o0s CStaven— 


hacen, eeh906») . 


Thes sharp i.ncreasemi na tiuesuumbetsotmlandlessmacri— 


Siicuroaleworpker sails also i ncacathg7 ec. OLedualism an) the 
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rairaniees ce FOr since) o4 0h the Mextcanmseconomymas a whole 
Haseerowne bapidivye—-watean annual rate of more’ than’ 6 


percent. 


One aapermecapltasebasis thes rateshas 

exceewecmompercen tim hourhol tmiuie 

perLodsnianuinactumiieeproductdonwhas 

risen approximately 8 percent a year. 

MepLeCwvtuiraiesoutputy grew ateran even 

Lastemmuatemoverethne= tinst decade of the 

periods meenen=dtopped. to an annual rate 

Ofte tncteasecsot -4, 3 .percentydurine the 

following decade. Between 1940 and 1962 

the average product per person employed 

iMiealemaor Cito UuraasSeGtOrerose by 

6oupercent = OlLe2, 4epercent a year. 

(Han se nee Boel) 451) )p. 
Dumings titisaperiodzp cropland» increased 64 percent = from 
ite oaniikh one nectares toy25.68million hectares’. Between 
DIOS ORanGe LOGURe Lhesamounte ot irrigated Land doubled, 
Drone ant wotonmheetaresmto.o.4 million hectares. In 
spite of such spectacular growth, the number of landless 
aericulturalti@aborersssincreased rapidly. In 1940" there 
wepe. approximately 1.9 million landless agricultural 
laborers in Mexico; by 1950 their numbers increased to 
JeoemiiiWone—-san Increase ofes .6,percent.)Between 1950 
andamlvoOP Licirenumber@sminereased very, suarpLy ef home. .3 
Tiel one Oo .5 ll LOn eM —ealminereaseno foOUmpene em ta nea 
decadesilhisiswellinevor thes rank of thes landless 
agridculturaliworkers¥doces retlece avchange adnythe 


government policy on landgretorm@since 1940. It may be 


mentioned here that between 1930 and 1940, the number of 


Tand@ecss@iabonrernsmdeclinedmedpniticanthy, from 254 million 
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EOray Samidiionmor bye23e7 percent (Stavenhagenjnd970). 
This decrease may be attributed to the massive land 
distributwoniduringethe Cardenassyears. The poollof 
Tandiess agriculturalyilaborerss continued tosincrease 
during the 1960s. "The swelling pool of agricultural 
waver labpourersh noOWwaACOnstatutest overt halft thes rurad 
populations but@receivest onlys$8eper centeofdthentotal 


acu cullungaimineomer, (Kine, 1977: 108). 


Toei Se rnusmevidentgthattlo40gmanrksta tuxcnings point 
Decne Mexicans revolutiont a iltemarksethe -endeofY the 
Cardenas era and the beginning of the subordination of 
acGarian tetormetolagriculttiralecrowthyeaithoughsthere 
Wasuliiethe evidencesgtolsuggestmthat ,win) thesMexican 
Concextee retormeand’ srowt ht werefdncompatiblere Owteof 
this shift in government policy emerged the paradox of 
the Mexican revolution - a revolution that started with 
awpromiselofaincreasinge equality but’ seems»to havesended 


: 5 ; A P F : : 156 
with increasing inequality amidst increasing growth. 


The Eqdido 

Although communal ownershipsoi@iand®hadebeens prevae 
lent in Mexico since the pre-Spanish era, the Ejido 
witheelaborate Anternalstructureg emergcedias avdistinctive 
puoductgoLmtherMexican revolutions ~tehaswoftengsbeen 


heralded as Mexico's way out - the solution to Mexico's 
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agtvrardan problems and’ the: foundation of*its economic 
devetopmentse (Simpsonyehos7 ;)Stavenhagens T970988 One the 
otherehbands, Atwhastalsom been Labeled ais#ithe! problem 
Chwld@ore thes Mextcaney revoluttioneékVernont, 966% ‘Glade’, 
LOD) mApart@iLlronesuchsiprimarily.~ideolocsical! attack 

Cn ome Pramsemor thezeiido, dittletattempt has been®made 
fOm citi cally “evaliuatest heirolvesoftthel ejidovadn®a more 


comprehensive manner. 


Thies topmattioneoLe thek®ejudo, "with itiss ownSideological 
Dacie,eneniaanedmthei ra livaneapoint@ot “thet agrarista’s 
Hicoushouwlatnea Mexicantrevolutiton. However, as a distinct 
Sconomicmandmsoclal Unto iwihthedelinitive sorsanizational 
Structures m the: ex idordidanot emerges untdde 1934... 1ti was 
the Agrarian Code of 1934 that formed the three-member 
ejido committee (consisting of chairman, secretary and 
tieeastter)eand thes@visdiancel teams’4,° thereby laying the 
Sicantzationdal, f£oundation of theyejudo .adihe, members of 
theses idol committee: and’ thervigilante) committeet are 
elected by the ejidatarios. As®*an) executive’ body elected 
for three-year term, the vejido’ committee issentrusted 
with@ithektaskSofaimanacinge@ thet businesscmofPt heme iad oes ne 
vaciilanece-conmitteePalsomeleeted) forea three -yecare term, 
supervises the ejido committee and individual ejidatarios. 
insucinge tne@ertaeienteusceor tand; and other resources 


(primarily investment) of the ejido is the primary task 
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of theywieidancescommittee.s Ass’ work—chiefi' or foneman 
andiiarnumbersof assistants) to assiistethe foreman® (e.¢., 
cooperative storage’ manager, warehousemans,, etc)! are 
asisOe elected -~.Keepingsedadly)aecornd spoofs thet uses of 
eniidorisce impllementisce animalsje etcug dasithel princdpal: task 
of the foreman. He is also entrusted with the job of 
Nainbaindnel a closeidiiaisonawith¢ the Ej idal: Bank, 
peace lca lle nemoniyercourcey olf, creddte tole idatarios: 
Diem roles Otetheawork—chiet dsamorelamportants ins ae col—- 
lective ejido where he assigns work to each member, 
notes what is done and determines the weekly performance 


and compensation of each member. 


All pastures, woodlands and other non-cultivated 
land aCexceptehouses pletis)eare) heddedny commonsr Int a 
eonmunal e4idom theseroplandsise also; held.adne common’ and 
the individual members enjoy a hereditary usufruct 
Pet vemLOmunei repOrthontotmtouewconmunalgdandey [They do not 
DOSS scocmolem i Che FOmsSecrly erentramorteager gi ease oF 
Gtherwise aldenaters ther pmHoteassigned’ torthem.t@he ej ido 
beserves thewrisht toadenyeangdndividua lemember@his title 
tomland inweaseiofhnon-Uuse = orepcolonsedmperitod@or ouner 
irregularities. Im non-communal e@jidos,, land is cultivated 
asmwsmalileindividwall sp lotsempelongcimoemtomludividtalememn— 


bers of tne .ejidor. 
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HoLraliveconnunalsejidossare very, insienifaicants in 
Dumbest IG0LTtor ‘example, 4 theret werebonly163 8516211 
Nectharess or, communalive cultivated ejddosiand; whitle 
Inti wld wadely scultivated jequidoatand tot adiieds9..990%51625 
hectares.’ The number of colbkective ejido declined from 
7 OUpeimeeeivet so 410 itios ie ss? thane2i00 by 1916 0s.® Thisritirend 
towards small individual landholding is pronounced in 
ancace Ofeilapadweconomi cure rowtih.. 6 4a data rio st tins physi ciail. 
proximity to industrial or commercial centres have 
Gencdedmto become: mila ttilie: land lordisY ort Y lititd eliciapaitaldists' 
DiveeGemuln cero ken Chem re plot shormtiar mp xcittiha itihed hel pt tot 
hired labor so that they may themselves work in the 
industries) where: the renumeration is better. In the 
valley OiMex leo, tor. exanple.,t almost®halia thei ejidatarios 
Peter wte or Shane=crop: their laind® sof asittio works in 
imnidivestcer yarn andsarounde tt hed Mexico ‘City st(McEntire ‘and 
Mcibrmtciine ,@ 1495/11 1)e, esl oftaq wot exiKim'eei( 1:97:72 105) 

in Che. aecquip Valleys 38h perl cent) of ‘the 
ejruda tar tosmven tees Os perecentsoh ej tidal 
lands tot outsider adntverestis® (Ej idaitairdios 
TEOWINCeCOULONMD 1 Leeo Me peLre Cento jt hedr 
labour requirement. The fathers of the 
Mexican nevolutions certainly did not 
envisage the ejidatario as an absentee 
landlord, but inestatess like sonora 


tind stiits thisitbeistaic hamice, of tshardinc tin 
the new prosperity. 


The economic ahricitencyaon tlihesiery idiopmis. aricontro- 


versial issiwer ands distic harmedeneit hetideolosical joventones. 
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However, recent studies suggest that, in comparison with 
the private sector, the ejidal sector performed rather 
Gredtraphyem particularly in cropeproduction. According 
POmtCUCmLIOUNGeISts, 49 percent of all cropland and 40 
pencent.or alt) kirrzicatedy land were under ejido and: the 
SjLcomocctOumproduceds 4) percent or the: total crop 
Deotuanlolmo me Mex GCominethat yeate tin other words, the 
Sdomcoutr i butest tomtnes countrys agricultural produc-— 
rot mi ned LeCtapiopoOmueLon CO Lisspanregicirpation in the 
besotmcemlandstscGccavenhagen, 197.0:" 249). The impressive 
perrormance Of Ehe ejido is more pronounced if the data 
poses Omani OOO are compared (table 4:5), particularly 
it cece ODD rOdUuCBTOnm (Which tessa more realistic 
imcexmsinee themtotal farm output index includes live- 
SeoCmuyiien sis @ominateds by large private farms). The 
Mate cmrOmeputeincreases aon sarms.,of more ithan 5 hectares 
usymote a reflection of greater capital inputs than 
efficiency. Table 4:6 presents the disparity between the 
Syd wiasandmprivabes sectors sitmetLerms OLecertain ima jorein-— 
DuLsmautine LO40—L960. IneLIGOOL tor winstance,./0spercent 
Oitmaa Miecapital in’ agcricultures belonged@tomthe eprivace 
Faruswawhade the ,ejidosmuadmonlyes OmpDeLc entaO stom mo ud 
Ao Gi Cte di Daleec a Di Gabe 

YetstheyeCenemeq anos jc Ontranut es... sao 

percents.o featieniveiuesofealiecrops.. [his 

Sugsests thate theme jidatatrilos use the 


few capital resources they have at their 
disposal more intensively and efficiently. 
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Pidecdnmronmevery. Sl) 000i necapstal. the 
S)idemseetorms produces crops in the value 

Cre JOD eLNemDirivatle larmawor over tive 
HeciaGesmitdaecrzer1 95/035, a -ancdmunemsma ll farms 
OLBUDmeOmnl ven bectares 156.98 5 

(Stavenhagen, 1970: 249-50). 


The agrarian problems of modern Mexico, therefore, 
SHoOUldmepe tracedmbackenot to the ejidos, but to. the 
institutional framework in which they have to work. The 
revolution profoundly changed the land tenure structure, 
Dimmeecont tary mLOmtlNemopini ton oracertain scholars (White, 
iJOU)ee aabeduuomchangel the power structure as profoundly. 
pLpCcmUnCmendsOtes the Cardenas era, agricultural produc-~ 
bivieyetOOkmpLecedence Over agrarian reform, resulting 
in the emergence of a booming commercial agriculture. 
PUDistemrcommitLmentumetomagcrardan retrorm, however, continued 
unchanged: although the sincerity of such commitment is 


increasingly being questioned. 


Toespite of all these drawbacks, in comparison 
Witimeothem fours developing countries considered here, the 
Mexican=arland relorm Stands out as the most extensive 
and farreachine. In terms of the percentage of Jand or 


population atliected, -ltsisebyetaneticamostecomprencncave: 
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D® Summary 


The land reform programs discussed above may be 
€ompared=in terms of certain '‘core' variables mentioned 
@arlier. These core variables are: 

(aympercentage Gimtiesrural population affected by 
Vandenerorte (welphtanveracterh apetecntage of popullation 
engaged in agriculture); 

(Dyepeceenvacemos Cotaleagricultural Landiaftected 
by, land retorme (werehtinge tactor:Ginie indexto£t dand con- 
Centura tion). 

Coumitira be OmOcernand cel tno Lo avierace farm size 


(WeLeNCinew tractor: average) farm size): 


The performance of the major land reform programs 
Ofmunew sample countries in terms of the core variables 
Mov DemiILesomroded lisa abpulare torm (table 42/.).) Iteis 
SRUdCh mu nOnm UA DLes 4. ert nate terms (of the first 
Varia lem penrcentagemot srurals population affected by 
anime etoumn ja Mex Lc OstalcsmilTSt «CO jn and 10M OUnRGG 
country under study matches its performance even re- 
motely, Pakistan and Bangladesh being in the second place 
With aescore ole) Dercentws lim CermMsSmOtmOUNeTasvainbaD mes 
alsowMexico S performances isebyeraretues best - With oo 
percentroteland beingwachected and 4 slandscetling) oF 


only 2 times the average farm size. The proportion of 
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Hanameetweneyscoravyeragesrarm size-is highest in Colombia 
Cog) = eenenone Or=the countries, majormland reform pro— 
Shamsmariected ad Sigtiaticant percetitagpe or the rural 


population, 


TABLE. 4 27/ 
PERFORMANCE OF MAJOR LAND REFORM PROGRAMS IN THE 


SELECTED COUNTRIES*® 


Country me OneetrU La OL Eatlomormecet ine 
population agricultural to average 
affected land affected farm size 

MEXICO 83 38 2 

COLOMBIA 3 1 80 

INDIA 4 3 14 

PAKISTAN 5 5 Te 

BANGLADESH 5 2 165 

a: all figures have been rounded 


However, as mentioned earlier, these countries vary 
wmielvarin terms of, thesvoMimenacmpopuUlatione: (595.10 
Pit von ne tind 1a: Onl yas pee lela nein G Od Om Dil-ag)e. 
rural-urban populattlongddstri put wong 2epeL cen taantiad | 
in Bangladesh against only 935. /Oupercent in Colombia) and 
SOmOn ECG hta tnm wel elt oma Cito Geman mnt Wed. OI.) . et 1) CO 


duced to take-into account these differences (and their 
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possible impact) while comparing the performance of 
Ma jOonmlandmrenhormn eftones. slntroducing *the weighting 
factors, table 4:7 may be re-written as follows (table 


retOb yes 


mabe 4.6 supgeests that in™terms of all the core 
variables, Mexico experienced the most comprehensive 
Bandescterorms. andwecoolombila the least 4 India, Pakistan 
and Bangladesh - the South Asian countries - would lie 


somewhere near the negative end of the continuum. 


How this performance discrepancy between the land 
reform programs of various countries can be explained? 
Hiatt ACGOGoemMay account Lor thea qualitativesdittference 
between tite’ land *retorm™program in “Mexico and that in 
the other selected countries? The next chapter is 


addressed to these basic questions. 
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NOTE SBRONS CHAPTERS LV, 


ee webnemrimat ehivenYeam Plan -sAs Summary. wlL952: 48- 
Ve elemoCCOuUCmiuLYyaaveatehlan. BOSO sala d—-2205umLhe Ebird 
Baive-veatmrlan ga uO l wex Ly 22040 Sethe bounth Hive—Year 
Pea tha Oo Oem es GeO, 


Ze Thes@ibitdekive=“Vear Pp lanwstated. thatetbhene .ane etwo 
Qoecuuvequinspiursuing. band=retornm sinwlndia,. #abhe,binst 
om cOmeclOUcm oC imei mlDedunent Sat OoeinGhease pineagcnioauLtural 
Production as arise from the agrarian structure inherited 
BroOmmeilcmpa cia wliasmomowld help to create conditions for 
evolving as speedily as possible an agricultural 

CeouvoOm yew Lon soo he lewel ae vot serficiengy sand productivity. 
Thessecond Objective ~ which is closely related to the 
birste. iS800 .eliminatevalilvelementis of jexploittations 

and msocial ~IniusuLeceawutlhitpethe agrarian i system,, to 
DOOVLGessecUbitys molethertiller sof ethe ¢sou] sand .assune 
QqWatl Wey sO tees id t Ws 1d. 60 pipo BEUlMo yO abl ~secatlons of 
Bnemca fo apo ptt latehon med tia ebIbeotd.bal ee! oO £0 te EOO—)01). 


Se LeazamindawiaGineermediariles)~eabol ition got, 1950s 
contributed to the emergence of this commercial farmer 
group primarily from among the ex-zamindars. The Green 
Revolution of 1960s greatly enhanced its economic and 
NOEL Cal power. 


Cie nOwed eo Li mMpSs eC) ObmaViar LOU SsazZamindant sabolition Acts 
Seco weve rumente.o, India, Minastry got .Food sand Agricul— 


GUC eae tel ou UtuigcsleeLogl ena hone! ty lndia Vo L-V.L.. land 
RietOGMSMa GA DOLL LOmgO he nmermedlarites ). 4 611953. 


she leet sy tO, c0.eScn Otmpliaid ah eloGmes (De lh) e963.) @sthe 
indera tel vanimtine sCommi ssiomimaintained yohat. Gi \jnter— 


mediary tenures like zamindaris, jagirs, inams, etc., 
which covered more than 40 per cent of the area of the 
GouUmGr ywahaviessalmost pbeen entinely abolished. 12. .0n 
abolition of intermediaries, the vestiges of feudalism 
have been removed and a large body of tenants estimated 
aiecO sni-lbbions shave been sbuoucht sintoiditnect re Katiorms i isp 
Wiel tie oclate, AS) 4 restlt withemsocla mandmeconomic 
position of the tenants has considerably improved.” 

cee eae 


Ga aLhomas Ria eMe tical weeLamclo mdismwi tnOUtenE andi @ Ll CoRUmsry. 
Zam 1i.d.aisy et 0 a veuse iC tiGun Air asi Ce OMe (eS Digi Canam d og nme tr 
19.604. sep Gob edi tin. topsten Gabsaltia. GdlonmO uD ees banc lo vidismr Del bce b 
PradesheatterethesZamindatiseapoleclomW.sleomr ound sthatethe 
big landlords were successful in retaining very large 
farm si scane uno ip atom... 0.0 OP a.cinese andesa Dove 4a dl sused at he 
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Compensation Money as capital for agricultural improve- 
ments, thereby strengthening their economic advantage 

anc spoweG we DanLelLelnorunern Lound similar partern in 
PoOst-ZanitndaniemaboO Nie lOne bi han (Apraptanehrospectimein 
India, Delhi, 1956) Charles Bettelheim (India Independent, 
Povd cies Oc cm Loo) msumned  ltatpirweel hayes GabokLetongActs) 
have not suppressed big property, but have limited it 

and have substituted a system of usus, abusus and frauctus 
Gormamcciucda Mesyetcl wee LuseiaSmpavedmtheway, Tors rurnaL 
capitalism; the big landowners and the rich peasantry 
Winco nnmomNeweandmedonminanteclacsmotmruralecapitalists. 


7. Tenancy reform laws are not discussed here. Numerous 
studies and government reports conceded the failure of 
Suche Lawsc.uoce,mLoOGlexampile, A.M. Khusro, Economic and 
SOG la ee echo mOlgmiay Lhdarl abolition and land reform 

in Hyderabad (Hyderabad, 1958); Government of India, 
Second med Vy cm ved Gala nme Dedhnit =) IOMMreny oMin Dandekar and 
Gale  KoudanpiGewObKIn ceOn Ohemwbombay Tenancy, Act, 1945 
SOOn oe Ghonmo ree Newitt teultiveore enforcing 

tenancy laws in a surplus labor economy has been 
euphasmeedmnyvyaDoreens Warninerwwe! JO9°-s U.N. , 1966. The U.N. 
BuOt roscoe nea Cm RerOUunm— et OUmtnmReport CN... , 19660 29.) 
foneluded malenancyslegislation a6 by no means always 
enforceable, as the number of dead tenancy laws entombed 
Mimcicmv om ds sms tativeomboukcomwiLl@anpiystestaity.. elhe 
failure of tenancy reform laws in India has been recog- 
DzaCdm Vel Ce bac mnOnCcmOlmnA eran laneneclations. sluts report 
Cie ecCOvUCIMded ese enantisshaye.e ine practice, tound 

Pome xt Teme VmCinti CULcCmtOmClaim. successfully tenancy 
PLOnU Se becausemmoustmormcne Leases, particularly ecerop— 
sharing arrangements, are oral and informal. Where 
tenancy As aincsecunre herameproyi sions sregardingu fair 
rent are useless and no tenant dares initiate action for 
Seti igeetlal re ceitr ted mal hiseelsesO) Decause! they tenant 
Wilma cmc ies OUudaCliuyvmUOmDI a Vier Ocieti xa LomsOtee alnerent 
facesmcne risk Otecertaineey ection. -Lhus the objective 
OfeeCmetlinoetad tere nteandesecur Liye Obmtenuress tus 
remains unattained in large parts of the country." (Re 


e- 
POLUSOla LheelasSKe LOLC ChOUMNS ba tel angen GldtOt Se mle0 (ema out) ae 


8. Agriculture is the mainstay of Bangladesh economy. 
Moresthans 90, percent eo Gell cer poOp Ula tel Ot @eltl Vy Came Deer ae 
areas; over 80 percent of the labor force is employed 
ineagyuculruire. Aoi Culler eCunoms ra GemELOmian CmG NEamiisma DOU t 
60 percent: about s9O0npercentmotweexports aneumadesup .of 
either agricultural products or manufactures of them. 


9. The Muslim League, at least in the region that later 
formed West Pakistan, was almost completely dominated 
by teudal interests — the big Landlords. The Muslim 
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Deacvtenmcnebetore. cOlldmuhardly accepts Zamindart 
BOP se aeatattonal. slogan. 


Or. pOMewauULnOMsSeckaimed that/'tthe 195Q°Act did sieniti— 
Sanobyeciwan ve tiemlandesatenure, system in Bast Pakistan. 

One author, for example, observed: 'These measures, 

which were completed about 1954-55, have created all 

over East Pakistan a vast body of small landed proprietors. 
Piva ecew OL etne land Lords) and sthe rent, collectors and 

the tenants, we have simply six million farmer-proprie- 
bOrsneeCn.D. Khan, Community and Agricultural Development 
Mimo Televi eco tonal raper, Hast bansineg, Michigan 
ToalLemuUmeavercal Ly wActanmotudies Center, January, 1969': 

D6"). 


Vee COdcUucCeminge <i init (Plu) ts the value indicating 
GvemdUatehey Ot land. lt, therefore, Varied Erom region 
POs ueetone. An acre of waste land’ in Baluchistan is 
S(miva levee tLom et Ls. while an acre of double-cropped 
Pao VvimecnomueGit ten Gisturicusc O1slunjabp is equivalent to 
12-07 L's: 


PPG ewelOonisoneevw and bh. Kristyanson,.  Provramnming 
POGmevancmLenOrme in che developing agricultural countries 
uma einmeAmetn Ca... —landeeconomies. (401 (4), 1964 > 353— 
Orr. 


ieneeeeritne! Coo Con texamples  —NGCORA s total operating 
Dudceuewasmtire CUullLlyvalent, Of about 25 million dollars. 
If we assume that all of this money was committed to 
pureciase Land for parcelization and that the average 
SevuiocueitoOn, price -of land  wase.as low as 150 dollars, per 
Ne@rare.s Chen INCORA= could) buy vnly 16/7 thowsand hectares 
of land per year. If each family receives an average of 
MUmrec cares. ess Chaney, tuousand Lamilwves could pe 
Seutcdeycarty. Un the other mand, Colombia. s mopulabion 
Wihieepemaddingvan averages of about 14.0, thousand rural 
families each year over the next ten years to the 500 
thousand rural families in Colombia who are presently 
landless. New farms for 90 thousand families per year 
would therefore have to be provided by INCORA in order 
to handle the landless problem in ten years. Under the 
above-mentioned budgetary assumptions INCORA could not 
provide for even twenty) perecentsotetndssnecd ian Adame, 
inebavens:) and ef lj an sed seem AOrerl Os) a. 


14. These ceiling levels were raised to 6 hectares and 
12 hectares for irrigated and seasonal lands respectively 
fnevo4swandmto. Osanda\Omheceaiecul ne, 1.94 7s. 
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ore Decinomh)amsix yearn term as President, Cardenas 
crushed the power of the remaining Mexican hacendados. 
He redistributed more than 10 percent of Mexico's entire 
PerateoGy,tinecmt i meomacgemucn as, had =pbeen touched by 
aehan tiie cerornebeL we clengtomand L934", (By the end of 

iio mime iicme| 1 dOmpDroport lon 0 ti stotaleMexican cropland 
Ta deen Ciee ie O Mie eeD cram CC lLtant.Ole4,0. pe racC el treal dat 
incwudcedesOmesOonu thes tinest agricultural land in 

Mexico. in the rich ‘bajdomrecion huge commercial farms 
were expropriated and turned into communally organized 
and operated ejidos. By 1940 the newer ejidos were 
DeOCUCI Ne Soa CL LCAnLeproportions of such commercial 
crops as cotton, henequen, wheat and coffee. As a result 
of the changes in land tenure, the number of recipients 
Oieland==— Over. o00,000) tamliies in six years = rose from 
impetcenltut omy per scent of thespopulation employed in 
aecrcutcucem Clatscen, Loy: OL) . 


home LORcuUoOtemiansena(1971;5"=95)s7)) By 1940 the social 
goals of the revolution were finally being implemented, 
andwateawdLamattc pace. Urganized Labor and the rural 
masses were directly represented in the official party, 
andmwWwebemiumMer Caley the most important of that party's 
four sectors. Ehe vast majority of the Mexican popula- 
GLOnmwasmate On? wast. peginnine to share in’ the, dis- 
tribuctonmot, Mexicanswealth. After 1940 the trends 
reversed. A development strategy emerged which tightly 
COULrolmledmlLaboOrmainion activity, slowed the pace of 
agrarian reform, and reduced the relative share of total 
income of the bottom 60 per cent of the Mexican popula- 
PrOVeERtOWLSt ELC llateat ne: Only Latin American country to 
have experienced a profound revolution before the 1950s 
chose to follow an approach to economic development which 
Gonbpinedmsustained sacrifices at the bottom of the socio— 
economic scale* with growing rewards at the top." 
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CHAPTER V 
DYNAMLG S20 PELAND SREEORMeePOGRETGAD SEE ULES ANDTHE 
PEASANTRY 
A. Dynamics of Land Reform: Two Views 
Wijaeh Oe ti catiwelteesitas tire, Champions of Vand reform 
GUipeelUnes peasantry asisthe vehicle for land reform 
Be PoPititcarPreEyites in Selected “Gountries 
Ci) The sconeept of febrite 
CL weloliiicary ebhites irr the "South Asian Countries 
Cae Pakistan 
(b) Bangladesh 
Gey) = Pid ta 
GHirleeeboleetica welt tes in the latin American -Countries 
CayeelieweRiwatrasthnerMexican political feltte 
Gb)* lhe National Eront**and the Golfombitan 
Polit Caw rel five 
Girne Peasantry «and Gand "Reform: the ‘Gase’ of Mexico 
Daebedsant. Orvanizattons "Structural Obstacles 
Gi tPeasants! as passive tand nests tant *tomchange 
CiA®)" "Foster, “Bantteld*and=hrasnus traditional peasant 
psyche 
¢iitt i Peasant sas victims. Huidzer and Feder 


Giv) "Other “structural #factors 
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CHAPTER V 


DYNAMIGS SOR SGAND SREEORM: SRODITICAL SEL GRES gAND «THE 


PEASANTRY 


Ke DunamEres fot bands Refornielwo 6V Lews 


Rteersmapparent irom the discussion so far that the 
paesencemoltecertain» defective! structural character-— 
mstices #@landsconcentra tion gand tas ymmetricst enancy 
arrangements). do not constitute the sesuffictent ‘condition 
formplandwererormes Ineother words setheir ipmesencerdo. not 
necessarily lead to the formulation and implementation 
of eorerseienc ere (measured in terms of their scores on 
the key variables described above) land reform programs. 
These defective structural features do constitute the 
necessary condition in so far as they serve as the 
objective basitsmiom bandmnetorms. "“Etijis, evident from 
Chapter Il ¢thatr all sthescountries undernsmstudy, are 
characterized, in varying degrees, by concentration of 
landholding and asymmetric tenancy arrangements. Never- 
theless, thesecharactergandmiimnpac & lotestnh eusma jiorm land 
reform programs undertaken in these countries vary 
significantly (chapter IV). Measured in terms of the 


key variables - percent of rural population affected by 
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Vandasrercormimthempercentace, ofeagcriculturaleilands affected 
Dye Cedistributaonneandtthesratilonofelandsceitine) ito 
average farm size - only Mexico seems to have experienced 
more or less comprehensive land reform, while the land 
reform programs of other selected countries failed to 
Significantly alter their land tenure systems. What 
factors may explain these qualitative differences between 
the land reform programs of Mexico and the other develop- 


ing countries? 


Gb) Polittcalmelitessas hes echampidonst ofa land reform 


Two seemingly contradictory explanations for 
"successful' (or genuine/reformative) land reforms may 
be discerned in the literature. One view assigns the 
MOStC Crit icals cones invthesdynamiespoft mand reform to the 
DOLtH Cale sedi t cismeGhadeya nicky. © L977 salad weg 7 4.) .. Wolf 
Ladejinsky, for example, remarked: 


DOLE Clan ceandn on lye politicians , 

make good or poor reforms or do not 

make jthem at all. They control the 
political climate, which determines 
Chewilie-orestackeoLe willmito  procead 

with the task; the specific measures 
wLthiwhichethemretorm ds2or «ls not 
endowedsastihes cares oralaciywotecare, with 
which the enabling legislation is 
formudatedsgthe preparationpor Wac kot 
preparation of the pertinent and 
administrative services; the presence 

or absence of technical services with 
their bearing upon the success or failure 
Offs thes reLorm mancsnostwampontant tne 
drive: orlackwotedrive: behind «the 
enforcement of the provisions of the law. 
Clade j task yrs l 9s) cue 012s) 2. 
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Allowing some minor concessions to other factors, 
PatienGl 97.4 mealies orascememtvorrta Von tLhelmidedarot =the almost 
absoLuuce independence roi the political ebite “in this 
regard. Heimentloneds certain factors — crural ‘unrest, 
Communi steithreauewctcracs tChateimay lead tto’ land reform 
and then suggested that irrespective of these conditions, 
Pes sp onsiteic algeeiatrier wiles indtiiaete tlanditreform tonly 
when such action would serve its political interests - 
the supreme political interest being the achievement of 
vt macys womiquote Wad 2619/40 05.6 )ts 

Tet Loiaeineeland Terorm ay political 
elite is decisively influenced by the 
perceived need to gain political 
Kec pel macy,ai. e.i,8 Co strengthen 
poOpilaresupportmtor lasnew. political 
Ordera ory tomisatrecuard an existine 
regime against threatened political 
changes. When the political elite 
perceives the need to gain legitimacy, 
the conditions’ Pikelyeto = Vead tot reform 
will become relevant and important; 
when itvfails’ to’ perceive” such a need, 


the mere presence of these conditions may 
notm lead tomreforms 


(ii) Theil peasantrylas the vehicle*t for land reform 


Others scholanssemphasizedwthe,crucial role of 
peasant organizations and peasant movements in the 
initiation and successful implementation of land reform 
(Feder, 1971; Landsberger, (1969s sStavenhagen, 19/70; 
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(QVEtective acrarian @reformeleris! at fon 
and its proper implementation is 
generally brought about only where 
ENeCmpedcantiyad Uself swith ore without 
help from other forces, exercises 
SULDOnS ee pLe ss ure. ss 

CHutzer S@inestavenha wens © b9 7:0 283 75,)% 


EotCmraeWwOlimCLoOUPeerredetowemphasize! the “enucial frole 
played by the peasantry in some twentieth-century 
GLevolwtrons m@CnOCaDly ww ehemMextcanwerevolut lon, the®Chinese 
revolution and the Algerian, Vietnamese and Cuban revolu- 
BLoOus),.o1M hi aiy woe avenhagen=sstressed@the, rolletof 
peasant movementseinesthe political history %ofvLatin 
America. 


The role of the peasants themselves, their 
Orgattizations, their movements, their 
Struggles andetheir= sacrificesyeis 
generally underestimated if not openly 
neglected in the analysis of agrarian 
change and particularly in the study 

or the*®land= reform process, This®is 
NOCwSULrPrasingwine views oL thertact 

that peasants usually do not write 

their own history, and that those who do 
frequently look at the issues involved 
LuOmmechemOouneraside, Yet in Latin America 
agrarian struggles are as old as the 
colonization process itself and the 
activer participation ofPpeasantice in 
social and political movements of 

various kinds has been more widespread 
than is commonly assumed. 

(Stavenhacen sm 970567 17. 


According to Landsberger, peasant organization and 
peasant movements are not only phenomena of historical 
interest, but also constitute essential ingredients of 


societal development. Development, as conceived of 


ZF 


hewe.wcousists olLetwouintepbrelated continua = horizontal 
(Ormeau riabira ll mcuerenentitationvandsayentical sassimilation. 
HOwiEZonvlalecw herent lation anefersstouther desreeuto. which 
JeowcLet Ve lowehanaorvemezcdibysseparate onganizatious 
Aw oteleit Onscmpem.OonmMingedi tp terent functions=— politi— 
Cal meconomtc  —SOClal~ereligitous, educational and so on. 
SVCUMmUNS tiLitletOonaimin wie LOMmOtglLabOnmand. specialization, 
VOmAmCe Lect UmDOdn Lew maOntt tpiteetous,ereaterisatistaction 
OLeone bastewhuman necdsefor material goods, culture, 
personal autonomy, creativity, new experiences, and so 
Cums ULandsbercene e009. shone [he second continuum, 
weriical assimiLatwton., “ssa 

necessary complement of horizontal 

Gmebereniiattonmas agkind of arithmetical 

PVewonmumoms vist em e:t its 1smal measure: of 

the gap between the richest and the 

poorest, the most powerful and least 

DOWeELLDUNmpDOLligatcally those with most 

and least access to education and 

Beast netresce sandusouon 

Chand s be been .60,96.9 sao 7). 
In other words, horizontal differentiation measures the 
decrecmotredivision Otmlabor and specialization in the 


listhelvelonudbastmuctunemotma society, whibe jyverticak 


assimilation measures the degree of equality/inequality. 


Following ytChesnotiongotapo Biticals modernizatlonsand 
development developed by Gabriel Almond and his associates, 


Landsbercer,warcucsmthatmonestoupmationmot peasanteorzaniza— 
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BUOUmiMeitsel te Ccolvsctouce development, 11, Sso Lar as (a) 

Dot D ito lescmilisturuGcLonakeditfterentiation min the 

Dou Caan hnere wanda (by) serves to-articulates the 

Hite nec usmOlmUiNeSOmnar powerless, low status, economical — 
iyeweakspeasantry. [lo quoter Landsberger (1969: 18): 


ap ew Olea ZcatiOnetQrarticubate the 
interests of those already powerful 
iim CleintehC aiwesvyStemecontriputes less 
Lomo Circa weltare than an organiza— 
Ul Olmt Ort loseuwnio Go, not. hayes other 
Ways Ot articulating their demands. 
Likewise, at the level of individual 
aptitudes, a. greater wncrease, in 
PCLVilcmculiuremanas taken place when 

BRP eDOUpE poe VvTOMUc Ly o without interest 
PuepOLwitecatearthaitisc. vOLCes al demand 
and seeks to influence events than 
when a group already involved ina 
Bato paiceCulture. .d0e Ss. son. 


So Landsberger argues (1969: 18), 


Doe bd camewelehtin ga eby al vertical 

PAO mothe CONCeEDE Ol. bOLrLzonta | 
differentiation is accepted, then 

at least those peasant movements which 
have the explicit objective of improving 
the conditions of their low-status members 
become even more integrally linked to 

the concept "development". 


(inescrLLicalbetrovemorepeasantl OLfanizatllonga sear 
agentrotethewarticulation omspedsants sainterest omit: uc 
initiation of land reform measures has been emphasized 
DYaVaupLous sempinical (studtesmalso. a LieslUnited Nations' 
Ehitderenolteonelroe ves smn uancdmne cot me Glo O7s)e LOG 
example, states that without a demand for reform from 


below. land reform legislation is seldom,.enacted and that 
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even after enactment the successful implementation of 
land reform measures depends, to a great extent, upon 
"local support by the people concerned,... since other- 
WiScmwitnl smaikelvatomremain agdeadylettert because of 
Opposition from entrenched interests". Organization of 
the peasantry through community development programs is 
therefore emphasized. 

After laws have been passed, many 

illiterate peasants have been ignorant 

OfMiEheirenewrtdphts, Evenewheresa fairly 

adequate means of public education have 

been available, a lack of strong peasant 

organizations in rural areas has helped 

landowners to disregard legislation, or 

BOmVeteawOUunds Lt wes lLne presence of ‘such 

strong community organizations, at the 

local level, on the other hand, has turned 


the tide?! intfavorpotlenforcement . 
(CU ENi es eo O29) 1) 


Thus, this point of view emphasizes the crucial role 
Omeveasanumsorvanitzatlon botn in the formulation and 
implementation of land reform measures. The role of 
the political elite is somewhat deemphasized; the 
political elites are relegated to a secondary position 
where they ‘respond! to pressures from below rather than 


act as independent agents of change. 


As mentioned Garlier ~eanongcethe countries sunder 
study only Mexico experienced substantial genuine or 
reformative land reform. The other countries limited 


their activities primarily to the enactment of land 
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reLonrmvweawse fromesteime ttiorttime:tiwhichedid mot sbring,-about 
significant changes in the land tenure system either 
biecaums e foils thantl tyeu(orm) soft ‘)eslecishatiions tom thedir 


non-implementation or both. Possible explanation may 


Dewet Oninds eit hemi n ptieaditt ferential ichanacter of;.political 


ebwees sinaiex comand othe im countries .omsein the ‘character 
of peasant organization and peasant movements in these 
countries. In order sto evaluate the relative explanatory 
value of these two variables, their character in the 
sample countries will be analyzed. No fundamental dif- 
ference between the political elites of these countries 
would weaken the thesis put forward by Ladejinsky and 
Supported by Tai that the political elite plays the 
centraierole gineland reform /)«in tsuch event, the other 
explanatory variable (peasant organization) would demand 


elosemsscru tiny . 


Bis Powpsercal Elites an Selected Countries 


Ci) ERhexconcept ofeelite 


Although since the beginning of the nineteenth- 
century the term elite started to receive increasingly 
widernhoaurnency ein espolitieakaand Ssocie Logical literature, 
scholars remained in disagreement regarding the precise 
meaning of Sthe comcepu. ePaneto, eMaosca, sMichels, ~gLasswell, 


Mills - all seem to have used the term differently. Such 
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(ORlnLOvVers Vweslomnedempawuly atleast strom the fact 
Phateclassical, elite ‘theorists. (Pareto, Mosca, Michels) 
almost implied that elites are milenaed with superior 
SHOwucCT ESO ite bit sence eg ski Li sta hen tuo meener gy: 
iivemr camo rustcimlunherecnin super lorityaecame in. sharp 
COU ctmwitimtlom1 dcalalor democracyeand equality. More 
democratically oriented theorists, therefore, strongly 
eriticized this.view and ec touey® 3 Gidiaee lL oes. are not 
blessed with superior endowments, but are in a socially 
advantageous position to monopolise (or otherwise 
Steregise) spower and sptivalege (Millc e1956; Porter, 
MIG BOLteonore.s 1905). minsrecent years attempts have 
been=made to rree the concept ot,elite from such 
controversies and to establish it on a more fundamental 
Sramunytverss iaroUundataons (basswe.l land (Kaplan, 91950 ¢ 
Potm@omone jue.) Oo mien ciis0)9697), Elite ots therefore 
Soreei ved sobeascea joollective term to refer to»those who 


have power. 


Following these later scholars (Mills, Lasswell, 
Pomters Lenski, cottomore) at nemcermsctite sas concervcd 
Gpeanere, rerers to thempowemeano dersmotmamsocltely, scnose 
few who exercise power on behalf of the many. "Power 
roles are essential to all forms of social organization" 
(Portem | 965)r. aidea casuUCt mmc ihlLeCSMCONnGULLUtCean inherent 


beaturesot any society. Hlbiutesmare the incumbents of 
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Santen tue LOLec.s rOlLes: that are entrusted with the task 
Omececteton-making sOresintiuencing it. 


UregatizaeloueOreany size, Orecomp lexi ty 
always involves decision-making by 
those who happen to be strategically 
placed. If we call these persons elites 
we can say that organization beyond 
some minimum size and complexity 
necesasarml byweoLVec aeiae, COP LILES ..6.%. 6 
lipphemabcthact wercanucall elites 
those persons who individually, 
regularly and seriously have power 

to affect organizational outcomes. 
Power can be defined as the ability 

to make offers and threats that are 
likely to alter the motivations of 
persons other than the power wielder. 
Although we know of no way in which 
power can be observed directly and 
measured accurately, we presume that 

it normally inheres in the uppermost 
Doe mbeLoncmOls oMeOntani ZaclLOn. Fore only 
ereanizacronsareates elites, and only 
incumbency in the strategic (which are 
normally uppermost) positions in 
organizations allows actors individually 
but regularly and seriously to choose 
effectively between alternative modes 
OLmOLcanizatloen sand Operation . 

Chicley ser beldsandacGroholty LO L627 o=—17)) . 


When used to refer to the incumbents of strategic 
power roles, elites are identifiable. They can be 
identit ted “at the micro-Level (ot, say, a particular 
DOLLotca la pa tts, apa bt ict armcommenclalmen tet pips Caro 
Geligidous organizatlou moO metneyvecanmbDemadenti 11 Cdma tac ine 
macro-level of a society or its subsystems. Every sub- 
system of the social system has its own power roles or 


Stuategiaq positions sand sthererore sselites wAccordingly. 
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Otemcaneta wero econom c "elites, t pod vt feal@e la tes, 
adUmMinvestracive or bureaucraticwelltes,e@ military? elites 
ands vdeo lovled aso re Guiiut urate elites. Although) the 

ist tupronaleeCorm tormal)) spheres ot tHntludence? ofithese 
various elites differ, their positions may often over- 
Map tne boue sense: tehatela "particular ‘elite may concurrent — 
ly wield power in two or more subsystems. The degree 
Omesuci CONCeCIULrat fon OL power varies according? to the 
level of overall development of the society. The more 
complex and developed a society is, the more specific 
Bhes power toleswor ets elites fare Mitkedty tol bie. In 
Sener wOrdo wrconcentrat totevand  converpence fofeipower is 
likely to be inversely related to the complexity and 
general level of development of a society. In develop- 
ing countries, therefore, power roles are often fused 
wogetnereresultbing ins the concentration of different 
Musici. Ona ee pOWehse ine tie: Same, hands. Political’ and 
economic elites, for instance, are often the same 


Ur Cel Ld aS 


it is therefore evident that elites form an integral 
part of organized social existence. Whether they are 
intellectually or-otherwise superior or whether elites 
are recruited from privileged social groups are questions 
tombemempinicallysinvesticaredamoimi larly show elites in 


different subsystems are interrelated, whether they form 
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BeCONesiVveMmoLOuUpmOmeacta almost like ja clags : whether 
Mievend Cums Chis hvEOtmecapriciously swherher they. are 
BevGecct Vicia Phot atimonre alter uilsttc —— ailismeed) tobe 
Pestedmempinically and, may vary from society to society 
COBO vVe MeEtMe nm eAnmanakhyoiSs FOr athelr composition or 
GeCMtLonen tepaute nimavyene LpmexpDlain, partially at .léeast , 
PuciHmbDCiavt oO GO memodemwoLeoneration., butwcannot be 

taken as the basis either for their existence or 


Clean iva tao, « 


iio lomeertualiei si sthe sw basically 
Zool ven ae Gem OLeGiedii act LOonsm: Flom 
Piemocandpo lit Onmeouner parti cipan ts, 
Dime Gomi d Gut CeO thine s.. a Cie te a saat O 
other way for decisions to be made and 
hence for organizations to be effective 
some person or persons must decide. 
iowa varmmee Conde an 9 10m Lo) — LO). 


Poliltieal ey ttces are -incumbents of power roles 
MEEienecie sDOlLLeLcal SsyStem wio nave direct or indirect 
ioutintcoOmeie tOrmulation and implementation of national 
DOMLeEres ier litesvinom wther spheres —— the military or 
DUMeaUCKTaCY, or example, may and often, do contribute 
fLoelLnes formulation of national policies; however, the 
Permepolitical eld ten (Omvenm Gere c Cast OMe tl pila yeEc cme eitten) 
as used here, refers specifically to those who occupy 
power roles within the DOLCLGaAlesyStem.c.2,) Che Leaders 
of the government, legislative representatives at various 
Peveve eleadersmotepoldti ca lmpatoules anc athe wtike;eTheir 


input may be direct as that of elites ‘in power’ 
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CFOVerning sevice ye OLseindl rec t tasssthateron sthew elfites 
"out-of-power' (non-governing elite). The non-governing 
elrtres are “impormtant=“in "so tfar “a's **thelatey fewsi and 
Upossiplreractions  rerarding tspeciufitc decisions: are 
Consistently “seen by “others as @sienifiticant (factors vin 
Picemawiive =ote those -decistonge @CHioley «tetra llenibo7 6: 


Tinga) be 


Elites possess and wield power and as such their 
basic concern is the retention of power. 


If possession and exercise of power 
VSmtherprincrpaledaiseinetion = between 
ebites*and non-elites;*®itvisehighly 
likely that the possession and exercise 
of power@is®the principaldinterest 
OLpeLlivces Whit leselites undoubtedly 
pubSUecyOLHer interest se-twhichtvany 
AGCCOLTdMUPp MEO ML SCO Cat Ee CatCunlstances:, 
Gubtturakb=and@eroupealriiliations jeand 
so on — the possession of power is 

a permanent, abiding elite interest 
regardless of time and place. 
(Hieileyseec.aue, 19762860 )s 


Sancewretrention, enhancement or consolidation of 
DOWereLtsmtpe coal or polaticaivelites lands reform imay 
assume an instrumentale=values Tt@mayvotten be used simply. 
asecans inst rumenthoreteo! st Omaciicy Cert aia? Oa abe iG 
highly™1likely* that®when Vand#rerorcmen seuseds primaridty@as 
an instrument) for’ enhancing consolddatingeor Vegitimizang 
power, it (the reform) @walli@iberdevoideoft much ofvits 


economic (agricultural growth) and, more importantly, 
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soclraim@promoting Vequa lity). @rationales: Such land reform 
Hay~ebemaermed palliative jtrathér "than “reformative : 
Themiupomtant aquest lon tis =to investieate Winder *what 
Gimacumsitances @aepamticular *politteical elites *siven “its 
pEeeoacupation fwithwpower fsyould “initiate "‘reformative 
land reform (measured in terms of the key variables 
discussed earlier)? Under what conditions the land 
reform measures would be palliative? In the following 
Dasesrane, Chiaracter fom the political-elites tin the 

san bed, §Gountriestiwillie be ‘analyzed .*The purpose is “to 
examine the relationship between (a) the character of 
Siverapo Isttiica ete. utes sand *Cb)s the? character "Cpa Piative/ 
reformative) of the land reform measures undertaken. 
More specifically, the purpose is to examine how far 

the qualitative difference between the land reforms in 
Mexico (reformative land reform) and other sampled 
countries (palliative land reforms) can be explained in 
Perils sOnmmciitieer enrtelale (character of the» political telites 


in these countries. 


Ciel )bsPoliimiloalt te latesctein@ithe:s south Asvane counmurves 
(a)® Pakistan 
The socital® basehotmthempoliti cals elwtcwine Paki stan 


lskitradituonal wealth®and@power=—* land®in® the Punjiabs and 


Sindu andutribpalwieaderschap coupled, most soften with land 


ing Baluchiistansand, Che@Northwest@Frontier .© The political 
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els tebise composed, by andi larces™ of* three egroupss* (a) the 
Pop-Level military orhicers (colonel? through general 
hanks )™= Within® thee=military,® the= top-brass Of the’ army 
anidtneralrerorce= wield» more power“than’ that of =the 

LAV ye = SLivCc One tnemones Navu, Lt 1senumerically weaker 
companed tomother two Dranches#of®the®milithry> and?*on 
inewother pitraddtionaid yethes navy has*not® attracted 

the most ambitious® sons of the landownine class'."More- 
Over Eneearmyaanld@™thnewatr force traditionally receive 

a greater share of the defence budget and therefore are 
equipped with more modern weapons; (b) the central elite 
Civile services¥se particularly ee the Civil® Service’ of 

Paka stansaCoP)tand@the Pakistan Foreign Service’ (PFS) ; 
and (c) other members of the large landowning families 
who chose occupations outside the civil service and the 


nieea ry. (Maddison,  LORe1le sLaPorte,* 1975)" 


bandtords dominatedmtne*politicalVarena of ®Pakistan 
STHcemthestRritish= rule seAlmost ali the™top*=leadersYor the 
MismiielLea cule, Lie pOmuuica Wepartyr that lougit stoneand 
won the independence of Pakistan, were either landlords 
Or members¥omibic landowning mani licesmin=legalmprotession. 
Infact the®@Muslimelearuceyacwtoundcam (ing! 900)e by the 
Nabob (feuda Pel ord) @otgvDaceasmthes bigvesteotethesbig 
Handlords- of the sthenmbastwssengals, Since the vinception 


Ofeeaiglistamclo4/)). Bunem land uordscm Madilyacromeache shunjab 
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angmoind j= excrelsedaaspreponderant intluence at all 
Vevels sor Sovernment: a sizeable share of seats, in, the 
est cate Sewetemd woo. traditionally. .ccup,1 ed. by, ihe 
Delran COw iin eoaemil tes she Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly of 1947 and 1955 had 40 members from West 
Paks tae wilt CeuOwe bakit stan) a andmamon es thems ase mitch 
aomcoGiOmpercent ) were landlords, (Mushtaq, Ahmad, 1.963; 
Peotone eu Ne st mie kistans contangent ot, the 
NaCLoOvalwAsSemip lL yeOtmeakistan ine 1962 "and 1965) contained 
Qed Cem uM armor landlords. soe 10. 1962, and 32, in 1965 
WO memOnmraetO cat OLe Ope ee provines giv legislature, of 
west Pakistan was also dominated by landlord interests 
Qreebamanw) 90/6 Ca) bards 95O Ss CoodnOW, 1.904 ss Jahan, 
Me iiewbureaucratic=military clique, that. ruled 
Po votan walrectlLyor andirect ly othrougchoutlitssentire 
Moswor vw icda cose linkewithothe traditional landowning 
Milne rests DemtOUPOtL Cer SsOOs thesarmy~ganda the. civil 
service are recruited predominantly from the big land- 
OWhingwramilties (Sayeed,.196/3; Maddison, 1971; LaPorte, 
LenSaee 

On the whole, when one spoke of an 

elite in Pakistan, one meant the 

Pung abiss(andesomemoind. \aalandtords 

and) GhetGecoun tena iaits meta! Dall 

leadership who often also held 

land ein them Nogunwestal font le Geand 


Baluchistan. 
(La Portes eo /D mel 2y ee. 


(b) Bangladesh 


Datam@Oumtlempomwrt ical elites nmpane vadesh sls Very 
Scant. It has been asserted that at the time.of the 
GreativonwoOle rakistane ine 1947.) Bancladesh= (then the 
eastern wing of Pakistan) was dominated by a ‘'non- 

Verna culLariusciradiitLonal,andmeonservative landed elite 
(Grananeu972))).9._t was) non=vermacular in the sense that 
Bitewelite: had a, langwace s(Persian) different from that 
of the broad masses (Bengali). The founder of the Muslim 
League as well as most of his lieutenants and subsequent 
leadership aspirants from the then East Bengal were such 
non-vernacular landowning elites. However, the power of 
this non-vernacular landed elite began to decline 

almost immediately after the emergence of Pakistan. The 
BOmeecemrorattlon orsa, barse number ot landlords (who 
were mostly Hindus, and not non-vernacular) to India 
Ci946—47) and the subsequent Zamindari Abolition Act of 
momOmeseverely curtailedmine power of the traditional 


landed elite. 


The large scale exodus of Hindus following the 
Datetuitel OieOte tne amieeynle shame .° gave a strong impetus to 
the development of an educated Muslim middle class in 
pane laces ee Alone wituhelandlords. ss HlindusproLessiona ls), 
government servants and commercial elites also migrated 


to ordi: Consequently, a vacuum was created so far as 
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the classes of professionals, middle-class intellectuals 
and landed aristocracy were concerned. Largely in response 
EOmcChisevactiumn,sagMticsiim middlevclass quickly emerged. 
PooMeulemvenvepe li nnine. sthiserisinoumidd le class was in 
Coutlicteinubangladesh withythestraditional non-vernacular 
poleticaleelttes. However, this conflict for power between 
weccculu tem lancedmaGlstlOcmacyvsandmanrising middle class, 
Diese eOont ex tyro tr fone iad cane easily degenerated into a 
conflict between two language groups - one (Urdu) 
meprescenLine tne straditionalslanded aristocracy (and 
PocirEecCOUuntCerpamr Sat Tmelemunen mwest Pakistan), and» the 
other (ieee representing the emerging middle class. 
Pool atoll LU ebasturaxistan  Temained a ibattle—-ground 
fo~mw the declining non-vernacular landed elites and the 
rising vernacular elites from within the educated middle- 
income groups. This vernacular elite was composed, mostly, 
CHeDEOrCSSLOnalsom( paueloeularivelawyers)<: Political power 
Citemuy spassedwOnmLolundsmurban—=based, non-conservative 
Werciac Ula cere is & enn Janae) er oreinstance, as early 
asin 55, OR per cCenimopestbeamembers if romebast 

Pakistan to the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan were 
tawvers »(Mushtaq Ahmad ,.sl063:0097) Likewise mhastwerakisctan 
had 27 wlawyens. (OUtwo toomuomm—unommedatamaLewavaiab lea bo 
iis contingent to thesNatiovateaccenrplyeOtpmsrakistan sin 
E9622 in OOS tne nunmbeiOommluawy er sme lectedaasamembers 


of the National Assembly from East Pakistan increased 
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COMO UOltLemOrmy, O LOtmwhom datavare available), iin, L962 
SndmLUODe Hast (hakictanm sent only 4 and 7 lJandlords 
respectively to the National Assembly (Mushtaq Ahmad, 
1963; Jahan, 1972). Through successive mass-based move- 
ments (the language movement of 1952, the reform move- 
Meme OtrlIJO2,. the, six-point movement of 1966, the anti-— 
Ayub movement of 1969), this vernacular elite consolidated 
ism pOlitical power. Fhe strucgle tor, and the emergence 
OlreebaneLadcesheins lace; 9/1. culminated this process of 


Dove Cal  pOWweL COlNsOLIgation. by the vernacular elite. 


The political elite in present-day Bangladesh is 
largely composed of professionals (particularly lawyers) 
andmuOp-Lankine Cuvier and Mibitary officers. However, 
these so-called middle-class elites have acquired, over 
time, sa snew characteriouic = Landownership. Theretore, 
the absence of traditional landlords does not mean the 
absence of landed interests. Most of these professionals 
and bureaucrats are large absentee landowners deriving 
asap stantia le pal taOL so domiineome  flom Land ~aiose 
InNpoOruantiy,. they std) LverecpmesentetubdlecOnNstiouencties 
and landownership helps them consolidate their political 
power base. They can establvshwanpclient—patron, relation— 
ship with the peasantry tnrouche parcel lingwouc thelr land 
Onwsharecroppings to thesland=nunery scultivators. [he 


pOldietealmeelite, theretore mlasmamvesteda interest sin 
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absentee Lane Aeris a 


(ch) meladela 
DicmeOmpoOcwie One or sche indvanspoblbitieal elites has 

undergone a change since the beginning of the movement 
for independence from the British nike! The leader- 
Sperm nNemnConmenesserartiyasinee she end) ot the First 
World War was drawn chiefly from other than the landed 
groups. sihbesAlt—-India Congress Committee, the highest 
Geet nmOl soleapDaAriy —roreinsctance,s was composed mainly 
GiaeticellLectialseandmprotessionals -— lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, and the like.) Landowners were not significantly 
represented in the Congress piers.” However, since 
independence, the representation of intellectuals and 
professionals to the Congress party hierarchy and to the 
DatwoOWwai state rand. local’ governments, tended to decline. 
Consequently, the representation of the landed interests 
began to increase gradually. 

Consisting mainly of medium-sized 

landlords and large owner-farmers, 

these interests also appear increasingly 

more influential at the lower levels 

of the Congress and government 

hierarchies Pingiecontrasty ey the profes 

sionals have gradually lost some of 

their strength, as exemplified by the 

decline in the representation of 

lawyers <Gbablem 5:p)e" inet hesipx(c— 

independence period and the early 

years of the new nation, the law, 

among alle professions. supplied (che 


largestynumber! of elite, members; 
eradualilty gapracubtcures (heres referring 
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to a profession consisting mainly of 
landownerdearacher than emali cultivators) 
became the most dominant group. 

Grade 97 4a Ge). 


TaD lem ei ndle@atesmthatmthe political, power of Che 
landed interests increased consistently and significantly 
both at the national and state levels. Moreover, the non- 
wemret tuna tacit gesualeo owned land or’ had significant 
ipeCeestmOnm@ and ss! Oruilnstance,saccordine to, Stanley 
Kochanek's survey of 224 Congress members of the 1960 
DOkmoaaoneat (Lower snousemor sene parliament), S4 "or 24.1 
pDeteocnimwenemagriculcurists by occupational background ; 
but if classified in terms of landownership, the per- 
centage of landowning parliament members would jump to 
oo wes, Omper cents Gls) 76.9 5M Pes: (042+44— pen .c ent) 
Mientinted landmacmCierr main source: of income: ttable 
Deere lies islushra tes. .tnat the political elite has a 


vested interest in the existing land tenure system. 


The landowning interests seem to have gained an 
evenmlanger representationsat sthe, state level. ror 
example, in the Uttar Pradesh Assembly, the "representa- 
tion of the landed interests increased from 39 per cent 
im b952 §£0 426 per cent neo ZamKO Gale Kim in0 OG sano '3)) ne 
Rich farmers shave becomesapstenitidcant) parte@or the state 


elite structure. These rich farmers - or, as Clive Bell 
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Gros behmann 09/4 )—apceters toscal lb them .— Kulaksy shave 
become increasingly powerful at the state level dominating 
phe formulationwvand) implementation of sagcranian neform 
policies. The Green Revolution seems to have further 
Sunenrgenenedseheseconomic sand apolitical spower sof «these 

Ru aco mGb elles FOU Gig firdin, eiO7 4s ranke lb. ~1978).. At 

Bhe district worevil lage levels .as.some recent studies 
confirm, landed interests are more heavily represented 
Dimalcme lLtemuldpawaNaeainwandmeandeswh976> Prasad ySinch, 


Tipe retel 9 4.2. ie. 


Vow Ca mee li teseinm OUR AS lanecount nies sya .summary 


It is evident from the above discussion that the 
DOetercalmelitenor alia thes South ASLan countries» —\ India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh - is dominated by landed interests. 
ioc eLstan et nes landkouds*itougmathe, dominant wsect ion wot 
BicmuationawepoLlitcalmelite. whtlesinwsind hamathe voGland — 
lords) are imoneyactivesat the,regional.or state level, 
themcentral political elite wbeine .dominated ymone pby, 
psocessionals and ~urbanwindustrialsinterest sin bang la 
aech = -onsthe wo therthandweathe gpolmuuica lective ise composed 
of professionals and bureaucrats who, mostly, are big 


absentee Landowners. 
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DtwtoMlows. thererore, that™rin these ‘Countries the 
Sxecantelanae tenures system benerite tie political elite. 
Ute tn sOtuhereawotds., tie economics wea lt (land) 1s 
JOucCciuiuLrasoami net itom mands OL as eroup. Of =people who also 
SOMur vv C Urea power, \Gonseqtventbiy. the: politica I 
SRBuCcw scErOnem lve rasted sine preserving the extant Land 
LenuureiSyStem stuatieeliewii - teat ceo CILUiinestlLand ererorms 
that would gaia eonri ate its privileges and jeopardise the 
POwer pase.  hewratlure. (or. the: palliative nature) 
Cmecre and relorm plopraie Or Liese countries can, 


biepwetore, be explained, to a considerable extent, in 


BebmceOtetie Character or tile political elate. 
CiiiogerOolvuLcdie rel tees ieee: Latin American countries 


Mexico and Colombia 

fn PubewOtee OLGterain democracy. *botn Mexico and 
Colombia are one-party states. Since’ the 1930s, Mexico 
is governed by the Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
CPRE) whiten claims to be "the one and the only torch— 
beatet Or Une red t= Trevouumionero taelol OO amon ids ld eesvK. 
sioce date 1950s, Colombidens under tie. . (hem O.e tire 
National "rout. a pDroadwooe Wm baito lo tert ilcm tb et adismairdee ie 
Conservatives. The distinetive ‘element of the Colombian 
National Front is the arrangement by which the Liberal 


and the Conservative parties alternate in the presidency 
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every four years and share equally other elective and 
appolntiv cepostsssAne anal vsis rot guhbe structuresisof the 
ERimand themNatonaiwekront si s,ereqid ped sto wunder stand 
PnemCiia ta tere tt hemp ol iteLc alate Ptepein etane Ges itwo Latin 


AMerecanm CoUuntidel ese. 


Ga). Lhe PRL and: the Mexican po mutica lyeli te 


SINC Guekts ee meimneen cer ings 929), sthe hantido Revolu-— 
Cond WOm lie taamiceio hele meMiestLOoms  -Orticialeparty, has 
Ve vdmpOWwenmWiihOUucesi meen pipe Lon:ea.t shas held “since its 
Mmeceptron Not only, the presidency, but also all state 
MOV eonOnrswiips sand walieredena le senatorial seats. Al though 
BOMmenmOpDOS LtiOim2ssallowed, the PRI effectively claims 
DOmbDeuoicmexClUuSiVvVesinhneritor, of politicalwlegcitimacy. 
"The one-party system allows token opposition only to 
Greate; the wacade: oft democracy, but only the facade” 
Oils O ie so Cae sO) ah earh ail hase become. ator all practi1— 
ealepUUpoces wa = Drancipor ties sovernment, 10s ‘elector 
acency' = bhe PRI presidential candidate usually receives 
about, 90 percent of the@votes;s only on tiwo occasions, 


inelo4o"8and 19525 tthesPRilepresidentitalmcandidatess polled 
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ec omthnan «60. pet cen teoimeeuc votes (Johnson,1978) = Repression 


as well as ‘electoral fraud of every description’ ensure 
the official party s electoral spreeminence. When these 
methods fail, cooptation iopapplvedscCOmpeuwtralize ethe 


Opposmttone (Cockrostwand Anderson seine Gockroft, et -al.7, 
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"Cooptation' is a term used to describe 
EhempLocescupya which individuals or 
groups independent enough to threaten 
the ongoing domination of a single 
SLOUD= Ore pantuy=(int thiss ease." the PRT) 
ace= traded -smalimeoncessifonse or Favors 
in@exchanges tor’ noceratine their 
demands and reducing their challenge 

toe the vdominant™ eroup ise contro 1® over 
Chrersyscem.= [has process’ takes place 
Por-somenextentc fn aimosit everye political 
system. Bute ne Mexrieor= themproces s- ‘ha's 
been Tretined spy ether. to the point 
that’ it™ has paralyzed= almost all 
potential’ opposition. 

GHe Lina n3%*1L978 1100))%. 


Tarough"cooptratton® and= repression ,©§ thestPRIy has 
successfully insured itself against worthwhile opposition, 
while maintaining the facade of democracy. The opposition 
parties, therefore, became more concerned with receiving 
concessions from the PRI than challenging its power. 

Thus, the PRI emerged as the sole foci of power and also 
enewonky “legitamate perpetrator of yvyiolence’ and’ re- 
Desc meReLOrM ce VOUUmtOlmsands justices ares the pro— 
Claimed. taeals, while “authoritarianism, repression, 


9 


eooptation and violencevaresthe usual means. 


The PRL, theretoresmicmotcenmtermeqmuanwocvani zed 
dominant class, havingwatmcsmapexean, Ofticialstami by for 
COUErLONOL Iprivilecedmelitecmmr at necmtnanewamd ist inc.t 
mOnstiet Ca tenp att yenciid.cen Cold be treated anavytaically.as, a 


homogenous ideological group’ (Johnson, 1978: 77). The 
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presidentsof Mexico «stands at the apex of this ‘organized 


dominanteclass: sandmail power iS avestedsdin him: 


TRCwCONStrlbettton and established 
precedent, plus amendments, cive 

strong governing prerogatives to 

the president should he choose to use 
them. Among other things, he has the 
DOWEL On LICerVvenerinesclLate ands local 
governments, to replace their elected 
Magistrates Virtually by decree. He has 
strong powers of the purse over all 
levels of government... The president 
hasmthe, power to, expel foreigners and their 
companies. He is invested with extensive 
POWErSEtCO protect, the internal, security 
Cre CVeaNa Lome oecUniLuy can Nave. Var Lous 
meanings, including security from verbal 
assault, thus giving the president de 
facto censorship powers over the media 
and press.... the president has power 

POC cat hy POU ander StL Diet Omi vi ae the 
Spmlao sro @hameon cOLlective =farms.... lhe 
president is also invested with the 
pOWer to promotewcollective bargaining 
among workers, peasants, and private 
sector ownership. 

Glos OM meno /beeas! Jee 


Immediately beneath the president in the political 
power hierarchy lies three mutually complementary and 
often intertwined organs of the PRI, the National 
Assembly, representing the people on a state-by-state 
basis, the National Council or the Grand Commission 
bepresentine regional and jfunctional ¢eroups, and the 
National Executive Committee known as CEN (Comite 
EVecutives Nacional), swhi chic bymcatet hemmostmpower ful 
One APIS. (eleheie, fpecebekeg Iie SiG) (lmwconbyelle: Teles (ONO) Telveme” Ve laK= 


DEcgidentpOolethemrepUpiicwexctel secmhicaconutroleover, 
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Membersecmethese three vorgans constitute, broadly 
Speake, sheenutpper levels of "the political elite ‘structure 
in Mexico. The preseident of the republic, obviously, 
Stamucratetwhe helm@otsthis power structure. The second 
evens cotmrties politicaieselite is composed™oL the regional 
andeioecal®ileaders™of ther PRI 's*three ‘sectors —- the 
agrarian sector represented by the CNC (Confederacion 
Nacional Campesina), the labor sector represented by 
the CTM (Confederacion qe Trabajadores Mexicanos), 
and the popular sector represented by the CNOP (Con- 
federacion Nacional de Organizaciones Populares), and 
otheremiddie—-Level” PRI functionaries.” The agrarian sector 
is the largest’ of the three, claiming a membership 
SureneuheoL=oversethrecemtition. “All ejidatarios are 
automatically counted as members of the CNC and they 
constitute the overwhelming majority of the agrarian 


SOE EO ¢ 


TMheslabor "sector  wseorvanized around the giant | CiM 
Wihielheboasts a membershppe op moresthan= two mrilkron: 
Howevers the labor-sécetoris not as =hemogenous! as the 
aprapian sectoreslhere ararerival Unions, and labor “organi-— 
gations some of which often support opposition parties. 


Nevertheless, "the CTM continues to be the most powerful 
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VidleocmO lot CanizedumLapor, in Mexicos today and, as!’ such, 


somos Oombibwarkieot sthe PRI” (Johnson. 1978: 80). 


Mos HReterogenoussot the, three sectors, is the 
popular sector integrated around the CNOP. Organizations 
of small farmers, businessmen, teachers, professionals, 
asawell = aseTOL public employees are attached to the CNOP. 
Mimace amtOcva emMembershipmor apoul two million and “is 


CevenmrapeledmasmMextCome organized middlé class". 


Regional and local level leaders of the CNC, CIM 


and the CNOP, as mentioned earlier, constitute the middle 


May UmOtn Nem DOL Ducai el Lte estructure: ain Mexico. Un— 
fortunately, data on the socio-economic background of 
PuecCmMextCanepOlLiticaleelites, particularly on those at 
PicwirMLadie wheovel, “are-sscanty. One study, found that in 
Eerumsmoteratners s "occupation, the upper-level political 
elites originated exclusively from either the middle- 
or the upper class. None of the upper-level political 
elitewsertather beloncedmtostheslower c@lacs ((workern/ 
peasant) .) Anvoverwhelminguma tori ty 9 27/ soUtmor 5 oor 
82 per cent - of the upper-level political elites had 
Middlevelass backeround™(vercnane. semployecc.esci vil 
Servant, DLrOLessional wm igen d bye et Co) sos Gore t. he 


Patnens MCLUMO LM. A Omen DeCTMCeInUNIRWeresprobessionals. 
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PoC eenepemecent a (Osolut. of 33) of sathe upper-level 
political elites originated from the upper class. Most 
importantly, an overwhelming majority of them (66 per 
cen@enads Landownine families, However, when the total 
political elite is considered, 24 per cent had lower 
ClaosmOLmUe Lil ww iiuomoomper cent shad middle class ,and 12 
per cent upper class origin. Among those having upper 
Gia seot cl ae DeaAt=mavyoriiuyveGl/) out of 23 or /4 per 
Genoa canem  Lomelandowning sbamilies (Smith; in Reyna and 


Wednetmt. S19 /.7,)'. 


hlemObMtL NMOL mianes political welites from privileged 
socioeconomic background is apparent from other consider- 
Gus nem uso. eet Ny ationalepolitical Leaders were over— 
WiciiiimMomveOtutit baw ob teoin about half the total elite 
came from relatively major cities, very often the state 
Capitals, while nearly two-thirds of the upper-level 
group came from sizeable aieieet Com Cleese y nae anc 
Wemnenti. sedis. meow Ms) Seer ducatiienale@andgoccupational 
background study reveals the same trend. In a society 
wheres less@uhane3 ppemacent of the literate adult male 
DOpivatlonmiade attend edmuni versity, eo mpe te Celt Om ule 
upper-level political eliitecm@/ J epermcentmoimulioetO tad 
elite) had “a universityeeducation ssl nemproless tons, 
pant cular Velaw,usup pled me cm La bees tanim De caOd 
Dolitdicalwelites lump cmmcciCmOtmetinesupper—level@elites 


Cor 84 per cent of the total elite) had professional 
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occupational backerounds (table 5:3), 


Lhus, etieCweaRLmwanda che political elite in Mexico are 
dominated by upper- and middle-class interests. The lower 
classes - peasants and workers - do not have much 
Representation Mmeitehe elitesstructure. Some scholars 
Hhavemeoue so. Laveas to maintain that in Mexico the whole 
poligical structure andsthes decision-making «process are 
dominated by a small elite - an oligarchy - that emerged 
victorious in the revolution and since then reaped most 
OMeilissmbenet its mal meme RL with all ats’ tunctional sectors 
tisetherestsimply ito serve the interestsvof this small 
elite. Ihe middie Level elites, discussed above, thus, 
have little input in the decision-making process. Branden- 
bueegereferseto tilis: small elite as thee'Revolutionary 
Famiby, “sCBrandenbure, 1964); while Padgett terms it the 
eRevodlltuLlonary  Goaminione (Padgett,.—5 19.66). 

The Revolutionary Family is composed 

of the men who have runeMexico for over 
Haute ecentury .awho mayer la ids the 
policy-lines of the Revolution, and 

who today hold effective decision- 


making power. 
(Branden bur oe U9 64r8 3). 


According to -Brandenburemthemelite voperates act 
three different, levels mAnminnerscouncilmincludesstihe 
Ramidy head (who, since l934meshacealsombeen the president 


GOteMexico) and about, twentyeravoLritem sons of jthe 
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REVO lone et nhemtnneracounc dal 

keeps the Revolution intact and 

rolling forward by understanding the 

relative power of the major vested 

Piece cl Ome theweCOnomicampolita cal, 

Socialis eeovernmentalsareiicious;, 

educatdonal,wandamilitary order 

OfeMexico. 

(Beandenbune. LOO4waG.). 
A second level is composed of some two hundred repre- 
sentatives from various interest groups - commerce, 
PMCieSt ive fi nance 40m crllUuLese rom government ministries 
andmestaterpureaucracy., frome labor unions, agrarian 
leagues, armed forces and other politically active or 
important groups. The new leadership is co-opted into 
BiemRevoLuctoOnary amilyea tom this level. At the third 
and the bottom level comes the PRI and ‘the captive 
Maposreronmpartt es maandepne mstatesand local public 
administrations. 'All these segments’, Brandenburg 
contends, 

Owen il ta tem lon a Linye tOmstnemchiletecn f 

staten. 2ndetheporitentationsandy timing 

Ci mapClmetlecmindmprocLamssunder Che ir 

charges depend upon instructions received 

LroOmMeaitew hres Maen tole Mexico ssh ad kines. tO 

observe his dictates means an eclipse of 

prestige, discharge from position, and often 


aneeven .wonses tate. 
(Brand enbDUT enw uo 04): sons, 


The Revolutionary sham aye mene we tore weusmune ultimate 
Source OLepowen. LhewRevowlu temonar ys OGoa bit Oieat Ouse 


Padeett.s term, incorporaties 


rs mn. Smit ens noksploved 
1) = 


of 


that cluster of groups and leaders whose 
DOPUEtCalmEpLOMminence, teadirectly or 
indirectly connected with the 'revolu- 
ClO GVeESLGuee le: andmthe: victories that 
were won in that struggle. These are the 
men and groups who because of their 
connections with the Revolution have 

Some mune enc eG, Oreat tthervery seas ty, 
hope of gaining influence in decision- 
Ma kweneew Linh ne theeMes cane political) system. 
GBadg@etite. 649.6 6):634) 5 
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WiatwucmelemecnaracterwOormeihes Revolutionary Coalition? 


Asmeadeertewandmbuandenburg maintain,) it consists of 
individuals and groups that emerged victorious in the 
Review wetonwandmbenetfited from it. Madero, who led the 
revolution initially, was a member of one of Mexico's 
Create landholding sramilives., Venustiano Carranza was also 
ageoewelandtord: Plutrarco ‘Calles, who was the president 
CigMeragicom from 924 ito 0928 and the founder of the 

Pil awa cma sD CoOrmocnoOolesteacner.s butubyethewend! of the 
presidential term, his personal fortune was estimated 

ate uno lessmihanmuwentyempl ltone pesos. (lieuwen, 1968: 


SO By themeanlvelosO0smcalles “settled vaty Cuernavaca, 


where he lived surrounded by wealthy revolutionaries, on 


what was popularly known as the Street of the Forty 
Thieves’... emeeark es mlsoAOlges OB) ie bessr CV.0) Lint onaway, 
millionaires surrounding Calles included Abelardo 
Rodriguez, Aaron Saenz ,wAlbertomhand,, Luis Leon and Puig 
Casauranc, among others. Among them General Abelardo 


Rodriguez served Calles as governor of Baja California, 
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(ities tM Ormwa tema ndrakso as DrLesiaqent sor Mexico Lor a 


Vea, and 


accumulated one of Mexico's largest revolution- 


any fortunes. 


Thus, 
they used 


or Family 


In the border towns of Tijuana, Ensenada 
and Mexicali. Governor Rodriguez was the 
prancipaiv entrepreneur in the horseracing, 
casino, and brothel business. Subse- 
quenronywieminvestedming reals estate, 
LOod@pEocessing stocks, Vand banking. 

When he became President in 1932 his 
fortune was over 100 million pesos. 
(Lieuwen, 1968: 91-92). 


the Revolutions produced -4 host of profiteers; 
pOWer COmamass wealtn and formed a’ Coalition 


to maintain their newly earned privileges and 


power. The PRI has provided the means by which the 


Goa lLitaon 


Maintains 


perpetuates its power and at the same time 
Aer acCademOlmenocmacyV ond eg lulnacy. ln eMexvco, 


cos POLUlercs has been and continues to 

be used as an avenue to personal fortune 
andmsGO Ca tO tiat Gy smo Osc ONO tal sent 1s 
Buabe stlldtmevVete NhOseapo li GLeos, who 

have showed some interest in and 
commitment to social reform have used 
DOU LC a Ot mice let De sbestumes t 12.0 
ELad it Onl se lLiemc lass) GuGaseeato scat Les. 
the reformer of the 1910s and 1920s, who 
by the 1930s was one of Mexico's large 
Tandholders dam ULona ree ssurrounded 

by other revo luttronanyamiltionairecessie 
ended by opposing both land redistribution 
and (the organza te OnmO.ee La. basin) Comat ile 
other revolutionaries, he was publicly 
commited to the mmosreclect ton digtate 
of the Mexican comsGiltution;. vet she 
personally ruled Mexico for close to 

Si xi.V.e4 GSeaa tie teem ae ti meds tO Met Le 
neesidency sue wecpoucedmthe, revolutionary 
ery for “effective sutirage.., yet he 
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imposed his son Rodolfo as governor 

Obes OnOhdye nits SOn (Plutarco as scovernor 
of Nuevo Leon, and tried to bequeath 
Tamaweipases to. his son Altredo. 

(Hansen? el9715 4167) % 


Phbeglathemsty lepinitiated by~Gallestwas followeduby 
Otherecaciques;ifromethe North who ultimately formed the 
REVOLuUtLLOnaryehaniive ‘Corruptton, Adistrabutdoneot 
economiceandepoliticalmiavyorsein returneforeloyalty and 
use of political office forepectniary benefits continue 
DomciatacteprzegtihnemhevyoluptonaryaGcalLition., In Hunting-— 


ton's langtiage aypractorian|mentality and values 


dominated» phegbehaveomeopmatheaMexdcanhpolitical Site, -? 


This praetorian mentality and value-orientation explain, 
BOmawrconsiderablie extent, 


why the members of the mestizo elite 

that emerged in firm control of Mexican 
politics by the 1940s have favored and 
promoted the present pattern of economic 
development in Mexico. Regardless of the 
deptheof, their commitment to the reform 
SUBAnN GEO Molem.LecyOLUL LON Chel use ot 
politicalepowerktomenhancentheireown 
social and economic mobility transformed 
thamatuombagewiisescollan proletariatgeanto 
wealthy members of a new mestizo aristo- 
CracyVyNAca in  masmeingthemyrerormeper tod, 
the lesaiwas sa bovema! asa ev olumeronso. 
access, not a leveling movement which 
Sought tosenadteatemdd stincttons as. he 
very [forcemOtethemreevolutloned 1 dein 

fact remove muchmotmunemD1azecld tes circ le 
from the Mexican scene, but this 
anvUsteocrvacyawased SmlUCi mam uc Gime Olu ne 
Lava veshLotewargas@or. any couscious ssocial 
DOLL Cy. Otmele mp atmo rest ICmnOrL ie rat 
revolutionaries. 
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DiemEe VoOLiGuon ee tiewerone wd id ‘bLetlestoachange.~the 
SiakegtereoteunempoOuLtieaglwelilte lin Mexico. [isin pre- 
revolutionary Mexico political elites. served the interests 
of the economically powerful, in post-revolutionary 
Mex Loo mmChUeanCWoee biGesecinpLyerermed COs OlneGhneineranks. 
tpeuhesuondsvofsHansen, 
.-.-the same values which had motivated 

earlier mestizo power seekers affected 

the politicos whoshave apresided .over 

Mexico since 1940. They too have viewed 

politics as a means of personal mobility, 

and strive not to level the post- 

revolutionary economic and social 

eElecseunwvies 1 .COm DUG to. join them. 

They are not simply open to bribes 

that the weconomic, elite can -easily 

aLnOtG sand Omen epDCOVide> sthey.aresalso 

atiractegmeomtucestatts which that elite 


hasSwiheee tse POwemnGO £COULVe Y. 
CHansen., 69/1108); 


Thus, whether viewed as a broader group (composed 
CemGlemeR land t sat pweemssec tors) or as an oligarchy 
Ccomposedmormenemnevoluttonary Familyeor,Goalition,) , 
Giemupper=c lass bias sot ethe Mexican) politicalselite is 
evricdet) smote fo we p.Olsl GLC olemera te Cana badly. be «commited 
Gomtne social vequa lityeapminceiplesunderlyine senuinemland 


Ge nO.Cn. 


(b) sthesNatilonawenrontgands thes Go.lombwean 
P.odajtaaalgeh sasie 
At temeabilerei interludes withumil btary srules (under 


GeneralmGustavo Rojasmeinildalerrom 1953 to 1957, Colombia 
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Wasmrever ledmitornic Ons tutut tonaly rudiesunders a windque 
National Front system which calls for alternation of 
the presidency (every four years) between the two 
eraditionalvives antacon ister sion ithicalampartdes -— the 
Liberals and the Conservatives. The arrangement also 
prescribed equal representation of these two parties in 
the national and state legislatures and even in munici- 
pal councils. Executive appointments are also to be 
divided equally among these parties. It was, thus, a 
DoOWwem—sNa rineide Vecena With wehwise NationalaFront systiem, 
eCiempold tiicalerel ihessstimad edimmote only Lo ‘pmesenve, their 
power and privileges, but also to minimize the extent 
Ooi nee Lp alee o mil ke tain romonesensurdner agiort, oficilrcu- 


Paction. of yelites:. 


[ial aclieAne i Cami neceiearal ~ewa bidame=Dhiesenhusen 

andmMarLone BLOW? CL967))s.once concluded: 

(f)or generations the landowning class 

has occupied the seats of government. 

Large landowners have been able to 

legislate in their own behalf. 
Tiss rather! broadeetatementeilise tirwerdt ory GComomba ax tin 
Colombia there is a fusion between not only landed 
wealth and political power but also between these and 
thesdndu str ial /manufacturine aweadlitih.e (heb tops polite cal: 


eliites-iofe boths.the, Laberade and jthe Conservative parties 


are big landowners. 
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Members of both party hierarchies have 
been officers of the powerful, semi- 
GEtictaleNational .Redenation jofaGof fee 
Growers, which tends to be dominated by 
the large growers and exporters. Former 
Conservative President Mariano Ospina 
Perez, whose interests extended to 
Gatwlew neal Restatesanining> and» the 
tobacco Vindustry,pwas for four years 

1ts manager. Carlos Lleras Restrepo, 
elected president in 1966, has been a 
member loft ~the sRedengatdon's national 
Committee. as well as an voftficer of 
various important business enterprises. 
Liemramiuyeo ee rormererresident Alfonso 
bOpezswas pBominent yin sthescokiee  .trade. 
AMpernusdaleoneGolombiavis Quien es) Quien 
(Who's Who) confirms the large degree of 
fusion) amongmthne elites of property, social 
Standineweeducation, sand ppolijticalepower . 
Weohtnecerrt atime iii S),l bod Satnenetornre 
legitimate to speak of Colombia's upper 
social stratum as a ruling class or 
oliganchy., .membership, in which “is a 
virtually indispensable prerequisite of 
elite bib iG year Orn n duction pinto <a%major 
Doli toa role as 

(Dix ho 67 e435 H44)7. 


AsmD Lz pment ons, in 4Golombia jpowerm itends .to tbe 
qumu lative eGon trol owemeone sfo0.71msofepowersanesqurnce, 
SUCmeacm bare cumland lo ldin ys seloe likely eto gleadetoscontrol 
over other forms of «power resource, .-such.as education 
Gtepe Lutiica ll ofiice ~sAsmaeconsequencge ~at hereests ga, high 
degree of fusion of landownership, political power and 
so.civa Leprestioees. she wo Lomb ianwe lites ic tite ne homer mmol en 
Hatenmnmed to asmansolioanchyweaccessci bal tUyVeLomwhiil eh s 
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In the more technical, non-perjorative 
sense of the word, the term oligarchy 
LSPiee Ucteei tap emronem Loe: lew extent. that 
them Comompianeeliltew is substantially a 
Seur-pentpecuatinupeminor ilove ine cOncrol of 
the key power resources of the society, 
WLEeMoutLeany= real =accountapLliity= to the 
Leste OL tines COMMUN. ty 


Thessupremacysot the eluate is based on at least four 
BactOLSs welladiutonvaklyesvandownership is the basic pre-— 
beduvsa tem 1oreetite status. Al'ong= with economic™ power 
and social prestige, landownership also meant domination 
oever=™those’ who labor they land or- otherwise depend? on 
Snempaenon LOT iaveni ood, taclenda ownership=or at 
berstetracinge “ores oripane to=a hacienda» owner i's’ a 


Symoolw or etitewstatus® (Whiteford 19635*% 


Although one's family name or ancestry (abolengo) 
has been closely associated with hacienda ownership, 
aborengo=orten acts as an independent source’ of elite 
Seatus = 1 ne=tracingwana etrirming  of= genealogy as” far 
backtas=the vice-royalty of Nueva Granada in 1/717 is a 
Demsi stents preoceupa cl onmotmeradit1onaleGolompian elates, 
Thirdly, ebite status has alsovma racials basitscmineColombia- 
Most of the elites are predominantly of white European 
descent. 

The emphasis placed on genealogy by 
familLles@or=tnemturadwolonal elites is not 


Oni vyeto*prove descent from notable fore-— 
bearers Gbutwtotpnover racial purity Ceven 
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though there are relatively few 
Cotombvanstamiltes without at wleast. a 
trace of remote Indian ancestry). A 
ditkeecio Ulpisc OL One SutlO ter Unmet Ss ec. fean 
insurmountable barrier, especially in 
CE eval) yeeieiecy (eke Ashaks) (eolulheie say Bekele alee 
atlvight skhin@atsure passprey But if 
ONemDoOSsSesses Otherecriteria ob elite 
Staguc wea whitetskainweis tone to fathe 
outward manifestations that one 
belongs. 

(Dil xe 9.6 en Ont 


Education serves as the fourth source of elite 
status. The elites have privileged access to education; 
andemanyeot Colombia selanded elites are in’ fact pro- 
bessionals *<-mhawyeusynmdoctorvs, “antistis jtwriters; etc. - 
aeehnouch they fuer iviesa GsupstantilLalbyeityrot ithe larger, 
Dawes ole Chepmeimcome sinomeband ssUntil quite recently, 
access to education, especially to higher education, was 
Gestumtcetued slanceby totahetelites #tIn recent. syeans, 
however, a group of technocrats has been emerging from 
among the middle classes. Technical or administrative 
Slat kiseanesthe ebasiston recognition and social prestige 
of these technicos. 

Yet twithoute@some Gothertelaim'sto social 

pos Lid on t=gunilessm tome@eexcanp ley sie is 

able to use his education or professional 
reputation to YVacquire wealth or tunless 

hegc an tnatwy ein vomenemupperrc|acscm—monerman 
of intellect will seldom acquire elite 
standing. Those who base their social 
status solely on membership in a profession 
pelkone as» astulemmore: appropriately sto 


the middle sectors. 
(Goiatber, AMSHeeS UTE Oe 
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PernapsmEncamosteamportantsteaturerorm the Colombian 
eives smthe fusion of industrial and agricultural 
wealth within 'theireranks.* Comombilany capitalists of 
Doth tndustrysandwastriculture® havey bye and “aree,* their 
OELeins eine tamidies offs theseraditional landed aristocracy. 
Piece andownineeandethe=capatalist@classeseans Colombia 
are thus mutually overlapping. Consequently, there does 
not seem to have much of a conflict of interests between 
what may be called the bourgeoisie and the landed 
oligarchy. 

Ona tesco Doty eC em ap hci italy, 

financial and industrial interests are 

OLtCen LoUndminet he same, economic groups, 

in the same companies, and even in 

the same families. 

(Stavenhagen, 1968: 30). 
Havens!and Flinn (1970) termed this group of fused 
industrial tstceandwarriculturalist's ase landowning 
eapitatists..Havens=andeFlin reiterated™that because” of 
EniSeinterpenetrat Lon? of ndustrialVand@ capitalist 
agra cwLteuraleinterest’ss, 

there is no real conflict between the 

industrial elite and the landowning 

elite. Rather, these supposed 

contlictingmelireseconst Uuutestne 

same elite that has emerged to fill 

the gap left when the Spanish elite 

was evicted. 

(Havens 241 Gately mee i7 On merls0s) r. 
These landowning capitalists, according to Havens and 


Flinn, are more interested in ensuring the unhindered 
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COmanoOtners UbAgsdeavine oe contliictwior wpowerm among 
Premselved sce 
Dem C Utne te ws buat Ones nC Oso bE. a 
seems to be so structured that the 
individuals who have accumulated capital 
seem to be very satisfied with the 
degree to.which they.can move their 
capital trom agriculture to Swiss 
Dats meCOmindUSt iy .eoOmde rT Lculbune. 
tLowcommerce,, and) back to Swiss 
banks. 
(Hav Girse ands Blan t 987 Os 12%: 


Such an elite can hardly be sympathetic to genuine 
PoanVdamie loti ws | hemciagac le trot Cine sland rerorm programs 
initiated in Colombia in recent decades testifies this 


eontention. 


Summary 


In terms of composition and socioeconomic back- 
Senda emp Ol bi Galmel tbesein, thesselected countries 
hardly demonstrate any fundamental difference. Landowner- 
Sepa wtileLAvore we anminceeLlestc in ~preservingesthe 
existing land tenure system seem to characterize all of 
the elites. However, landownership as a dominant feature 
seems to be more firmly established among the political 
elites, of Pakistan, 4nd Colombia ineslodtanes andownenmoiltp 
igs more prevalent among regional political elites, while 
the national political elite is more urban-oriented and 


from professional occupational background. In Bangladesh, 
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elitesvarespredominantly sprofessionals, but at the same 
Eimemtheymanesalsovabsentee Landlords., The political 
elite in Mexico is a distinct group which seems to have 
Ssuccecssetullyeusedeits strevolutionary}sconunection in 


amassing wealth including huge land. 


TneOule be verds ei neapoliiicaupelites.injpjallothe 
sampled countries are predominantly upper-class in 
Os cinsenhavVilig substantitalbeinteres&G lin land.,-he character 
GChethempolatLicalwelitescadoes notauditter, fundamentally 
BEOMBONeCECOUNRELYetoOuLucwothen.sAndsvyet, swhile Mexico 
seems to have experienced a 'genuine' land reform, the 
Suieuecounltereg wd depots Lic a CharacbernotLsathers political 
elitesysasua foo Gailsnapdilyvyeexp laingehisadissimilar 
land reform experience of the selected countries. It is 
therefore argued that pan sexaminationwof the other 


bactonw.— peasant ,organization, -.is warranted. 


Maamayebesturthermeareued that the peasantry plays 
aecructa Moro) ewin determining pthescharacbervoteland 
weftorm,sandethat an, ,organizedyand conscious speasantry is 
almastya prenequisitestowmecenuine sland gretonmo aihe 
following section explores these questions in>»the light 


otathewuMexican  -nevolution. 
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Cr blemreecasantrysand. Land Reform 


(a) Mexican Revolution and the Peasantry 


Toe some vtaGcwemihatran sanakys iomotstiesc 1aracter OL 
political elites’ can hardly explain the nature (reforma- 
tive) of land reform that Mexico experienced since the 
revolution of 1910," in terms ot Socioeconomic back-— 
Zou Ct lemMextCanmpOomttloalmertte=does* not seem tobe 
MecCwment feretoarrT ONumtInAtwOlL- sa yo™CoOrombDia wheres in 
Seco ternerortc. samen ine= Land Trerorm did not take 
DLace. Lt seems thesexplanation’ for Mexican land retorm 
SVOUrCeDemSOlcntL Any limes eDOlTtlicaleetrtte, "pute in its 
DPeasantryewnho  fougnt for*land™ retorm so “violently. it 
was the organized peasantry that forced the political 
elite to initiate and implement land reform measures. 


imlemkey tO, one understanding ot the Mexican, land reform, 


therefore, lies in the peasant movement that characterized 


the Revolution from the beginning. 


Pim randeredistr pbutlonm rs COlUuSitdercdmace tne sproime 
PdaLeator of LesPpintensity,. ene Mexicanm=iand=srerorm 
seems to have varied widely over time according to the 
commitment of the government (or the president) in power. 
iImmedtatelyeatter the revolution, sthereswacanomrushy to 


Tanderedisteripution., = lLucmntrsieriver post -revolution 
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presidents seemed to have cared little for land reforn. 
However, under Cardenas (1934-40) land redistribution 
was followed vigorously. Then again the pace dramatical- 
Ty slowed down. During the 1960s, under Mateos (1958-64) - 
AVCmOLd daze Cb aa Oeelandsmedistra bution picked tp the 
HOMentCUMPONCemaAvaime CELgires 5:1) 5 5by L968, the whole 
operation seems to have reached its conclusion. How 
Ghasswidesrluctuationsinethesintensity of Land distribu— 
tion over time can be explained? An analysis of the 
Mexvecane revolucion and of the formation and functioning 
Gimuneeagcrarilan sectomeor the PRigmay help understand 
Piesdynamicsrotelande.erorm in Mexico.) [This may also 
sredmomlLightsonethe vital questtonyor the relative role 
Ctmpoliticaleeliteswand= peasant organization in land 


reform. 


The Mexican revolution was perhaps one of the most 
Patio rimitSstOmyeamotanttios ino lLOR ite ravaped the 
Mexican society for more than a decade killing as many 
asmonecmadid a haute mibironspeople CHelbliman, 97333 WoLlL-. 
1969; Tannenbaum, Mey iret Yet atthe "same time. 1twas 
perhaps one of the most disorganized revolutions; no 
single group was at the command of the revolution for 
its entire period. 

TneCOntlLas Gace OmOtNermrevOLUGCLOUuany 


movements of the twentieth century, 
the Mexican Revolution was not to be 
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PiGURE I FL 


MEXICO: LAND REDISTRIBUTION” BY PRESIDENTIAL 
TERMSG. Uo LOSo4e 


1 2. 3 4 5 6 7 & | 40 44 
Presidential terms 
a= figures rounded 
tev Carranza3y2.=-s0brecon som = Ca) Lessee eG oe 
Rubio; .0. =) Rodriguez. w/@—-sCeardenas; Op=eCamachno 3.9 .= 
Aleman; ) | Om=ecortincs:si leo Matcos laze Or daz. 
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Vedwby ganyeone ssroup jorganized around 
acento no oie Me Ten oso thes 
revolutionary movement did the 
Dagavarpalecmitat he dramamprove sso 
unaware of their roles and their 
lines. 
(WO. tomers 9, O.0sthm2 5 2 6) ae 
Paewassnotyconceived by anyzorecanized political party. 
Lighadeno Leninysvagsor Castro with firm ideological 
econmitmenteand.agsblueprint of ~the society to be built. 
No organized party presided at its 
birth. No great “intellectuals prescribed 
LeseDLOCLam wecOnmMuULaved ats doctrine , 
outlinedetrssobjectives. 
(@annen bain 05 (ee lb —1G6.).. 
DiemRevoluttone hadwhardly  any,doctrine at all. In a sense, 
shes revolutions didsnot have, 'revyolutionary'’, leaders, it 
created them. Its revolutionary leaders 
wenes cha ldrenmotethegupheaval....).... .he 
Revolution made them, gave them means 
and support. They were the instruments 
OMeammoOvemnct Ur maaneysyd..ds not maker a tr, 
and have barely been able to guide 
age 53 
(clan Them bia Umingee 95 fac lal 63). 


Two groups with differential and often seemingly 
contradictory interests, were the chief protagonists of 
the Mexican Revolution. The revolutionaries from the 
North were a conglomeration of heterogenous people from 
ds the nentenso Gia lest na tama mand owne tice idt St 4 eis oS, 
businessmen, intellectuals and the like. Led first by 
Francisco Madero, a politically progressive landowner, 


and subsequently by Carranza (landowner) and Obregon 
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Grancher jae tits eroupy — labeled as Comstitutlonalists — 
sougnt’ to’ overthrow the regime of Porfirio Diaz, then the 
POces tecunni no emdtetatorsht pain latinsAmert cae  Lhesprime 
objective was’ to establish a Tiberal democracy in which 
"presidential succession would be determined by the 
Peluci le Oreer rect ve su tenacesand=no wreelection: 
eVewmuan.@el oy Ce ee Deli ndetitss political poal were the 
SOcrOoceCOnOmAC nite nestscmOt mine participatory f@roups’. 
PicwDiaz a1cuaeorsiipmurustctated the economic ambitions 
ChPehe northern bDoOULveoisie by tollowing an economic 
DOU yawhicne cave toLlei1on Capital easy. access to=the 
Mexicans economy. [he penerration oOo. the Mexican economy 
DywyecOCCL ONE CapLeaL under pia reached™= to’ sucn™a level 
that on the eve of the Revolution foreign capital made 
WwpeinOremstc lane two-ULiLrds=OL a2tiwinvestment= in Mexico 
(Cumberlands 968)" For example, ‘the U.S. dAanvestment 
increased more than five-fold between 1897 and 1910, from 
SeOUemMiLl1onewin  Loove toe ol OO mind ion in l9lL. The 
Breushmeinvestmente, rosesrrom 5164 million in 1880 (to 
overs soCO million» in (Lolte (Vernon. = 1963)". Economic and 
political advancement of these groups were thwarted also 
bys Diaz) policy of concentrating seconomicy politiead 
power in» the™ hands® of) ay smalmmtavoredmeltte who aliied 
Withy hime Betne= letC= withenominctttutd ond lemedns cogain 


socials = economic or political power, these disgruntted 
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bourgeois groups banded together to overthrow the Diaz 


government. 


The bourgeoisie was joined by the members of the 
middle classes - teachers, small businessmen, profession- 
als, small and medium-sized farmers and the like. The 
growing middle classes were disenchanted with the Diaz 
regime becausesgofslackgoivemploymenttopportunities and 
Glemobilitysgine epowingsmestizotmiddle class 


demanded employment consistent with 

its status orientations. In essence the 
demand was for white collar jobs, enough 
ho ecmmloyenweomslOeto PS epercent ofiMexico's 
population which was literate - at least 
semi=education - by the end of the Diaz 
years.... All those mestizos with any 
educdaenon edemancdedeas #an = ' indisputable 
right" employment in the government 
bureaucracy. Inheriting both the 

earlier Hispanic desire for public 
office and a distaste for physical forms 
of labor, the educated mestizos pressed 
their demands with increasing virulence 
after the War of the Reform broke the 
creole monopoly of political power. 
€Hanisen.,) 8) 971-2 1s) s. 


This status conscious but dissatisfied educated 
unempkoyedmposed ed threats GomDiazetdictator lal political 
Stability oclini imonmindusitrializedysocrety with "a rurna I 
sector dominated) iby: hacienda sieerheremwer cam ius CeetOO at ew 
employment opportunities for the educated mestizos. 
Moneovem. tthe leducatedmmidd lemc Tassels’ ra lsom felt ‘a lack 


of mobility since upward mobility became a power tool 
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in the hands of Diaz and his favored lieutenants and was 


Saeed wOllVvelOmtiemselected Lew. 


White the bourgeoisie and the mestizo middle classes 
POLMed thes clitemore tie Revolution in the North, ite 


mass base 


was formed by workers, miners, 

agricultural laborers, peasants, 

cowboys, shepherds, muleteers, and 

CUtbbe Gombe tonemt Vem nevollttonwt iis 

sector had been characterized by a 

Pavtverue OfmenOotZzOncals mobitaty. 

according towtne work avaLtlable men 

moved back and forth among various 

jobs on the estates, in the mines, 

ine thew Lacgeomressor across the border 

in? tne Umtiteds otates. But the years 

of recession and depression immediately 
DPolLOmecoe J LOesimultaneousty eliminated most 
OLeunese alternative work opportunities. 
Andwtne northern working class, and peasantry, 
whose economic condition was already 
precarious at best, found themselves 
squeezed even harder. 

CHelsLmatiew oo wor eo) 


ThiemEevolullone ii sce NOL Cite 10 eSnort, was) 4a) mestiizo 
revolt led by middle- and upper-class mestizos supported 
EvmevOnunwerismandsaericul mura lela botersmGHancen sy )9 71s) Lie 
revolutionary army of the North was manned by these 
workers, peasants, miners, cowboys and drafters and was 
ted by Pancho Villa swhomhads becusampeons oO1mea hacienda. 
Inetune wwilth their divemsessoci ole oll oC in etnNem parti crtpants 


articulated diverse goals. The bourgeoisie and the middle 


CAgscocmt Oden temtOcempOll pica miner o nmMcm— mt OmpDlted il ends LO 
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Gicitatorshi peatoy broaden! the base of: political) partici-— 
petioney tomcurbethespowermot ther Catholica Ghurchs ands to 
impos emistate icontrolgon! foreigneginvestment sand, owner— 
Sinnipe 0 Le Mex cangmesounces) ande the Wike,s Thea lower 
elasses,ewho miormedathelranke ands fad er ofe the- revo lution— 
ary army, had their own demands - job security, adequate 
Day, .cl¢ bttitomoreani zene improved working? conddtions and 


SOMO. 


In the South, it was essentially an Indian revolu- 
iat On ,e le daebiy phmeaeld anonea parizar asS.Onl Of} aa smal leifarmer, 
the southern revolution was a peasant revolt with the 
explicit) goa leit iter esctorat ions ofsscommunad village 
lands expropriated by haciendas. 


It was centered in Morelos and the 
adsou nang ustates Orc buebla, Guerrero, 
Mexico and Hidalgo, heavy in indigenous 
DODULaAtLOnM me hemwas ae lLassiacuexample of 
the peasant jacquerie, a spontaneous 

ICD eeaS 0 CurOte CME aT Ler Otmet ) Canin ary 

pop tuba tebomt awhachy, einyythesfacesjo£ mew 
DLAOGUC ELON mem@iOodsmandmdehenLora tune 
Standards. Oceele vin Fea tempt edssto 
Cehurimetomdmuce Udenwtac Cli nett s 

past. 

(Hans. eni UO vay lore. 


The revolutions of fenemsouth wasamone conticuous,; 
Vandless peasants tormedm@igsmarmy andmiucecoale wasectledar 
and explicit: to get back the communal village lands 


expropriated py, thes nactendasmundereDiazeesltshad little 
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Pi ees Cait hep oat cal sve fosmis samtiicull athe di gb: iuhe 

Nomi emnueles der c aandes howed alitihe: entnugtasm insunder— 
Standincythesprobkems got. sthey northern: tndustia aleworkers. 
Zapata's goals were compelling to his peasant followers, 
but it never succeeded in attracting considerable non- 


peasant support. 
bhnoushottesehessvyeans soft istraceg le... Zapata 
was able to count upon the adhesion and 
Cad sab ows Gon sol easeo TC OlLp, Ofte nban, wand 
puna SeraddcalmintelVlectualsa These men 
helped Zapata formulate his Plan de 
Ayala and other proclamations and 
Drona mescaline shor the sbreakup od 
the large estates and the restoration 
of sland s.stos thel.peasant viddbaces. But 
apakrGeprommeunese intellectuals. Zapata 
seemed unable to understand or reach 
UbbDAn ee MessLCaniselius amsertous limitation 
Of, zapatdiemo: lay an ithe, movement.'s 
inability tom broaden wits appeal or, move 
beyonds-the Land iquest-ion,-topother, issues 
that concerned industrial workers. 
(Hed tmeasy, £1:9./ Sen o/ =) es 


Nevertheless, the class interests represented by 
Zapata's Plan de Ayala were close to those represented 
Dive heme VOsNL eon. toys aa tT moyenOteatenes Now thee eda ibis Vid lla. In 
the North there were almost no traditional village 
Commun ttt es. and... ase mentlonedseatmiel er ae tlsiarssl army 
mainly consist edyiote COWwbOy Se aldielst te Goh emi Gtsr eer at road 
workers, industriady labonerspandsagricultunal workers 
(working mos.tehy Ons GatjG Lemranins) tea Lar, eater ae was 
noteso much acquainted withmethnemproblems oh the South 


where traditional village communities were being destroyed 
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by the agressive advance of agricultural capitalism 
Leprecsentedm bys sugar—caneshaciendas: andWmill’s. Yet, ®'t he 
VAG Us tais@expilicuely adopted! ZapatalsrPlan dewAyala by 


ikem (De- Oca ne Reynamand@ Wednerhe eds 019717247 )f. 


However, the Mexican revolution bestowed political 
ViEGleOony Nether stoma patawenore tose Villa = but® ‘to “the 
Constitutionalactse leds bys Carranza’ and’ Alvaro= Obregon. 
Carranza, himself a large landowner, was a conservative 
force among the revolutionaries and sought to replace 
Piesdictatorsniap Ofwroriarao Diaz with a narrowly based 
ROOMS EthteLOondie demoOctacy s mines radicalism of Zapata 
and to a®lesser extent or°Villa’ was’ tantamount’ to 
auarvenveto Carranza; sand his®hatred for=the-despotic 
€entralism of®DiagSwais*matched by his fear and’distaste 
Otmtnesraducalidsm of@Zapatistas.,® According toPthe 
Ganrvancistas,@anarchysand@centraiism were’ the- mayor 
enemies of the Revolution. 

Anacenyawascerncarnaced=inetheeradical 
agrarians who hoped to transform the 
politicalferevolucion Mntotatsocial 
movement of violent character. And 
centralisno wastinearnated anetherotd 
regime and the followers of Huerta. 
Thesiibperats optedetoreasmniddl es#eerm: 
they wanted to create a federal and 
democraticerepublicyeineswhich®ehe 
middle class would play the leading 
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Cam anizasawaisssan dedsebyaitine ttivoopismc teiGene ral Alvaro 
Obwelcon, #s0n toe eae oucel mweailthy:s ranichorwho hadi faililien on 
hard times", Obregon was more receptive to radical 
demands. His army mainly consisted of well-to-do ranch- 
ers and was therefore known as 'the Rich Man's Battalion’ 
QDERIS onj,e 11495 6: G2 6 )eO bresoniewa's 

by no means a socialist, but favored 
nationalist legislation and agrarian 
and labor reforms which would at one 
and the same, tinescurtail United States 
encroachment, break the power of the 
great landed families, and widen 

Op pomtu mit ves ii nyet hemmar ketesio ri thot h 


Ha bona amhiceicinasotemiadlesrclass. 
( Wolsey) 6149'6;9: 36 83,9. es 


Thus the Mexican Revolution, broadly speaking, had 
Mw~orreLorces o at heyicadical iforces eked by sZapataytand Willa 
WnoOnsaicit et he ebiiduada tition ofs ithe) ka tdtundiliassys tem, 
emer ees tomatwon tof tcommunalivillage lands, ’a tprogram 
GCisland treformvandiea fiiehereand more secures@standard of 
Bivine erormt iceeworkwtinge @clacs . thie Srioht sto un Yoni ze setio 
SGm@uneeand wObhemrdenoccrauleerichts omeather: workers 3: vand 
the wconservative *foreeseltedeby Carranza vrande0bregon 
Whomsought Sto thashion Falistatve sonetheceprincip lego econ— 
SsuiltutLilona lad émoc racyyelLhesradicalkicmmotl #Zapataskandmavyii lla 
was sabhored sby tthesConstiguetonaliisctsie a vunoweh etomeuhe 
sake tof tactical tadvantacasetGheyehadieto faccepm some fof 
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The Revolution succeeded with the blood of the 
peasantyandmwomnk tnpmcwassmarmies forezapatarande villa ; 
DU tlt ea vem politt cade power tonGarranzarand, Obregon’,9 the 
Constitutionausstisiaiines Sadnseamades byathemradicale forces 
were undermined "by the manipulations of politicians 
ike, Carranzas whosrepresentied) ther aspirations of land— 
Owners, sindiusitine aleiists,mwand@ashiehive mobile and ambitious 


middle classes 


Although they were the principal actors 
imc lcmseyOLutvonaryeaaramd, dts0 pointsthe radical 
porcesewererable® tomnoldenatwonal’ poweratrranks® 196298 
Zapata was treacherously assassinated in 1919; Pancho 
VoUsbampitaced@tihersames tate fLourhyearsdilater MWith 

Coneta Curdonalict s@atmtihestop, Pamneworuliner coalition 
emergedgathis xubing coalitionnwas  composedfote(a)*the 
new elite of revolutionary generals who amassed land and 
wealth during the Rowen etic (b) fandustrialists and 
businessmen who had-prospered during and immediately 
artcer ithe Reyouutlon: sandmce) amembersaot thesoldglanded 
olicarchy whepecouldepreservesthecingwealthpby switching 
allegiance to the new regime. The reconstruction and 
economic development that followed the Revolution 
consolidatedathe €conomiagyand political power ots this 
LuULinegscoalition., Benelichartecseopptncakevolutionsand 
the traditional -landed aristocracy pusurnpedsthe benefits 


of the post-revolutionary economic development and formed 


the new bourgeoisie. 
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ul Civ cb Resteico tom Ceabaise od et heismore 
aristocratic upper class was destroyed 
Dygeenemk evolu ton —eBu tema ny fo Meltsremembers 
and their wealth survived. Their money 
Wajseguny ected Cin Ghinan ce sicommerce 4 rinduist ry, 
andpelatereasain insacriculbture: and the 
ex=aristocrats became the nucleus of the 
new bourgeoisie. Their ranks were soon 
supplemented by their erstwhile enemies, 
the individual beneficiaries of the same 
Rewolielon,. man yeipolm tic fanis tand sgienera lis 
aMOl ten ietan Ag their seconomia position 
became Gonsolitdaredieksoidid ttheir political 
power. 

(Prank ~91:9:.612): 23830-84))>. 


However, the radicals remained as an active pressure 
PIGOCED ewe ie 1 nee Le /eeGa nia vasscal Led) vajysconsitel tutional 
Conseartevon, toyidaat Glas new econstteutaon, formMexitco, the 
Carranistas tried to prevent from attendence the follow- 
ers of Zapata and Villa. Yet the elected representatives 
from different regions of Mexico were agrarian radicals 
and they formed the effective majority. 

Wie fees hist Ln ceecto ns tal Cid ontebone Sithie 
imped nig Ore thembtadicalis  .ceCular education, 
Sepauat lone omsGhunchitandies ta te vel trquinda tion 
OLmulemuat Tuna tuUnmandslandarerLorm,. wide— 
Gono gee a bom Wechishathon,|tand fan 
assertion of the eminent domain of the 
nation over resources within the country 
werner dlleiwrittenmincOoOmconstitu tional 
prove sonst thatmabecame qube) Maweot ceive 
ie nde. 
CWolliEs 19 6.95453 ))e 
Antiele! 27 of the Gonsti tuttonuminetudedmmostmotmZapata.s 
land reform provisions ~.Wheni Carranza bypassed ithese 


provisions and refused to implement land reform measures, 


the Zapatistaswftought) againsity Gamnanza Sal hesascendency 
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EO pOWwern@oreObrceonwin= | I20Rsave agneweimpetusmitovland 
Petoruh es However, land reform’ was not ‘actively pursued 


until mid 1930s, when Cardenas assumed the presidency. 


[nus feetowev4saentathatwacrardanmrefourmewasmamposed 
Onde luctadntepopmerca melice bytZapatistastand@peasant 
LevolLutlonagLes. machen themassassination oftZapata in 
polo” hits! ineci@ecttalsassociatesicarried@on thewstrugele 
for agrarian reform, and the newly conscious peasantry 
Continued tomraimay Dehind@thetbanner of@Zapatawmin 1920, 
Diaz Soto. yeGamaswone of 8Zapatats*loneetime chief 
spokesmen, formed the Partido Nacional Agrarista 
(National Agrarian® Party, "NAP)®to organize?thet peasantry 
so as to put effective pressure on the new political 
elites? Shortlyvafter= the victorious*® General*®Obregon 
entered Mexico City ineMaye 19205" Diaz. Gama, as! at repre- 
sentative of the NAP, met-the new leader and was 
assured that the new government would give prime attention 
Comtnes question fore lands redistribution 7 Shortly after— 
wards, Obregon signed the Ley de Ejidos (the Ejido Law), 
Ehereby+ civinge av new dmpects® tom ande distribution 


(Darliiiess ai961)s 


From then on®the®Natdonal’ Agrard ang Parti: trad ed 
Viporousiyetolorpanizes thea peasant rye ands toatbear pressure 


one the government) in “9200 ite managedsitoriconvokel avispecial 
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session of the National Congress to discuss and formulate 
ancompLrenensivesagbariansreformilaw.iDiaz Gama-<and his 


associates 


traveledsthroughout ~Mexico vand sEomented 
such popular pressure by peasant groups 

on both President Obregon and the Congress 
thateinelo22sthe#gAcrariansRegulatory  elaw 
was passed. This law firmly established 
the ejido system as the framework within 
whichuMexico'’s~land reform would take 
DiaccesUndemathesiguarian Reculatory Law 
settlements on abandoned haciendas as well 
as villages with categoria politica were 
ela pip Memiowemeceive land, but ithe resident 
laborers on haciendas were still excluded. 
The size of ejido plot and the minimum 
amount of land exempted from expropriation 
were fixed, and the legal process was esta- 
DLtshedsatOmainiiiating epetitions gfor 
ejidos and for making decisions on 
definitive possession. 

(Whitthenesln Landsbevger ed... LI69=— 163)" 


Bylo se sene  Natwonal Agrarian Party: became more organ- 
PaCdmandaistancedmuOnGOOrCuma te thevactivicties of vanious 
Demaisancess COUPDGMUnLOUshOUtmEnercountCnhy. By the early 
1930s, peasants’ confederations were organized in almost 
File oreMesico (sr states. lis first mational convention in 
1923 attracted "thousands of delegates representing 
Hundnmeds of thousands) of campesinos sfrom alle parts of 
Mexico". The convention aired the problems faced by 
peasants in organizing theltme) dosmandmesugegesmed 
measures to overcome these problems. It demanded the 
rescindment, of “the provas ll onmomecounc ein Unc C1 On Sa CO 
hold up distribution of haciendas (Dulles, 1961; White, 


1969). The NAP, thus, begangtomexert enormous) influence 
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Pei emievelOopvuenimO hash arban=rerorm=epokrveres during 
the formative years of post-revolutionary Mexico. Silva- 
herp zZoo er onimeymeonnent sec hate. 

Gee NaGbonat Agrarranebarty “was sedur ing 

six or seven years, the genuine repre- 

sentative and defender of the Mexican 

Cam pes rivos se lnemDLaine Otmthes party, the 

source of doctrine and ideology - we 

know by personal experience - was 


AN GOT LOO da Zoo to ey »Gama-, 
Cqce mist sWiiaet ec 969-2 L64))%. 


The growing power and influence of the NAP eventually 
became a threat to the new elites. Organized peasantry 
Decdnvmuo Dem LOoKed=uUponwasmar threat» to political stability 
and LOsthe .emnereine ipower “structure. As a result there 
emerged a growing conflict between the National Agrarian 
Pa Giver nob cmoO hl caimel 1 tec aie powereest he contlict 
BPUBcieestirmracedmcerloUucly ain LOZ4 during the presidency. 
of Calles, Obregon“s successor. Calles tried to under- 
mine the power of the agraristas. itewacmaucane sca lles! 
term that a new law was passed that allowed the distri- 
DitLonmwoLr ee) HdO sland itesmatleplots tomindividual owners 


POreepLivalewcu Loi vatitonmccotmp son eh I3 750 —9.0) 7 


The continued radiecavismmorethe organitzedspeasantry 
posed a serious threat to the power of the new Revolution- 
ary bamidyelveaquat chat shimempymGcieta lt eOpvceomeand. calles. 


Therefore, they tried tomcontotn ene pedsant radicalism, 
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ComtakcutNceNatgionabeAgranian Pantysewithingtheasotficial 
Fold eihe revolutionary militaryaleadersuwho amassed 
POutLUNneS  sthuoushathetrpparticipationwinesthe Revolution 
and sloyaltyeto theptworetopsmen whopcontrolled, the 
Mexican presidency between 1920 and 1934, Genrals 
Obregon and Calles, also supported this move to contain 


20 Pio Zum mvese andr hortesmG isl 


peasant radicalism. 
(wnoOMsuccecdedmGalbes asepresident) took the initiative 
Pomroriimanw sot tiGaaleaparty — Partido Revolucionario 
Nicos ClRN Pandit omaetacinathe various interest 
SWOUpceeticlLudiggetnemNAbrtomthis official) party. The 
NvbwosmUGOUCNt Ii Ost ninomeiew OoLhictalv party; “but, its 
POUnGercwand Citidine slieht Diaz Soto “y Gama, was care- 
Pie vyanexcludedssWhitew 6b969: 5064). ches rormation of this 
Courc al mpant yeandssumemattempt sto accomodate all other 
innmercestecroups within =this party, seriously jeopardized 
the independence and autonomy of peasant movements. The 
NAP and with it the entire peasant movement were subju- 
Sa nectmeOmubveceiiberesig sOtetnesotrticialwparty.. [he 
Revolutlonaryeranily «eli rouc abner ERIN, st riledeto, conc en— 
thater and) consolidatewthe=power or fall political parties 
andspoliltically activemeroupsom ln tome tom Owed Selo 
quo temWhi te #196 9 SaLG aie. 

It soon became apparent that Calles had 

eatherned §EheRpowermonmehesavarlLousmpanties 

into his own hands and that the campesinos 

had lost an autonomous party which was 


primarily responsive to their demands 
andmewhlchwanrticulated=theireainterests. 
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Leeromaaethrs=point when*the Agrarian 
PaAbtiyveewasmapsorped  intomtne srt ictal 
RevowiwiuLonany = tarty sand bost st he 
independence’ that “Zapata had so 
Genadecuewsy touchte rors that the 
Zapatista movement can be said to 
havemceascus (oO. Cxisteasean autonomous , 
Co lec vems: OFCe.. 


The agraristas, however, fought back and gained 
several concessions from the veteranos (the old Revolu- 
BUOlanieS)weliecaiayotmearcatistamniecunes of. this period 
WelLemGUulberto habia Marte: Gomez, Narcisco Bassols and 
Gracvano, sanchez. hey continued to carry on the Zapata 
movement, mostly through legal manoeuvers. The Agrarian 
Code of 1934 was the greatest victory for these agraristas 
and it greatly speeded up land redistribution by making 
tempossi ple fom hacitendascommunities to petition for 
ejrco, land and (to obtain idetinitive=possession within 
PoUmdaayseoLtepetitttoninc.sOOn arterwards, during, the 
peesidency of Cardenasewho shared themwacrarista's 
DestLutvervilewrot Chere ji Gomprogram, land redistribution 
made its greatest advance in Mexican history (White, 


1969; Hansen, 1971). 


Gradually, howeversmthemstrength otethewacgranistas 
and of the NAP waned. Cardenas revamped the party, 
renamed) it as Partido sRevoluctonariolustituctona 1 GERiis) a 


Ther Conrederacion NacionaleaGampesina (CNG) @was created 
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SOBLOrmetphemarrantanesector of athe PRI. Cardenas intended 
Lomo Vea VvOLCemLOMLNeCEpeasants within thes PRL, In 
Reality. however, sche CNC. became another orean of the 

Cie Lent byveconttOlled aby, ther PRIin leadership and ultdmate— 
Wey nem Rey Oluiidonarys Pant bynlteasathdic degeneration 
Cet iceCNG@i nt Omamcamerlluvecontrolled orvan of the 

PRI rather than an independent force representing the 
Déeasantty,. that.arob bed aia aA Seto (op es ONO A a OO) 
Grmectivelyeint uence saccariansretorm policies. Land 
Gece mi Dut On masa consequence, suffered seriously. 
ead thy pee te landmunetiaibuc ton jo became: a symbolic 
CecturewoOns thes parteot wohe,; president. to the campesinos. 
Mancmci Ss tilt Ommenecane wer Oor wall practicals purposes, 
Beoutialeperronrmedmperilodically by the head of the 

state (as well as head of the Revolutionary Family) 
eilunetatlomensure Nis controlwover the CNC ore to pay lip 
SCiay PC em Ome mp G1 icp Memo pmcOGCi alee | Uusticemand equality, 


SOme TIS hia ned pin ten em Reso: tt on ieee re 


Thus, it 1s evident ehac the organized peasantry 
playveduthe most corucial@robesinaMexicanmlandsretorm-shhe 
Revolution did not fundamentaliivieal ter et hemcnabtaciuermo. 
thespoliticals eliteyebuter umd cast ica bi yec ian ee date 
character of the peasantry. at. least for the time being. 
It not only organized the peasantry, thereby giving them 


DOWEL ~~ butealsoua Lteredm ihem peyche.Or uC hemcampesino. 
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iMe=peasantry Diecane taware of "itis rights; sit gave tlie 
peasantry a sense of pride and self-confidence. It was 
this conscious, organized and frequently violent peasantry 
Biaterorcedetiespoki tical Seillite sto tinititate "and “implement 
Hand retorm measures. "As “soon as "the "political elite 
succeeded Hi eSubordinating Sthe organized peasantry to 

Les #OwiPepo Avue@iLcal "machine -elts enthusiasm for *land reform 
also declined. The Mexican experience, thus, gives 
credence to the idea that a conscious, organized 

peasantry is almost a prerequisite for successful initia- 
tion and implementation of land reform programs. In such 
cases, the demand for land reform comes from below and the 
poOelercal "el tteinonre vor ess "responds to ’this demands “At 
tphessame "time, the Mexican Revolution also points out 

the “Lact “Ghat tthe “survival “and “effectiveness “of "a peasant 
Groanizativon depend noe only “on *the "radicalism "of a 
Deacsaimel yevuUt On eObNemmLaceoms COO, esuch tas *thewehar— 
acverm torts *Veadership, the “support “of "other ‘groups, 
araasO On elie "rex Sectron attempts to -ePaborate -these 


points. 


D* Peasant Organization: Structural Obstacles 


It is ®evident "that among the "countries under study 
only Mexico experienced a genuine land reform and that 


Cie can pematertbuced secon aetar Oem exlLenis "tO. tne peasant 
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movenenCeenatmowepteMexicopdurancel9l0=192058Landsreform 
measures were initiated and implemented in Mexico so 
PongGasethesorganizeds peasantryiwas!ablevwto exert 
effective pressure. Once the political elite was succes-— 
Stuleinecontainingethespeasantemovementewithineit seown 
DOLL eLeavteappahathts, aera lade reno rhmLOStEMmUCchHe Oflitsevigor. 
HEPisvintriguine shows thee peasantamovements lostVitsnin— 
dependent identity and was made subservient to the 
POCiterci. polivicalm@partyealts lsumonenintriguing ito 
explain why Mexican style peasant movement did not 
emengesinwother developing counttiessundervYscrutiny. 
What prevented the peasants to organize in India, 
Pakistan or Bangladesh? Why did the Colombian Vionencia 
Waislelosstontitcantbysalterethes landitenureksystem? 

Lack of detailed data would not allow such intensive 
Migtwi ry £itOmanennAactorsPresponsibierforethes lackVo£ 
Mexican style peasant movement in each of the sample 


Sountrtess wihnereloune,@aneattemptris madentordiscuss the 


problems of peasant organization and movement in develop- 


imebecountriestasyoutlined@byavarious® theorists twit 


should be noted that peasant movement does not necessarily 


involve Mexican-style violence. A social movement, accor- 


ding itosHerberlegergol), 


aims at bringing about fundamental 
qhangesminethemsocila waeorder .secpec tally. 
fine thes basteninseLeuulonsmoLepLOperty 
andeba DOU tet en ate Oils Me picw. maar Om Obl Or, 
amstirwineeanonge people, eaneunrest aa 
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collective attempt to reacinva visualized 

goal, especially a change in certain 

SOCLaAImInSGLtCULL ons. 
Weriningemthempeasanrte tas =" betne sa eruralwcultivator of low 
Sconontewmanrdepolrtiurcal «status  melandsbere er Cl 969). 1:97 4) 
argued that the term peasant movement refers to "any 
Sollectuverredctlon ol ther peasanery to such Low Status.” 
More precisely, it can be said that peasant movement 
meavcm aye cOMncGUrvemactTom Oc tener peasantry, €b) under 
Gilemvanilter sole certain eaincanizatronsce.o,, a political 
DaGuyieOlspDavULes Ore OLNerT Wise pOlitcically “active 
PuOwps) iw lo ay Mewee omc) ring about favorable rchanges 


Piece nmtanlnl SOc TOeCCOROMLC Inslitucitons. 


(i) Peasants as passive and resistant to change 


Peasants have long been characterized as politically 
DacohyCeanamsiageolLocicallyanaive.« Anthropologists Diaz 
SnCmlOTeer ml Oui lho eet om examples noted. that = Gp)n 
VAormAne hI Ca .)s bee Sstiwiming thang is the welative 
absence of a sense of association, which makes it 
exanenre ly diteticurt. oO merpeacantus tnmuniseareas tomonesanize 


aay Gy Sains alee 


tommeet the @hallenges ofmene modern world. 
tone, sociologists Landsbergermand) Hewitt. s( 197 098559) 
concluded that) ‘!(i2) tetsauntontuna temputetruc that. 
peasant organizations Navempecenwatt ficult towestabnlash 


! 


im Uatin Americas. 0Cralmscibeittst sewOrkine min Asta 


seem to have gained similar experience. Talking about 
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thes pieasantice iieindtay and~abalistan ~esladejinsky w(b964: 
456) inotied : 


The cultivators themselves, although 
dissatisfied, have not developed any 
movements bedi einiuneastormyot tenant 
unions in Japan before the reforms, or 
political peasant parties, as in 

Eastern Europe after the First World 
War.... mostly the peasants behaved as 
if every change in their conditions 
depends on somebodyelse. By their 

apathy they refuted the reasonable 
aSis UilrD GON Penatain san agrarian sc.ount ry 

a government must be supported by the 
peasantry. The central and federal 
parliaments in Asia do not represent the 
interests of the peasantry; were it 
otherwise, the reform would have taken 
astublysdiphenentsecharaetense@lhetreality 
ES veCVeCUME tet hnesvote is free, the peasantry 
im Asiamdoes note yet vote according to 
LUS=OWne interests. 


Politicalwscicntrstssdiscovered similar negative 
Boat cman Cm ihem peasant vy. Adteuand sPoitras €¢i974: 49) 
Pound the svastumajority sot peasants “essentially 
Moot caliwea nce nerenorewtheyercasoned, «peasants 
aspire to nothing other than what they have, they will 


nmotemake, demands eon the political “system. Williams and 


Wereht (109752 655) “arguedmthat’ (thetpeacantry hasmsimply 
repudiated politics", while Mathiason and Powell seem to 
havewgathered cnougheevidencemtomsuggcctehatt® 

peasants are conservative, that they 

aneqdi fGtcultator omcanizes andeuha tethe y 

téendsto tbe {passive ,etecel apolitical ly, 


powerless, and lack interest in politics. 
(Mathias on vand Powel 26197 2:3 03.04), 
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Numerous attempts have been made to explain this 
Social aud=peimttivcal passivitysot=ethe peasantry, and its 
reluctancewGomtake: aetives part inthe processes of 
socioeconomic change and development. Two basic trends 
can be discerned in these explanations; one emphasizes 
mives personality traits lof the® peasantry,» while® the* other 
emphasizes) the: structural conditions of peasants' Leas 
Banfield, Foster and Erasmus are the leading proponents 
Oiwaydocilenepacsivermand= traditional» peasant psyche; 


waibemamongpethe authors emphasizing structural factors, 


he most noteworthywarestrnest Federvand = Huizer. 


Ci) hoster, ebanitweldmand@trasmuss veradittional 


peasantepsyene 


Postemeintkoducedsthestermy image ofSthe? limited 
good' to describe the peasant psyche that may explain 
why peasants espouse conservatism, show little enthusiasm 
Pouce changvemand wWackbinueresteinsexploiting new*social 
andweconomeavyoppoOReUuniLiies= Lemwas during rieldwork in 
Pzinczunt Zane eae peasantuavillagesinwnorthern Mexico. *that 
Foster discovered this peasant psyche. So long, Foster 
argues, 

(t)he kinds of behavior that have been 
suggested as adversely influencing economic 
erowt hear ey, eanonvemanyemet Demme LUuCKmmisyvnd rome’, 
ag fatalisticw ourlooerein ter—-fand aintra- 
fami biavecuarre ls editerculoatesmins co-opera— 


CLom text ra-ordinany er teual Wexpensespy 
poor people and the problems these expenses 
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POsemeOnecapitalwaccumy la tion yrand Lohe 
apparent lack of what the psychologist 
MeGlelland @has®called?"Need for 
Achievement". 

CFostaer. @L965s 1L9G)4 


AReCOCdIne@ue ehOSster yealiethescmattributestmay beftraced 
baak®tofthe peasants! view of the world, their ‘cognitive 
modeteotetheswonlasmwhien to striking lyeditferent ifirom 
Ghateoteorhnerscategories#ofepeoplervalror  theipeasantethe 
world is essentially Pinas in@=which one’ saecainsware 
always at the expense of somebody else's; it is a 
zZeco—sunmepames LTogiquotemboster, 


Une lZtne eu zanewopDdeDy  extensionsother 
peasant communities, I believe that a 

great deal of behavior can be explained 

iii elo yceweamacmas bunctLon of the 
assumption that almost all good things 
ipebtte materiale andmotherwise, exist 
ineiimitedeandsunexpandabletquantitiesrs Lf 
the most valued expressions of goods such 

as) wealth,wirraendship, Love, @mascudinity 

ide pOWe mex UG Labitaer ii ute, <cOnstantequantitwes, 
it logically follows that someone's improve- 
ment with respect to any of these forms 

Cane OnLy= bewat thes expense ofSotherse®*ihis 
view - that individual improvement can 

only? behat® thetcost® ots thathott others: = 
seems to me to be the key to understanding 
why Tzinzuntzenos behave as they do. It 

also explains why they often seem so conser- 
VatcLve@rn= theirs viewss fisortimid iunfaccepting 
the opportunities a changing world increasing- 
Ive ott ercr them. 

CEos (Grewal 9Oreteel cee 


Thus, according to Foster, peasants perceive their 


social world as a finite one, where goods available are 


° 2 ° ° t 
scarce and limited. Since one's gain means someone else's 


6) Jaa 


ars 


LOsSSsecnoseswhomethyato take inganwinappropraate ishane 
Obethisctiimited@roodGaretsociallyescornedseandedisliked . 
TG tstguhis@imagsesotethe Limiitedtsoodwthat.discouraces 
thespeasant "tosbeslageressive landydemonstrate more 
inttiative andgentrepreneurntal “spirits Beasants)sthere- 
fone ywRanewnoGecesponsivestotehangces@showehittle interest 
inu@taking risk or to take an active role in the processes 
or development sSogttwissdiffiicultgto organize peasants 
and more so to make them take part in struggles for 


socioeconomic change and development. 


Germ t. Howitzer. 9/27.6.973) "challenged not 7only the 
Gomnectues smOtmnostemesuddaita, abut salso the validity of 
Pomane One tirCd lc Orcutt Ssi OS .eACCOLdimon tomHuizer 9(197 2)", 
Hostemwepard little attention to the fact that the 
DedscanmtssOm@ethe state sor yMichoacan —(in which Tzintzuntzan 
i#omlbocated) took active part in the Mexican Revolution 
Pieris emoibeciuen test hie? hewto tsaonarian reform that 
aii ihe Wewmo Ferma cc Old tom Out U7 ore ee Comical 1 Sis 
ieadime itomcnaracterizgemthespeasantny eas essential by 
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conservative or passive. 


Banfield coined, themtermemamorale tamilism sto 
deseribel the peasant  uleune wmebeacsantseatemram: Ly center— 
ed, their world does not usually transcend the immediate 


family. Moreover, they are suspicious and distrustful 
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audsenviousmotmouhess.alheypare noteinacompetition=&with 
Onewanothenmsebutmrathermangcontltetefor Sscarcenresources. 
Ines cConmiliatemthere dsphardiyeanyaplace fon moral 
values lOelcemambaaterecontmliagt whememthesend justifies 
Picmmeanc mL cacanucedLesanora lst aniiictusrand. therefore, 
Can shardily takemany collective stand. According to 
pani! @ lid? 

ined SOGLeRY Gieanoral tianihists~ino one 

Will furthemi thevingenests ofdAthessroup 

ORBGOMMUN haympexcept fais: Lowis pto ahivs 

pulvate adwantase tioudo so %. ihakor.a 

putvaterc lahzensatiolvake ka serious 

ingerestesin fa epublica problemiwilhl be 


regarded as abnormal and even improper. 
(Banete ldeul 956 363-34), 


While carrying out fieldwork in northwestern Mexico 
CseavecmoOltmoOno ra aid oina toa). GCharbes'tErasmus also 
noticed a mentality of resistance to change among the 
peasants. Erasmus developed the term 'encogido syndrom’ 
pomcharacterize thespeacants: satitatude. The term’ was 
secu yeahne wlocalepedplemtosrerer omsomeone who is 
timid and withdrawn and generally avoids persons of 
higher status. Conversely, a person who is aggressive 
andmra Chen too wis lliinerecomn 1 era c Laaw LU pens On smog eo ons 
status to earn economic and social advantages was called 
entron. Generally speaking, the peasants have encogido 
personality. It is this encogido »personality which 


holds, to use iRostiem isittenm, kehe bimage got tohe Limited 


oo aa 


7 
eee q ‘ 7 
. sysido to eeokv ‘baa. 


ey 7 iS bd git a *) 
: ae tae as 
sn ittnes ot yodgax Ind) pretense B20, 


jotliaos aid3 ot 


- 5. Ta 0 aac > oe 7 ‘y= 


heels epecausemot@thits fencogidogpersonality 
phiateewomel nda eSLtuatton nin -Sononka, emuch 
like that in Bolivia, where a peasant 
population has been provided with 
opportunities for advancement but has 
persistedwin®clingins @totorder > imone 
pPeimitivespatterns of consumption. 
tieacnas, @E965: S631)". 


According to Erasmus, the expectations of encogido 
personality are too low 
FOPMOtLVate, nimeto Look@aroundttikrequently, 
when I asked peasants if they would not 
like to have refrigerators and gas stoves 
like the people in the towns, they 
replied) thatsthey#wouldyeofecourse; 
DulmtnatepoOtmpeoplesiike them could 


never expect to have such things. 
Chrasmitcee L965 203 L)))7 


Thus Erasmus also characterized the peasant as 
Sima epassive, scOonservative and resistant to change. 
However, history of peasant movements in various coun- 
CalecmCinGludinge Mexico uwnere both Foster and Erasmus 
Padmcne timo le Lawobk) sdomnotesupportLsthesi1dea that 
peasants are inherently timid or resistant to change. 
Moreover, although Banfield, Foster and Erasmus may have 
been successful in describing the pattern of peasant 
behavior, they clearly avoided the problem of explaining 
why the peasantry behaves as it does. Huizer rightly 
argues: 

it seems that Banfield, Foster and 
Erasmus, although aware of some of 
the widersand potrticadlwimnmplications 


oftthesresistancestoachange off the 
peasants, limited themselves to the 
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PeqoductTonmotnconce pts, Gamonal 
familism, the image of the limited good 
and ecogido syndrom respectively) which 
onlysdescribe or qualify the behavior 
Onmthe peasants stbuoa do not Clearly 
Pniducavemotrmexpl adtmethnesmotiva tions 

et trid ac tr. 

GH enremn 99i1 2 O Oye 


(111 )heasaneshas avi Ctimsi shui eneand(heder 
Brnestabeédersandehaizer sented Ato eexplain the 
phenomenon that Banfield, Foster and Erasmus discovered 
- pesants'’ passivity and resistance to change. Huizer 
coined the gtermi'cultunefofitrepression’ to describe the 

Seilcrurda Wrcouldttilonsminwwhiaien the peasantry finds itself 
and to which it reacts or adapts by being passive or 
mess CaAttetOnechnanye..8HUut1Zer stoo, derived) his hypothesis 
from fieldwork in Latin America where the rural sector 
is dominated by a latifundia-minifundia complex, and 
where 
plainly speaking, ownership or control 
of land is power in the sense of real 
or potential wability to jmake yanother 
personmaovone s willsePowertoverenural 
VWabpotmensmrern ectedesin tenireminst LeuGgions 
which bind workers to the land while 
conceding them little income and few 
Gont inwingearightse 
(Barraclough wand omiike mal) O6meoo 2)) 0. 
This latifundia-minifundia complex meant servitude for 
the speasantry, vandmthismsenvitudemisemaintaineds by 


force land aby creatinguamelimnatenoterear muncercainty 


and insecurity among the peasants. This fear of losing 
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thes ob, oh huncer. mpuntishment and#properntystlossihas 
produced among the peasants an almost pathological 
Henctelthy ee nweameypicaimestatetin thesReruvianghicghbands, 
for example, 
Ene VICOSsMandpesenaesubiered from: a 
number of forms of fears - so many, 
and often so serious that we entertain 
some doubts as to whether the local 
subculture ever really worked out 
effective escapes from danger that 
permitted the serf to enjoy a state 
of relaxation. In the most general 
BenNsS tOneinverpersonalvinteraction; 
the serf regards all human relation- 
Shipstas@®hnosttites; esincetthey rare 


basically power-oriented. 
CHolmbencmmdtemin Hutzer, 1972: 9). 


Severe repression is used to buy conformity from 
the subdued peasantry. The more the traditional hacienda 
system felt threatened by modernizing influences among 
the peasantry (e.g., education, development of communica- 
mionu~erateporeatiOon staciihi tes, and so on), tie more 
repressive the power elite became. The peasantry is 
BOD CedmCOmlIvelunder thismculture of repression: and in 
PoameAmeG Cami tmepamt Lea matte aSabeen continuing Lor 
PoemlasStivewaocenturi es meredscant simattirudestomchang@e. 
BheLn distrust “of others@andmtheln concservattsmecanmpe 
made intelligible only whenwunderstood wingthes context of 
this culture of Trepresston meine: concepts otmamoral 
familism, the imagevot themlimited good on the «encogido 


syndrom have viewed peasants' resistance to change or 
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distrust of others as inherent. general characteristics 
Ofspeacantwpersondlityssthescudturesof repression ,fon 
the contrary, views them as quite pragmatic response 
of the peasantry-to the structural conditions in which 
; , 26 : 
he finds,»himsel fi. toe queotesiiudzers 
(s)ome observers give the impression 
Bitten na Ge Gust ies esicheas di strust— 
fuinesc ym lack#otednnovative,y spirit, fatalismn, 
family-orientedness, dependence on 
gsevernment,-and)lackryof cosmopélitan 
orientation are part of a generalized 
subculture of peasantry, without stressing 
thewtactethatygsuchfarsubculturesmaysbe 
determined by culture of repression as 
Leo Ggevadisein, Ehegrural areasednadmost 


OfaLating America. 
(Humze reel 9725 219.) « 


Ernest Feder (1969) emphasized the same point when 
hesnoted= ehatwat isetihesentire Social structure which 
keeps the peasantry subservient, powerless and ineffec- 
pivermlihe bata tundtomsystemsiisibasedsonethesteconomic, 
Social, psandmepolitacaleweaknesss sofethetpeasantnypand 
a ‘whole set of institutions and mechanisms has been 
developed’ to maintain this system. The peasantry lacks 
bargaining ,power either,astindividuals or as a group. 
ASlabor surplkus.on land esubstsotencemincomesandmsst rong 
social andspoliticgalspressungeswonicinatingmasomsthe 


rural power elite to prevent peasants from organizing, 


have so far proven to be almost unsurmountable obstacles 


to raising individual and collective bargaining power". 
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(Feder .991970 7 eg00)*aeOrgcanized col lieetiveractition is the 
only way for the peasantry to gain some bargaining power 
und en cond Htaloms so weecctrememppoverty and stirplus labor. 
HOWwey GT Liem who lemsOClalestructuremseems tor turn against 


the peasantry whenever it attempts to exercise the right 


Gomonrzaniz e 4 


Peasants face an entire environment 

NO SteihemUOm COM Let tive sa CtlOlw in  pract.oa . 
terms, this results from the efforts of 
theweruratepowereec Leto, Lsolate, farm 
people from the remainder of society and 
tCoOmakOomizemtheieeerbtiorts. When farm people 
try eto ssain Yvaddiitional rights fand ‘privileges 
for themselves, this must be viewed as an 
attempt to close the gap between themselves 
Ange ciewouursctde es nontarme world. In this 
Sense wetie esin Gesrati on 80 f ’farmepeop'lic 
into the economy implies the breakdown 

GOL Pane reconomicr, spoli trcall. Fand@social 
barriers which have been erected to 

keep *them Sin sitso lation’. 

(Reder. 1.969% 400)", 


[Musee teetse tarougheiso lating =the peasantry from 
the broader society, by peomi sins its efforts that the 
euyecesmmaintainwthnein  powerseand privileges. Deceit, 
MiuOLenceeandrepresslonearesmused to obstruct. the for— 
Matron oL peasant organizations. 


ves (p Yeasantseare surrounded by a gsoclety 
hosttLlve: toeimprovinie saheir elo & fewhilch 
isto lead anlitems tathersubsistence 
Tevel and SthesvarrousPminstreuctons 

are all Linked@tocether and scombine 

to deprive them of the ways and means 
COMAIMproVes thed rageatiuc ee. seHOp Chas sc— 
ness *is*charactertsttestor=thempeasants™® 
ine larges pant smOlmUNcmLatineAmem camo. 
today because they know, instinctively 
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ObMbYMexpeG@ences thatlunderipresent 
conditions even honest large-scale 
eprorntismtromimprovertheirelottseem to 
be bound@to failure, 
(FederZeng9o9:8450).% 


ThemeupeCucecmoterepressitonsetheretorey isethermost 
LIpORCANim@iachOrmCOnt hi butange bose peasantss resistance 
to change. To organize the peasantry, to ensure their 
involvement in the processes of social change and 
tevelopment Uheaiarstetask ~is to change this culture of 
mepucsc Olam OcieGImmEWwOLGS mb liem active participation 
of the peasantry in the formulation and implementation 
of land reform policies presupposes the abolishment of 
EMeecultlurehote@repression thateengulfsttherldfesaofethe 
peasantry. How this could be done is a matter of great 
controversy. However, the community development approach 
advocated by the United Nations and the World Bank seems 


POmaven s ond Pcantepocentiale dni this mespiecit,. 


“vam Other structurale tactors 
Althowe hot he@cumituresionii represisionbas of paramount 


importanc cheditermecemsmt hated. “cannotmentdz ely explain 


the phenomenon) ‘ofa peatsantiibehavior. | Culturesiof repression, 


it can safielyitbhetassumed characterizes thespeasantries 
of all thetdeved opin ceicoumtntess undere study -grkt sa, how 
can the peasant movements be explained? What led the 


peasantry itoy breakt throwgheithe sbarritiens:otpithel culture 
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of repression and engage in rebellion in Mexico during 
1910-1920? Or in Colombia during 1949-1958? Why didn't 
the South Asian countries, <india, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, experience peasant movement in such a wide 
scale? Taking Ghewseu btu Gemotmrepres sto meas jaconstant 
PaCtOr, NOwecemesucih peasanrtmradicali sm bersexplaaned 2? 
Although it is beyond the scope of the present research 
endeavor, certain hypotheses regarding peasant radicalism 


may briefly be discussed. 


Landsberger (1969), Wolf (1969a, 1969b), Huizer 
(io 72.68 1973 )evandesot tence ttredesto develop: certain hypo- 
MmiesesmlLoucCxDladim peasant, movement = 1ts occurrence, 
PeadersitpestLuctuLre,scomposition,-ideological orienta-— 
tion, mode of operation and the Tuba 0 They all seem to 
geeeesthatucertain degree of modernization and the 
resultant socioeconomic and political changes are 
mecessaryenror etnies OCcCuLrence, of peasant movements.) To 
quote Wolf, 


(Oo) hes peasantmrebel ions of the 
twentieth century are no longer simple 
responses to local problems, if indeed 
they ever were. They are but the 
parochial reactions mtogmayonmmsoc ial 
das Loa th on's),s Selina motionmbye oven— 
whelming societal change. The spread 
ofe ther mar kets hast toxsmameny upiibyatheir 
roots, and shaken them loose from the 
socdalerelationshipsenntoy which sthey 
were: DOT Dweond Us Ueda tionmand 
expandedgicommuniecattons hay emei venti iises to 
newesocialmwclusternsemaseyecl unsunesoretheir 
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own social positions and interests, 

but forced by the very imbalance of 

their lives to seek new adjustment. 
Gide vO wate pOL ta Ga lematmhordt yatas 

eroded or collapsed; new contenders 

for power are seeking new constituencies 

L Oe IIGiyvert 1 Coe \t heivaica Ttaepoleittzinc alli sarnenay. 
Thus when the peasant protagonist lights 
tireshomchy o.f9 rebel letonse tt tes ed itdice: co f 
society is already smouldering and ready to 
take fire. When the battle is over, the 
Sumuc ti gemwa WluenOtespe une sane, 

(Wolf, 1969b). 


accordinigi to Landsberger), 


Peasant movements are most likely to 
occur in societies where traditional 
elites have lost ground relative to 
newer elites through objective economic 
Chances@wins Cnhemimpontance and structure 
OLmagrLecmueunemomrop,ective political 
changes, such as war. 

QUantkstve woer 781.969 23)) . 


In other words, according to Landsberger and Wolf, 


peasant movements are preceded by (a) a certain degree 
of modern ization 8Gmeasuted int eterms fofaindustrialization, 
urbanization, etc.); (b) emergence of new elites compet- 


ington pomhercals power: 


by the tradiutronaltealite. 


Other factors also seem to be equally important. 


Following 
ehrawac tex 
MR AeFeRal eK 
where the 


Ge ative Vt 


Landsberger's hypothesis regarding the 


of therpaneicipan tsein epieasant nov emnenie, °° 


said that peasant movement can hardly occur 
pieaisa nenyeis tho Ompaon PGboth Gin absotu temand 


erms), where the land-man ratio is too high 


and (c) relative loss of power 
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depuessingethemstandardtot LivingveA high®land=man=ratio 
also means there is’ more competition for land°“among the 
peasantry and that, as a consequence, the peasantry has 
Bier hesgroom fon manoetvne. AMpoor peasantry fiehting 
eae Gthers@intensely@totgaineaccess Vto ta “meagre “plot "of 
Vand eeaatn shard Ly eine sates onweustadnerebellion * ToPattack 
ties power oreahe (landlord yeihes@attackine Ypéasantry “must 
have some economic independence from him, either being 
relatively well-to-do, or being “located in a peripheral 
aveapoutside Gthe idomains: of landlord control (Wolf; 
969 b )i: 

The poor peasant or the landless 

Tabousser who depends on a landlord for 

the Jlangestimparnt tom hdis Give Lihooed', tor 

BiemeOLa ey Otel ty esasce NOs tLactical 

power; he is completely within the power 

domain of his employer, without sufficient 

resources of his own to serve him usefully 

in the power struggle. Poor peasants and 

landless labourers, therefore, are unlikely 

to pursue the course of rebellion unless 

they are able to rely on some external 

power to challenge the power which 

constraints them. 

(Wolt. 9669p): 
ImeOther words, peasant» movement isvnot Likely to occur 
Lumanmcountry where (a) population, density (particularly 


imeehen mitral sector) 1smeniconemanda (Dp )sitner cul Smamnise 


percentage of poor peasants/landless laborers. 


From these arsumentsmr rom tol lowsethatabatineamerica 


is more likely to experience peasant movements than 
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DOUGKDRASaeeModennaization (measuned sin wlerms of industri-— 
alization and urbanization) has definitely made more 
PiGOadSwaiUGOm la tineAmeni ea J ine 97.5 toreexampLle,,.6 2 
DeLcevtmOLeenempOpUlLation dneMexico, and 64) percent of 
PiempODUiL at lon necColomb lagwemem living win eubbangareas. 
InecouvGsa Shei nd tamnadeowlva2Umepezcentweot Lets population 
TieuLrbanwaheas mC LOA) abakistanuslichtlysmone than 25 
percent w0L9 7/2 )— and ee ice: only about 9 percent 

GEo7 50. SleCGmcapLCami ncones 1 sani gherpein Latin American 
Couneries: thansins southeAsian ones: .on,the. other hand, 
the SACs have a much higher land-man ratio and a greater 
percentage of poor peasants and landless laborers 

Cala nine Laid) elie schont@mmahleCmLatinuegAmerican countries 
are more likely to experience violent peasant upheavals 
Cenandu nv st ructuralmanda institutional changes in the 


hina. aes CG COR. 


However, as the Mexican experience demonstrates, 
the long-term effectiveness of a peasant movement depends 
Cieseowe Dine bye OmtCL ats LOGten Poca nLOmam sta bic 
ocean zations — an Union) mae pedsantanleagien Pore ampolitrcaL 
party farticulatingwehesdemandscsorethespeascantny eboLlLowing 
Herberlegi(1 951). go lbten 960 earon de Lands be troenrss(1.9.0.9)) 
titecan béepsaidethatarnestollowinem actonkscmonould@be 
taken into consideraftionsingunderstanding@the origins, 


structure and outcome of a peasant movement (and 
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subsequently of a peasant organization): 

(aja newiecononlemand?® poltiita caltstructuren of ithe 
larger society in which the peasant movement takes 
place; 

(b) the events or catalysts preceding the movement; 

(c) the mass base of the movement; 

(d) the relative strength of the allies and enemies 
Cm cNeeMOVeMeNCe elie thicmerecpect, the most crucial 
factor is the degree of alliance between the peasantry 
and other sectors of the society from which it may 
expecity SUppomtei(ehw. theltrban’ working! class. the 
imtedim@ivoeentsiay and® thesdiike ):; 

(e) the ideology of the movement; and 


(Ap)aitbhnes characterfoted hey leadership: 


These factors are clearly interdependent}; one can 
naxdilye bes treatede ing sollations from ithetothersss However , 
following Wolf (1969) and Huntington (1968), it seems 
EwoRractorsadaremolte paramount limportanceliun#@analyzang 
te characterverdfectidveness endmouttomesofeal peasant 
Orcankizath ont: 

(a) whether and to what degree the organization is 
sucecessfulainvenlisting? the support®of others potential 
forcesetrom ithe unbanesec tot eMoste crucial@ins this 
respect is etheralliancesbetweenmt ie speasantr y and the 


urban working class and the intelligentsia; and 
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(Cb) the wsourcesoterecnuitmenteand character of the 
leadership. As Landsberger noted (1969), often a sub- 
Stdivuraiep Vopaumroumote thie Neadcerchip ls *drawn not "from 
Wile ie We speasantry, “but fromethe same groups which, 
WicimoleywaCtmas ee LOUDS , djerune peasants, allies: the 
craftsmen and shopkeepers of market towns, urban 


Puc me Oliuictmc ww erOoweL =cLeroy = slawvyebs, and? the  !tke 


Thus, the complexity of analyzing peasant movement 
Pome vIdent. =its Orleinw Structure and outcome depend ‘on 
Somuany "10bemrebateamnistOrtoak, "structural and “socio— 
economic factors. A peasant movement may take different 
Porms "Under edrt herent Circumstances: ‘under certain 
Gracumsetances it may gradually bead’ "to" the formation of 
MEDICA canlimonGCanezaGlOn oll tbarly under certain circum=— 
stances a peasant organization may launch a movement 
whose form, content and outcome would be influenced by 
aeevost= ot ‘Other tCactors. It “is”, “therefore, extremely 
HeteorewlteeloO sprecisely stdentitry the Lactors responsible 
for the relative absence of effective peasant movement 
andsepeasant organization in the selected developing 


countries save Mexico durine TFOVM0-19405 However, it is 
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evident that without effective peasant organization genuine 


Vandeererorm can bard! y peminieitated. 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER V 


Peeve lbLous auehonecmhave stresseduthesdefinitive;links 
between landgownenship and institutional. positions of 
POvecrOscie hem poliGicalesystempot Pakistank(K.BsuSayeed, 
DI Oe mba lOGhe mL Ovo rmkmolddiqui.mi972) ,.Laborte.quoted 
one anonymous source that described these linkages in the 
following way: "Traditionally the Punjab has been a 
SdUrGesgrchymnoasunmcimivan tor that. of 7th and 18th 
Ceutubyeligland.sbyetniss Lo mednathat the key rural 
Dom tl Lesmeonturotbedmpolitics throucghwelectionsyand the 
HoOltdingeot appoint ivemorfices. "hey shave also, maintained 
eHose@tanibyelinks withethesbureaucracyiat the higher 
Dey ed sandwuchethnesotiicerm corpsminathesmititary.. Lower 
hevetebumneaverarsmandsothersrankscwin the, military .were 
Cf en hetrud tedetromethesareassingwhich the landlords held 
SWayens- PLUCRaGOMIneancesotmruraltelitessin alilianece with 
some urban elements which dominated before independence 
Continued after independence. It. is possible, but.only 
inmeetrospecr, tomseec,aperhaps, some diminution, of; this 
(PmaecmnoOLre ent Sib vyedevehoped aoriculturnal districts 
avouge the Grand Trunk Road (Multan, Montgomery, Lahore, 
Dyabilpurwe sheakhnpura, Gujranwala -and»Sialkot), during 
Ehewtater stages of -the  Ayuby periods (1958-1969). The 
elites cooperated with Ayub almost to a man - as indeed 
theyehadgwith thesMughal, Sikh, Britdsh and, pre-Ayub 
Pakmeogani@resimes.. (larPorte, 19/755 126) - 


Poe Soe Dewi bone Otel ndldagi nels song the, basisyot reli- 
ellonmresultedeinemone. of thes largesteandsquickest mass 
Mion t once inehumanwhastory. :aiinga. period.of.one wear, 


Pawastaneaasmanwhowe receivedsmores than), seven; million 
MostlenseurOoneniddasandm OSGtyabout@sax  middion Hindus. 
From East Pakistan (what is now Bangladesh) alone about 
Pe oenindd one handus Wie htm orgend {as andgas/emilildaon Moslems 
cCameen lee i nessiargestemiorationgoccurredvuin West. Pakistan 


(Nafis Ahmad, An Economic Geography of East Pakistan, 
Londonse OxtordsUnd versitys Press 61,968): 


3peehosecawhoe lefte Baste Pakistans for, lndda,~weres mostly 
from upper-class socioeconomic background. One study 
suggests’ that among those, who migrated,to India from 

East Pakistan only 11.9 percent were either engaged in 
agructulturesor: derawed Sthedreincomeslromeacgriculd pune: 
Auwast’ majority, of) thes emiprmantse (so Ze wenesengzaged in 
non-agricultural) pursui Ussmohevaweres covernmenta servants, 
professionals, and businessmen (M.V. George, Internal 
Migration in Assam and Bengal, 1901-1961, unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, AUstradian National University, 
LOSS usu cCh mas seilblorattonmotmsprovescslOnalssand business = 
Menmeave ae Strong uimpetusstoathe=development, of an 
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educated’ moslem middle class in Bangladesh. 


4. It may be noted here that in pre-1947 Bengal, the 
commercial and business elite was composed mainly of 
Hindus. Hindus dominated the bureaucracy also. At the 
CIMemOlrmepabultiton,g@mpnenbe weremlel 5 /Motticers in @the 
PnrdladeGuveiiesenyleemandsindtang@rolittical Service, of 
wHOtmoOntd ye tOtewereaMoslems.Ww95nerethem optedWior Pakistan, 
anamoutsot thneser 9 5eonl ye2eweremrromekast’ Pakistan 
eSavyeeds £196 72 l32)% 


Se ttamay ber recalledathatmaccording #tot thes band 
OceupanecyaesuLVcyvme sss) .sollyawsbO.52 of the cultivable 
2eneagteu Smrilledmexclusivyehy with family labor." The 
Bemainineeol > Lfomerand@iertarmed by@borgadars® (share- 
croppers) and other types of leaseholders, and by land- 
CessPlabonrersaundererhersdirectionsoriiocahsrepre- 
sentatives of mostly absentee landowners. The LOS was 
Canducmhedissim 07 /MebyeDueeAek .MagGulamiRabbani@of Sthe 
Ministry of Planning, Government of Bangladesh in con- 
wuurcelonuwith dgames*®leach@and Tom + Jannuzi tot *therUSAID 
atbeDaecay 


Oo). Mimo oleesn Lidia meoChemsbbLtishmeadminitstrators, obvyLlous— 
DVaecOnetituced@themdomimant ppolitical elites = However, 

hema kscusstonmnererwil) bewlinitedetostthesindigenous 
Sidtan@eliteye partictutanly ether leadersmot thesCongress 
RaGgoy 


dae Cha Gcopalakpishnaeeesbhe, Development jolts indian’ National 
@engressvaseamMasseOrgvanization ,¥1918-1923",%ThesJournal 
Omens tanooudLeseeaxxveGMays LIG6)s;handaDican BeeMorrester , 
we@hancine@pattenns Ommboliticalmlieadership@inv india; 
Hhesreviewseot Lolitdasmexxviist (uly?-1966)% 


Smmearhnessadestatelof theMoppositiontpartiesthasmbeen 
noted by a contemporary observer. "In the new regime the 
opposition parties have never been able to win a 
governorship ‘ortatplacesingthegSenate, {to saytnothing 

Se eunekpbesidentcyyenheireonlyavictomlesthave beeniivery 
modest, a few representatives at the National Congress 
and inwasfewémundcipal governments. e8in onderetopreceive 
theeregistro#that fenablesethempto appeareontthe Daikoe 
andmtoNuse@inee timemonsradiogand tellevaston ymopposi tion 
partiesthavestoeproverthae they wiliebehavetmornesoregtess 
asea “loyal*opposition@ieihey must shytawaye irom 
attackine@the bases@ofelecitimacywofathe system, they 
must not endanger the hegemony of the PRI, and they must 
not represent a real alternative" (Meyer, in Reyna and 
We tie tate. melo uae: One 
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O% Luontcallyee phe eR Livalsomshoulders thesburdens of 
denouncingev tolencevand delivering sjustdce «. Injthe- words 
Gimsomre = Mextcanms cho Wares welhenPRIsiproclaiims democracy 
and denounces its own violence and constitutional 

ViGOP oon creel heme Raigeaccwses yy ThesPRUsinvesticates. Lhe 
Resa) doer men Cah madicaiw i tneo.icieml hes tPRilgeis sjurV.s. 
iiveE sr Riexceciite Samine subi eiismtihetcount, of vappeals. The 
BReleeda pect somandscurdesi.c5. Werhave: hadstor years the 
same basic leaders of the PRI who are irremovable. These 
Deopsvemc Laculate shromeposityon sto mposition; from 
ZOVeaNOLT sip opt Omt les Natlondain congresssand) back again. 
Our Sane veel cmpenonn Lal anotatlon.eslt is) the Logic :of 
Doweuse BG te eeedies ours Omi) 9)//6 i 3175)". 


Hea lnesC EN dsceecomposedmote seven membens: “president, 
gemenra Isesec hebany .~sand ssecretaries for agrarian affairs, 
abo Gee DiiktatwedemLon, spol ticalvactions representing the 
natwonalisenate., anda political action representing the 
nawtonaleGhamber ror sDeputies. Key posts in the CEN are 
HNOsemOleelabDOr ww sagharlanwathairs >. and’ popular action 
which usually are held respectively by top leaders of 
Gilemuhtes muaibomEese@tom mwe1tis agrarian sector, and the 
pommla Gasectore= (Johnsons. 1978: 791). 


ll. The CEN has extensive power over the party organi- 
east (ee CeSita use a toethewapex, of sMexican, political 
Dis webu ctunesandseiss answerable to, and controlled 
Dee heeep Gescd dentworst he srepublig.. GGie, (Radgett ,. 19 7.6; 
chowamns Onmni20 7. Oo? atlanicen, #193715) 


i AGCOUGHaTe Et On Huntanetom, —.1n institut lonalaged 
SvcucCticGe DO Mutaabanse expandatheir  loyalities. from social 
Sot peor poOulsi tC icalgsiicea-tutton and political community 
Pomune valouincmuLem ad derromeauuhomity. in the praetorian 
society the successful politician simply transfers his 
iienisingvarands Loyadsiiy, jromwomemsocial seroup) to-another. 

In the most extreme form, a popular demagogue may emerge, 
develop a widespread but poorly organized following, 
threaten the established interests of the rich and 
amlSto.c Gains, Desv.0 GFedmintompol ti Calmomr ice. sands then= be 
bought off by the very interests which he has attacked. 
In less extreme forms, the individuals who mount the 
badder jto wealth and ipower ysimply e@tvanster theinesablesiance 
fromthe masses to the oligarchy. They are absorbed’ ox 
captured by a social force with narrower interests than 
haite ato: whichithey. prev lowsiiyeeow ede alsuveo Lancer siheaniisie 
or eta) Bop Wena ne nS bn eomiaeis Cdace val Carp oO ity Dino adenis 
aiman “sishor izons: ginedssphactoerlaneasystenmeitananrows 

tivem iGHiwntedin otone el96.S6eL9 7s), . 
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(Dep eOn wees ins tonsioT indus taita ly andeacricultura 1 
Capiitalistsminedevevopang= countries Havenietand Flinn 
nove ss anternaiscoloniaiasm hast charactieri zed. the 
SGEUCuUraAI arrangements "oft? most ll hird® World ‘countries 
pnmedtatetye tfoldowing their® ‘independence’ from the 

eo Vomial® powers.) Asmthese Anternal™colionial’ powers became 
estapiltshed, =a class Structurestemerped) which: was Wargely 
descr bedsebya tine jolassical’Merxdan- conceptss of early 
Caprica otme landowners . Capatal ist s4@ and) waees laborers. 
HOWEN Cl, “ase Gucr traditional colvontlals'structure? bec an’ ‘to 
Hump Wet anditass world=warsy forced ‘the major antagonists 

to seek new sources of raw materials and new industrial 
bases in case their own were attacked, external pressures 
derormed! this trad vonale class structure.» Lhe= competing 
interests of the landowners and the capitalists disappeared. 
Handownerse Lound oreater “sources of profit in industry 
audmeapitabista  toundssland itO, be; a Source of prestige 

and an excellent hedge against inflation as the demand 
roOreproducts snitted fin =the world’ maket “thrust wpon 
iMperdeWOmLdscOouUntrLes. The Landowners ‘and “capitalists 
Pounds tL ine tiled rebest. interests ‘to mergesfrather than to 
struggle amongst themselves" (Havens and Flinn, 1970: 
Dis) ¥. 


cer The Mexican Revolution is the bloodiest conflict 
ever witnessed in the Western Hemisphere. In terms of 
Beep LrOpDOLtLon wor population ost. it ws perhaps ‘the 
mos te vio Lent ane human history. Pn’) 94'0',9 Mexi'cot*had’ a 
Poot Eom Oc O leno dol Lon saa yee Lo 2O5N more, than 14.5 
mle vone*peop er -Llos tt it hedtre Lives. Tt is) reported = that ,* ‘as 
aeecere ct vresin te .ote t née Revolution, a total *ote's, 000 
villages disappeared completely from the map of Mexico. 
(Gee. *Helinan®* 8197-3 Wodltt, 2196 9a;* Tannenbaum ,* 19 37°)%. 


ie ranenos Visbitay had "as thumbler origin... “Ln ‘hits*tyouth, 
he-sworked! as ‘av-peon ‘on a) large hacienda’ However,” the 
Buedeestepatt) "Oleic Min cewaS = opelt™ as, ay catitll et rust ler, 
eidsraeepande ti ane OULL aw. eb y OO, eV lian Duin te supe a 
cepucatwon ais ‘Kopin Hood who Goolketirom the rich? tom give 
Pomtenes poor. (Gras Wolke, L96%0e = *lannen bam, 89S 7) 


6.8" *Lapata- wasebornedn tLOn9 mn soaneMie ued sAnenecut Kooy, 
Gliose to Cuautla’ an thersta ter of More lose, Hise father owned 

a "smal l@*farm. From "early yearseher was actnverin peasant 
Strugeles. He was @ charismatic leader and aybrilliant 
peasants orrvanizer.wlnmtiemactamianmnevOlutlonsoteMexi1e¢o 
Zapatar Us"tconsidered themsime ies nost= impontantyint lrence. 
Even today he is revered as the symbol of peasant rebellion. 
COE.* Wona cke,= 4597-0) *. 
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ty. Tee Ve OmAnTate sta smandevilbisgtag ica lled.4 .con— 
Vent NOtmieOmd tel GiWwlatemtnelt demands... lhe convention. was 
Pom tiatecdmpveanlaucils teande socialist ernetorac. LES 
demands produced horror among the Constitutionalists so 
MUCHMSOmGla te LOCymeletised stovacceptethe sovereitenty 
Openness CONnventlonmwhen they realized thatythis,organism 
WismOOl Na CedmeDymtnemVilistaseand Z2apatistas, Orerather, 
DYmLDeGmiadloaic wm by GherrapDblesgotethe Revolution., They 
Chou VU ia totale y CcOuULdeneverepenattained 1. the 
reins of the government were placed in.the hands of the 
BAGLCatS selbherCOmseLtuttonalrstsswere controlled, on 

Ehe other hand. wbys various ;lawyers and men. experienced 
ites Nema biasO Las liveCarrnanzauhad beens senatoraand 
TOVELUOL me ataviant,wuaMactas. sGabrera, and Rojas had been 
congressmen dugine Madero!s administration. © 

WO Ute Kw 189.555 :ee 6 he 


Roe laoeemnuUmnbpetmOL sa rny cnet s particularly from 
BON m rani OmVa LlabacmAnrmysot the North, amassed wealth 
and appropriated large tracts of land for themselves. 
RSombackesm L970 s 356-39 anoted, theilrislogans were 
Pind Deotuvmandadenocracy ue but foremost Ofrmbhem, as 
BiecyecOodessOuULnWards ONetrooOpe Chains... the ~—Revolution 
meant power and plunder." 


19. Carranza was assassinated in 1920. Obregon came to 
power with the help otsthe Zapatistasseand, therefore, 
was more inclined to implement land reform measures. 


ZUuewee LUNnder sands accumulation ob wealth by revolutionary 
military leaders were common features of Mexican political 
Saeie =m lomiuotemranrcenmClo7 1: 159) -UMilitary fortunes 
were accumulated by those generals and colonels who 

men tiireiselO ya Lome =LwOemenewhoe controlled the 

Mexican presidency between 1920 and 1934, Generals 
CbuecOumandCall eS mASwinmtnesUiaz system, Loyalty was 
rewarded with lucre, and the sources of wealth were 

MennveES eid a rat Om Glos ClO mrne beat ber period. Lhe 
GBradititonal pattern reemerged at the state levelvas 

well. Governorships were used as they had been under Diaz 
EQubUdel G=epersonalscrortcunes .~eand snes lo ca leandedds © eLcit 
office holders were given carte blanche to steal, 
embezzle and murder so long as they could deliver the 
needed support to keep the governor and his coterie,in 
Dower is 


Ti = JONNSOn (LO Lem 47) moObce my Ct mL nmrec enmity eat Smresuc hi 
Trait seOtelandmloOO kmOoTetea nda cmtOm: Nomex tentast io teene aland 
had value without lintroducinpeartuticialemeans. (ior 
examples mirmereattonMOmEO Vliet tecuchmva Lic ae resi dent 
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DazaromCardenas, (1934-40) is remembered for his vast 
GictirvoutloruGrmnaturatiyevaluabple land to many peasants. 
More recent presidents have made land distribution into 
amore ssSyMboOLrc  resture. President Gustavo Diaz ‘Ordaz 
GN964 =) O)selcomsara sto ehave distributed “land of “which 

some 85 percent was worthless. President Luis Echeverria 
GEO 7U=/O)mmadesa Major grant, of valuable Vand in the 
northwestern state of Sonora only three weeks before 
Dis@epresidencyeendceda, sc huws "leaving eto nis successor a 
SOeUTCLTOmPOtmeLNCIepDLC Ler 1 tepiitang that sensued between 
peasants and = latifundistas, the "large Vandowners.” 


Die. LtmussioOtmi mp1 ecdethatwthosemenphasizing the: per— 
Sona ver vyettriinsedomniocereocorrize., or tCobaliy neyect the 
Secuc ula COtd Melos wm OleelienconlLeary, such personality 
Brae owarorom cirreexplained sn terms of "certain structural 
features of peasant society. However, they have empha- 
SEscamrieccmpenSOvamitymuraits "to Such an extent that 

all other factors were treated as secondary. 


oP Zeer? tl )ptoreexample, observed: Foster 
apparently did not itake anto account the hard realities 
of the agrarian struggle in the area he studied and the 
fact that peasant leaders risked their lives for the 
common good on many occasions." 


weOreotunerecriticismsmor Kogtern is model see: .J.W. 
Bennet Purtherearemarks on Fostier'’s ‘Image of the 
MmutedmGoods .sAmericans Anthropologist, (68) 1966; D. 
Koplaneandebemmoadten ae rosters se image of the Limited 
Goode Anme samp MemoLaAnthrapolorcicals Explanations, 


Bmenicane ant nuropoalogists, .(68), 1966; J7;G. Kennedy, 
Pbeasantssociety and) the image of the Limited Good", 


Amemican Anhhropologist (638), 1966. 


eee GN ee re a9 / 2 eer 


ZoOree LOscver also on, occasion mentioned the circumstances 
that may help understand peasants" behavior. Consider his 
following observation: "The behavior of a peasant villager, 
however stubborn and unreasoned it may seem to an out-— 
elder ce Che pLloductotmcentuLteceOtmmcx Del en Ce mei cmmiss 
an effective protective device in a relatively unchanging 
worlds. Ltr 1s lessperErecUlvemanmamtapid lyeindus tigtaneizai ne 
would. sand =ultimately @ite becomesmamniindrance es bUtmunc 
peasante lS pragmatic hemi Otero LO cmt OCs Cadman ile 
elothing that: has vserved@hingweliesuntide be wismconvinted 
thats hbemwilleprofitebymscomoolm or mtlcm cece sat latmciue 

future holds new things, but he remembers the past 

"Our lives are oppressed by many fears; We fear the.rent 
collector, we fear the police watchman, we fear everyone 
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who looks as though he might claim some authority over 
US, wen rears OUuUlTmcnedLt OMG. we tear, our patrons, we fear 
too much rain, we fear locusts, we fear thieves, we 
BoA neme VL SDE Ga LuSomWwhlen tLnreaten, our) children and 
Cunwanimals peandmwenmteare the strength of our neighbor" 
CROs Leyte ee Oe a)e. 


ie Beelieapaesemty study 1S primarily interested in 
explaining the relationship between peasant movements 
and land reform. Other aspects of peasant movements are 
not discussed here. 


Dore nCCOndin og mtomiands pereverscl969:°3.9):)° It will be the 
better-off sectors of the peasantry who will be more 
likely to organize, and certainly the most depressed 
sectors who will be underrepresented. Within each group, 
Ghewbpetlter—-OfPeindividuals, certainly not the”™Least 
Weml—Omt eerOUp Ss awit ileLurnish proportionately more 
ikeadershiprand activists.” 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


AUC OEC Nei cenit omic TMaske ore bedneurenpeta tive, ot 
Mave Dee wORtnWwi a CauLOust ate. very obtri etsy... thes broad 
objectives pursued by the present study before summar- 
Bain eeet Catan? coal tewiad three. prime. objectives: 

(a). to analyze tthe land tenure. systems_in. five 
developing countries with a view to determining how far 
Gheve are characters zed) byei(i.) concentration of. Land- 
Howdin oS a anda es isvmmMetricy tenancy, arrangements,., Since 
these two features are widely recognized as ‘'impediments' 
to socioeconomic development, a land tenure system char- 
acterized by these features is regarded as providing the 
Opnectdwepmatbermaads conditions) for land, reform. [n, other 
Wocdsh, sucha, \defective,.) land tenure system, serves_as 
euewmoo ct ond Le form Cheap tiation ots land reform programs; 

CDjasbomCri tically examine, thesma jor Jand, reform 
programs undertaken in a sample of five countries. The 
(ile weOcm oe pata CilLare Lands re LormsprogLamg 1s determined, 
aloneewitlwother factors pony the basiiseote t bes ol hows 12 
Core, varia blese.siges the. percentavemot et hemrural spopulas 
tion ,atfectied. by thewlandsretorma programe Gil) )ethe 
percentage of, agriculturallancwarrecteda bystne program; 
ands (da 1i))) the wrattomotproposedel ands cea Linge to eihe 


average Si zen Oru ath. we tee smassumeds that these core 
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variables roughly indicate the potentiality of a land 
reform program in realizing the cherished goals of 
ineLeasungmarriecultural productivity and ® reducing 
socioeconomic inequality. The experience of Japan, 
Taiwan, and China seem to suggest a close relationship 
between a’land reform program's scores*on these variables 
and its effectiveness in realizing the social and 
economic goals. In these cases, the land reform programs 
ameeeted ab largespercentage ofthe ruralvYpopulation, 
Ad eOumtNenaAcra CculLunatimbuand@(moresthan®40°per cent)* 
wee Chem@samegtime ,@thesratio of proposed land ceiling to 
the average farm size was quite low (less than 4:1). An 
analysis of the major land reform programs in the sampled 
countries in terms of these variables is made to deter- 
Minemcielreqialittessand their, potential value in 
Beatizeopeenceotavedsieoalcwesecordingly ,*fand reform 
Duo elancmatemailvidedmelltOmtwoubroad. cCatezories — pallia— 
Eaves swhevespolitugalecoalse@®(zsainingMlesttimacyy*power 
eonso istdationys etc stare =pursueds and» reformative? where 
the developmental goals are emphasized; and 

(Om eotanalyzetthe rofetoft political@elites*andsethe 
peasantry @in théelinitiationvand wimplementation ofmland 
reform programs. However, since the study is based on 
secondanyVdata > 8a “uniiqduesmethoders@iollowed=Goranalyze 
theiregrolésnulhe Qeharacter otepoltticalstelites fnsthe 


sample countries is discussed. It is agrued that if the 
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Poni eatecliitcmicethesdetermining actor wits character 
WOULGdMd i frermsubstantial ly trom, the countries that 
experienced reformative land reform (here, Mexico) to 

Mie NCOUMMecmenatuwexperitenced palliative ones. (Colombia, 
ich wena st amend bane badectjeesln the eevee Of no such 
fundamental difference between political elites of these 
two groups of countries, peasant movement and/or organiza- 
Gionetsesorteredsas gan-alternative explanatory variable. 
The role of peasant movement in a country that ex- 
perienced reformative land reform is therefore discussed. 
CeGeain@etuneonlessexplainang. the sincidence of lack -of 
peasant movement in developing countries in general are 
also briefly discussed to illuminate the problem of land 


Pweform and rural development in the Third World. 


Pande ugemsys Commie Ne esampLedecountriles 


tect mew demtestniate tnewmland wtenure (systems of 
alietneecountmies sampled sare; characterized by what has 
bectebermed. wlerecthivesmteaturnes=— wconcentrationy, ofeiland— 
holdings and asymmetric tenancy arrangements, although 


Lier decrees vari est romeo nt yesthOe Clout Dluve. 


Une dia leds t rib tO eOrme ua Geen Oe O 1 VC ia La Cie rd 7d 
the land tenure systems of these countries, it often 


acta Liver noredsecdmoV ecu emmiieeL nd at oOncexamp ile, sthe 
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Citic moO MeranieconcentLLat Lone was, 0.026) 10 1959-54. 
Pim Ob Ome tepid sedu tO 0.0) U and bys 1971-72, to 
Um Oo gto Niatavemmtie Gin index of Land concentration in 
baleacces tm iiiciea so edmer LOMO slain 1960  tom0. 57. in 

LO oemeraklotanmphesents) ay shmilar picture. In 1960, the 
Ginter Cac Lema ldmcOnCceltGaulLoOnemilerakistan was 0.6.5.5 
Vicia tmey ca teat Mos tma me GularLeteor the Pakistani, farm 

Pauw LeceCOntLOLlcCdmOniLyuls/ percent Of the total 
acricwlecural land. white almost 43° per cent of the farm— 


PandmwasmOwinredaDy Olly ep mepDetecent Of Che rural nouseholds. 


The Latin American countries, in general, demonstrate 
SeuoOremuneduld imal strd pDuicron ol Land. sin’ Colombia, for 
eMail pines une who pm per centeot the rural households in 
EO OUMCOnGhO MW eda Bapemucentbeorethes total agricultural 
VanveWikbecral most OUmper cent of the farm families 
Wepemleftewilttiea meLe=—).09 per Cent of the Land to earn 
EvertLelivel tuoods slernapes,  pLe-revolution Mexico demon-— 
strates the highest degree of land concentration - a 
mene. .5=per-cent of the=rural houséholds (hacienda) 

OC CLD y 1.0 Co jesp ete Cento test weet Tim mam deine 100) emo e.vic te. 
while land concentration apparently increased over time 
im tne South "Aslan Countries sein Lie, Latineamertcan 
countries it showed some decline. Mexico registered by 
Parecunembigcest decliauce ine lands Concenttdat..on when the 


Gini index fell from 0.959 in 1930 to 0.694 in 1960. In 
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Colombia weonemGiniomindex sot sland concentration declined 
DEOMmU COMI ne hObOsCOmO.c1G. in L969 "Nevertheless, the 
dec noc emlandmeoncCentrationeicgestilis higher inthe 


act neAner CatmcounttLtes. 


PicscmlaAnGmucwU ems yoletmomalomaveoucharacterized (by 
asvnMmetric wlenancyveatrangements,., indicated by significant 
unemployment in the rural sector, highly skewed income 
Cost m i Duitslolmmivip nly minegual access OL wditferent groups 
HOmVaiOUSMmIIi Ta SebucturalelnstitutiLons.: (e.g., institu 
mio tech edit) mandmeecnnolrogy (2.¢..eLrrigation facili-— 
ties, fertilizers, high yielding varieties of seeds, 
Secs) me CONGeENLLaAbilon, OF epoOtLeicale power. Nigh land rent 


Evewal Chey (eyelet 


inesvontewLosmay obpesconc ludedwthat the vobjective 
macerial conditions for land reform exist in the agrarian 


sectors of the developing countries under study. 


Pander ervorme pros mance me lemselec Bed COUnERLES 


Land reform is) meant, topdealmwithethese denpective:” 
features of the land tenure system, and the discussion 
in chapter IV amply suggests that all the developing 
ecountnilessmunder study, one vanpious occasions. inituated, a 


good number of land reform programs. Judging by numbers, 
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CiewiiscorvyeotunelaAndm=retoOnm unathesescountries seems to 
DemduU ecm mp nesoivemmAl Lote them: Launched quite a few 
land reform programs and passed an almost incredible 

Hun Den OreslandmereroOrmmlegi slations with, [idia heading 


Cheselist. 


HOweviet. wtiembasitcepLroplLem is vo differentiate 
CivomUnino iat demOtmerandmnerOniapGorramsein eterms: of 
DictimeChrectivenescosmanaepotentiiality of realizing the 
intended goals of agricultural growth and socioeconomic 
adululey. tre analyzeds ins terms of the core variables 
developed in this study, only Mexico seems to have 
experrenced) a reformative land reform. It affected 38 
per-cent of Mexico's land area and more than 80 per cent 
Solo mouralpOpulattont. Land reform programs initiated 
in all other sampled countries were palliative in 
NaGereranrectiungenelLther a slenificant proportion of 
Boren ralmpOopUlabrouenoreLnatetot eb yeilreagricultura L 
Pande Lue pallitative nature, Otethese land) reform »pnrograms 
becomes more evident when the ratio of proposed land 
Cerming stovaverage tarm esizemiseconsideredma Whi Vemma 
Mex icon tbe eratioloL sproposedmbandmcet | 1h lmuOma Ve gage 
farm sige was tCixedia terl es sme atie7-+.).0 Dest nd bamtiemwas 
U4 eeinesangladeshs )>jminmr acco talee2 Of ean deat iecOnompd ar, 


a staggering 88. 
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DHeceGllanAa Chere OteeD Ons tice le elites 


HOMmCa Tmiatiicmd fot ent La lecuiar act ereiot. Lands retorm 
Tie ex COmande hes Otaneme sampled, countries be explained ? 
Cangeit apes oxpilLained in werms, of the differential, character 
OteeD Ole ta Come lee sminuine te eountrieg?) An investiloarion 
DiLOmUN character fadledmtlowlocate, any, fundamental 
Cir rerencempetweenmcmwe: political lites sin Mexico and 
Boo seule metnetecountr¢ Les Political elites seem to 
be more or less equally dominated by landed interests in 
Sm enen seLecvedmaCOUnEr eS. ali atermls, Os SOcdOeCOnomic 
DAGkeLOUndwand spolicyvesoriLlentation, there. seems to be 
little fundamental difference between the political 
PentesmineMextcomandgaetnes political elites, i1n the other 


developing countries. 


ibe Ge One Tmt iecmea Peed a tha tet em A ria ples poli taca 
Siivesmeconmnatdsivme< Dilan netnescnaracter ot. the land 
reform programs. Consequently, an attempt has been made 
to analyze the role of peasants in determining the 


Viaracler Or unem | andsrego tment O8T aie. 


Peasant movement 


The uniqueness of Mexico seems to lie in its 


Revolution of 1910-1920 which was characterized by a 
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mass—based peasant revolt against the latifundia system. 
awa oittseRevoOLuUttonm— eliiiseyobence, destruction and 
wae Cao ena erOnececethempolitioaleelite. to initiate 
Sees LinhCial Gio mO teste CeMexiscamitruraiesecjtorme Eniliano 
Zapata and his peasant revolt seem to have played the 
MOS teak cra eano FCemiiadeterminadnie. the charactenttot tthe 

Me edn) SVev.o nu tio ntwsand Eitiawa sietyhi s twitdiespreaditv tollent 
Dea sauvtemo vem cinteet ha tepled®ttor the  initilaittion) of agrarian 
we Lori tins Mesicon Lhe mwefommativetcharacter vot tthe 
Mexican Dandi reiomm, tt hus, owes! tits ordtein ito ithe peasant 
movement that rocked Mexico during 1910-1920 and remained 
AIeCese Cini vier Lome Qual mLO4O Wel hessraduak strenethening 
Oimetie war tjidowhevoulc Lomatio, «institac tlonal ta nd fsubom-= 
Guna vonmomet terspeasant Movement. stowmihe official party 
GiiwoOU gihat Pawho rma. ono tf tena «CN Gweicont ri but ediitio; tthe 
demise of the land reform movement since 1940. With the 
loss of organizational independence, peasant movement 
lost its effectiveness and, consequently, land reform 
progwans elostenuchofevheix eaippeal tolighe: political 
elites. In other words, the Mexican peasant movement 
fargledievosttransiorm Liselst €in toa Psion speasant somcani — 
Zacion., Lhrough co-optationmandmr repress on es tnesmada ea 
leadership of the peasant movement was either neutralized 
or tel iminated A this Aicontainment. fof 4peasang movement 
substantially reduced the pressure for reformative land 
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posGa L740 acnanpiangpoltLiciessofLethe Mexicanspohitical 


elites testifies this argument. 


nenuctuna beobstaches togpeasantronganization 


iMempalivd Givewchanactemeot sthe Aland gueform gprograms 
in@chescounmEniassundenestudyemays thenefore, ebeésexplained, 
Dawgoetaliy fate licact sn eecumsuot ethefabsenqge lof estrone 
peasant organization. In developing countries there are 
Gentain es Gnucthuralkeas wwell easapsychological iactons 
Bia tisacGivea Ss sobs haches gto the a«tonmatiom of st rong speasant 
organization and movement. The culture of repression in 
which the Third World peasantry finds itself makes him 
more or less submissive and resistant to change. Concepts 
ie etal Comet a-C.sO. teeta ere lsi miatie deco.od weap stahe senco gido 
Soho een  ) eamo td lemtiamisl ies Mm Wem ays ap a ital alley ed asc Gibe 
Pbseapemsona Liiva ibuteiuhe sroo-t scausesofathivs, personality 
must be searched into the culture of repression which 
engulhs ethe, Life wh the peasant ny «(Only gajcchange: injathis 
culture of repression may make the peasantry more 


aggressive, outward oriented and responsive to change. 


Othermssocto culiqumadk Jandvevyven, demociap hice factions 
aL sorissienitiiaa nti yetaar ce ctyethies tc mma on sotespeasanteoueand — 
zatbon..and movement «form instance, acute population 


pressure that results in intense competition among the 
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peasantry for access to land seems to discourage the 
formation of peasant organization and movement. Following 
EhLowlinecmotearcunent wei Gecanmbemsatdathat the Latin 
American countries where population pressue on land is 
Not bhatwaecutem GuelabiveRtosthesSouthsAsianecountries) ,; 
have a greater potentiality for the development of 
peasant organization and movement. However, peasant 
MOVeEMmenG sispavrconplex phenomenongandfitsaorigin;Aform, 
structure and outcome depend on so many historical, 
cultural and socio-economic factors. Likewise, the 
formation, character and effectiveness of a peasant 
organization can hardly be understood without consider- 
Poemcehembroadecrmsocio=politicalsestructurésgingwhiehsit 

has to operate, the degree and type of linkage between 
the peasant organization and other potentially supportive 
Mnbanwsesroups;cand; obviously, onethercharacter of ‘the 
leadership. Considering such complex nature of the 
problem, it is emphasized that more intensive study is 
required to analyze the presence or absence (and character) 
of peasant organization or movement in the selected 
countries. Due to the complex interrelationship between 
the soctoculturalk and historical background got famsociety 
and its peasant movement(s), each country may present 

a unique case in this respect. eens these issues for 
further study, the present study emphasizes the fact 


that genuine land reform can hardly be initiated without 
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Enempresence ol strong peasant movement "or Torganization. 


POUrcyelupercatitOlosrand “some hypotheses 


Strong peasant organization seems to be a pre- 
COUrcmerronmtlOmesueceosit mm inrttation and implementation 
Ome binidmreTonnmande ror ei1surinomrural development . 
Politreal elites seem Co initiate *reformative land 
rerorm omvly when there is strong ‘demand for” such reform 
PoOm velOw meh OuUner words, a conscious organized 
peasantry is the guarantor of genuine land reform. 

This observation challenges the established thinking 
that land reform is simply a measure to be implemented 
byeetoher the “development pPanners “or "the “political 
Serocc elicit radit LOnaleviiews: OL pushing land rerorm 
throughedeveloping the manpower potential “of ~the "develop- 
Meve planners OY motivating the political "elites are 
seriously questioned by the present study. It emphasizes 
a policy shift towards the peasantry. A community 
development approach may be followed in the developing 
countries to make the peasants more conscious, organized 
and responsive to the challenges of modernization and 
development. A conscious organized peasantry that places 
strong demands on the political system for structural 
ehanves in thesagrantane sectors sthe architect of 


socioeconomic development. 
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The present study was not intended to test any 
specific hypothesis. However, a number of hypotheses 
may be derived from the discussion; 

(a) there is no positive relationship between the 
existence of a defective land tenure system and the 
Pivetd co LOndandsimpLementation of retormaLive land 
reLrorm: 

(Ch)pethemexpatence of Strone=peasant-organtzation 
Or movement seems to be positively correlated with the 
ieee tioneand implementation of reformative land 
mero tim, 

(ay wrinethesabsence of sstrone peasant organization 
or movement, the political elites are more likely to 
PiuetaoempaLeiativesrather than reformative, land 
reform; and 

(d) peasants having intense competition among 
themselves for access to scarce land are less likely to 


Ciera le Ziomea id eeiet ote O tam Ven Game ett Sts 


These hypotheses are essentially tentative. Being 
based on secondary data, the present study is not in a 


position to strongly substantiate these hypotheses. It 


only emphasizes the need for more intensive and extensive 


research and analysis. 
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